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SOME THEORIES OF THE GROWTH AND ORIGIN OF 
LANGUAGE IN MILTON’S AGE 


By D. C. ALLEN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Few English poets, in fact few Englishmen, have possessed a 
wider knowledge of ancient and modern languages than John Mil- 
ton, whose natural accomplishments in the tongues were nurtured 
and fostered by the linguistic penchant of the age in which he had 
the good fortune to be born. Yet strangely enough, though the 
pages of his prose writings are testimonies to his great erudition, 
he seems to be curiously free of the passion for etymologies that 
fired so many of his contemporaries, and there is nowhere in his 
writings any elaborate discussion of the origin and progress of 
human speech. The opportunity for a brief discourse on the subject 
occurs at least twice in Paradise Lost and it is an opportunity that 
Du Bartas, working with the same poetical pre-text, is unable to 
resist; yet Milton passes it by with scarcely a backward glance. 

There is no doubt that like most of his coevals he believed that 
Hebrew was the original mother tongue, and the modern reader 
sometimes forgets that all of the conversations in the three great 
poems are couched in that language; but whereas Du Bartas spends 
a great many lines of his ‘‘Babylone’’ talking about the nature of 
the Original Tongue and explaining how other languages were de- 
rived from it, Milton says simply that the impertinence of Nimrod 
forced God to set 

Upon thir Tongues a various spirit to rase 

Quite out thir Native Language, and instead 

To sow a jangling noise of words unknown (PL, XII, 52-5). 
At first glanee this seems to be a remarkable reticence, but if we 
turn to the Logica, we may find a hint that will push us towards 
an explanation conformable to Milton’s central philosophy. When 
in the course of his discussion of logical principles Milton takes 
up in the twenty-fourth chapter of the first book the question of 
notation, he writes: 

But languages, both that first one which Adam spoke in Eden, and those 


varied ones also possibly derived from the first, which the builders of the tower 
of Babel suddenly received, are without doubt divinely given; hence it is not 
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strange if the reason of primitive words is unknown. But as to those words 
that are derived or composite, either their origins are to be sought in other 
languages ancient and now obsolete, or by their own antiquity and the usually 
corrupt pronunciation of the lower classes are so changed, and by the habit 
of writing them falsely are so obliterated as it were that a true notation of 
words very seldom may be had. 

This is a rather fascinating passage because it tells us first that 
Milton was quite aware of the general linguistic theories of his 
age. But it tells us more than this. There is in all the direct state- 
ments a tentative quality. The other languages are ‘‘possibly de- 
rived’’ (fortassis ortae) ; the true notation ‘‘very seldom may be 
had’’ (raro admodum teneatur). This creeping approach is, as a 
study of the professional philologists will convince us, not the usual 
seventeenth-century mode of expression. The secret of Milton’s 
reluctance to come out with a direct assertion is to be found in the 
phrase ‘‘divinely given’’ (divinitus proculdubio datae sunt) ; in 
other words, a scientific study of the Original Language and of 
the evolution of the matrix tongues is an unwarranted intrusion on 
the mysteries of theology. It is the sin against which both Raphael 
and Michael warn Adam, and one of which Milton himself would 
not be guilty, for it was to Milton, as it was to a host of theologi- 
cal thinkers before him, a form of religious lése-majesté to seek the 
efficient cause behind a fact transmitted to man through the dicta- 
tion of the Spiritus Sanctus. We can, however, understand Mil- 
ton’s position better if we know what he knew, if we have some 
comprehension of the work of comparative philologists in his own 
age. 

The year after Paradise Lost was first printed, Bishop Wilkins 
published under the auspices of the Royal Society An Essay to- 
wards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language. The first 
twelve pages of this work are a sort of extended gloss on the pas- 
sage in the Logica, for they sum up the general information that a 
man of Wilkins’ learning and station possessed on the problems 
of the origin and growth of language. Having rejected the classical 
notions of natural evolution, Wilkins, like Milton, subscribes to the 
theory that Hebrew was the innate and Original Language, but 
that this tongue, since the time of the Confusion, had disintegrated 
into thousands of languages and dialects. He recognizes Greek, 
Latin, German, and Slavonic as the essential matrix languages, 
but he counts another dozen languages as probable mother tongues. 
IIe observes that some which are apparently unrelated have words 
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in common and he explains these similarities on the grounds of 
casualty or ‘‘by a mixture of Colonies.’’ He makes an attempt to 
explain the degeneration of Hebrew itself, observing that in the 
time of Christ not even the learned Jews could understand the 
language of Moses. He further illustrates this alteration of lan- 
guage by printing a series of English texts in chronological order 
and remarks: ‘‘If any English man should now write or speak as 
our forefathers did about six or seven hundred years past, we 
should as little understand him as if he were a foreiner.’’ The same 
process, he adds, has brought about the changes in the Continental 
languages that stem from Latin. Like Milton, too, Wilkins offers 
a series of causes for variation and change in language. 

The mixture with other Nations in Commerce; Marriages in Regal Families 
which doth usually bring some common words into a Court fashion; that af- 
fectation incident to some eminent men in all ages, of coining new words, and 
altering the common forms of speech, for greater elegance; the necessity of 
making other words, according as new things and inventions are discovered. 
Besides, the Laws of forein Conquests usually extend to Letters and Speech 
as well as Territories; the Victor commonly endeavouring to propagate his 
own Language as farre as his Dominions; which is the reason why the Greek 
and Latin are so uinversally known. And when a Nation is overspread with 
several Colonies of foreiners, though this do not alwaies prevail to abolish the 
former Language, yet if they make any long abode, this must needs make 
such a considerable change and mizture of speech as will very much alter it 
from its original Purity. 

Wilkins’ observations are interesting but by no means so orig- 
inal as historians of philology are inclined to think. He is essen- 
tially an amateur who bases his considerations on more than a cen- 
tury of learned discussion. The problem of the original language 
and how the other tongues were evolved from it had been inspected 
since the time of Plato; but during the Renaissance, that age that 
loved language as other ages have loved wealth and power, this 
question received immense emphasis. With certain exceptions, most 
philologists of this era assumed that Hebrew was the original lan- 
guage and bent their total effort to proving this fact and to demon- 
strating how all languages were derived from the innate tongue. 
But there were exceptions to this and it was these exceptions, I 
think, that caused Milton to be wary. His long experience with the 
rationalists who had attempted to establish the data of revelation 
by reason led him, I am sure, to the conclusion that exercises of 
this sort often produced results that were antithetical to revelation 
itself. Certain aspects of this pejorative process can be exhibited 
by scanning the central texts in the history of this discussion. 
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The usual method employed by sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury philologians to prove the primacy of the Hebrew language 
was a comparison of vocabularies. If words in other languages with 
equivalent meanings were spelled like Hebrew words, then they 
must be derived from Hebrew. An excellent example of this meth- 
od appears early in the writings of Gulielmus Postellus, the first 
important comparative linguist of modern times. Though he spurns 
the theory of Herodotus that Phrygian is the basic language, Pos- 
tellus seems rather reluctant to accept the priority of Hebrew for 
he thinks, like the ancients, that language is a product of civiliza- 
tion, an art, not a gift. But he is a good Catholic and so he adopts 
the opinions of the church and erects a series of word lists to prove 
that all tongues come from Hebrew or one of the immediate matrix 
languages derived from Hebrew. He discovers that Hebrew 5p 
is Arabic caul and Sanscrit col, that Hebrew 75» is Arabic melich 
and Sanscrit molach. When he looks at his own language, he finds 
that Hebrew 7%» becomes French maraud, that Hebrew 15 is re- 
tained in French valet. But many French words also come from 
Hebrew through intermediate Greek words; hence, colle come from 
xoAha, trouver from toew, and car from yao.’ This rather amusing 
technique was regarded as scientifically sound, and we find it fre- 
quently used by historians as well as philologists. Wolfgang Lazius, 
writing in 1557, uses the same method to show that Germany was 
settled by Jews migrating from the plains of Senaar, for he finds 
Hebrew 35 in leben, Hebrew Sx3 in brennen, Hebrew 3310 in schwe- 
ben. In a fashion similar to Postellus, he discovers mutter in pvtyp, 
salz in ads, and stuhl in cudos.2 Conrad Gesner, whose Mithradaies 
appeared in 1555, also believed that Hebrew was tie basic language, 
and though he does not press the matter of derivation, believes in it 
wholeheartedly.’ This practice of comparative etymologies introduced 
by Postellus, Gesner, and Lazius became such a philologist’s game 
that J. H. Heidegger, who has a long essay on this question in his 
nmiax wri sive de Historia Sacra Patriarcharum (1668), invites 
his readers to consult the lists worked out by Avenarius, Cruciger, 
Guichartus, Lamphaus, Sealiger, Casaubonus, Grotius, Salmasius, 

1De Originibus seu de Hebraicae Linguae § Gentis Antiquitate deque Vari- 
arum Linguarum (Parisiis, 1538), siggs. Aiiit-Aiv'. The word lists follow 0” 
Bii’ et seq. 


2De Gentium Aliquot Migrationibus (Francofurti, 1600), pp. 13-27. 
30p. cit. (Tiguri, 1555), pp. 2-3. 
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Heinsius, Martinius, Vossius, Bochartus, Daviesius, and Lysean- 
drus.* 

But if one is willing to admit that Hebrew is the ‘‘ Native Lan- 
guage,’’ how does one explain the derivation of other languages 
from it and what are these languages? The philologists, after 
wrangling over the modus operandi of the Confusion, could never 
quite decide whether that great linguistic event resulted in seventy 
or seventy-two new tongues. Genebrardus, who wrote in the 1580s, 
gives us a summary of this controversy which each subsequent 
thinker attempted to settle in his own way.® Milton’s great schol- 
arly contemporary, Selden, provides us with a brief history of this 
controversy and with an annotated bibliography of the various 
controversalists on both sides in his De Synedriis Veterum Ebraeo- 
rum. One of these authorities, Torniellus, who argued for seventy- 
two tongues, reminds us that there were some heretics like Phylastri- 
us who thought that Hebrew had become diversified before the Con- 
fusion. Though he believes that the Original Language was ecor- 
rupted during the Babylonian Captivity, Torniellus insists that 
it was universally spoken in the Adamic form until the time of 
Babel. He propounds a hybridization doctrine of linguistic evolu- 
tion and expresses the belief that one of the post-Confusion lan- 
guages may be discovered in a pure form among the natives of 
America. As he looks at current languages, he discovers that all 
of them go back to Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, German, or 
Tartar, and, of course, the last five are children of the first.” 

The establishment of the basic languages and their sub-branches 
is one of the essential occupations of seventeenth-century philolo- 
gists. Meric Casaubon* thinks of four languages as being closest to 
the original tongue; Bochartus® thinks that there are at least six. 
The most complete and learned of all the discussions, however, is 
that composed by the Jesuit polymath, Athanasius Kircher, who 
inastered most modern and ancient languages in order to do the 
immense volume of research on a variety of subjects that went in- 
to the thirty-odd folios that bear his name. 

Kircher’s interest in the question of the growth of languages be- 





40p. cit. (Amstelodami, 1668), 1, 462-3. 

SChronographiac libri quatuor (Parisiis, 1580), pp. 33-4. 

‘Opera (London, 1726), 1, cols. 1420-21. 

‘Annales Sacri et Profani (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1622), pp. 127-30. 
‘De Quatuor Linguis Commentationis, London, 1650. 

%Geographia Sacra, Opera (Lugduni Batavorum, 1712), 1, cols., 53-8. 
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gan with his Oedipus A’gyptiacus which was published at Rome 
in 1652. In this work he attributes the invention of grammar and 
writing to Adam, who was inspired at birth with a full Hebrew 
lexicon. When the animals paraded before him, Adam had only 
to look at a creature to think of a word that described its true 
nature. When, for example, the ass came before him, Adam per- 
ceived that it was a stupid beast but fit for the bearing of burdens, 
and, as a consequence, the Hebrew word  n, which describes as 
well as names the ass, came into his mind.’® The discussion begun 
in this book is carried to completion in Kircher’s Turris Babel, a 
massive treatment of the problems of comparative philology. After 
the Confusion, Kircher thinks, there were seventy-two languages, 
but Hebrew, as spoken by Adam, remained pure in the mouths of 
the sons of Heber until it was corrupted by Chaldaic and Syriac 
during the Babylonian Captivity.1’ He is sure that Hebrew is the 
oldest language because it is the simplest language — all its roots 
have but three letters.’* From this language Chaldaic evolved to 
be followed by Samaritan or Phoenician, then by Syriac. Arabic 
was the next tongue to develop; then came Aethiopic, a confused 
form of Hebrew and Chaldaic; and then pure old Persian (the 
modern form is corrupted with Greek, Latin, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Tartar). Later degenerations of Hebrew are Armenian, Georgian, 
Tartar, and Turkish, corrupt and bastard tongues.'* Greek is an- 
other primitive language produced at the time of Babel, but like 
all other languages, it, too, has disintegrated into Attic, Ionic, 
Aeolic, and Phrygic dialects. Latin, which is a degenerate form of 
Greek, broke down into Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese.” 
German, which is a dialect of Hebrew spoken by Ascanez, degener- 
ated into Belgic, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, English, and Scotch. In 
the far north there is, Kircher states, a region that bears neither 
fruit nor grain nor flocks; it is perpetually frozen and the inhabi- 
tants live on water and dried fish. In this area Finnish, Norwegian, 
and Lappish are spoken and these are simply debased forms of 
Danish, Swedish, and English. ‘‘A German hardly knows what 
they are saying.’’’® Then there are the Illyric or Slavonic languages, 





100p. cit., 11, 42-57. 

110p. cit. (Amstelodami, 1679), pp. 110, 122-3. 
12Ibid., pp. 148-51. 

18Jbid., pp. 194-205. 

14] bid., pp. 131-3, 206-12. 

15Ibid., pp. 212-15. 
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Polish, Latvian, and Russian with sub-groups like Bulgar and 
Bosnian ; these languages are all relatively new degenerations and 
have come into being in the Christian Era.'® Finally, there are the 
Indic languages, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, and the dialects of 
the Philippines and America, all of them disintegrated forms of 
Sanscrit.’’ This skeleton account of the transmogrification of the 
Original Tongue is proved in an immense elaboration of misap- 
plied erudition by Kircher and is an excellent sample of the sort 
of method used by other men of this age who had far less learning 
than he. 

But if languages evolved, altered, degenerated, and disintegrated 
as the comparative etymologies suggested, how were all these 
changes brought about? Every philologist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was quite ready to accept the Confusion as a miracle, but 
what happened after that? The Anglo-Dutch philologian Verstegan 
advanced the notion that languages grew by the combining of 
monosyllabic words of a limited meaning into polysyllabie words 
of extended meaning. He also proposed the theory that languages 
change through the mispronunciation of common men, the tendency 
of parents to imitate the faulty pronunciation of infants, and ‘‘ill- 
writing.’”** Meric Casaubon thought that the migrations of men 
plus the evolution of new laws and customs, the fighting of wars, 
the spread of colonies, and commercial intercourse produced the 
variety of tongues that replaced those of the Confusion.’® None- 
theless, he hastened to point out, the Hebrew element is found in all 
languages. Kircher thinks that languages influence and corrupt 
each other ; that imperial edicts requiring all people in a given area 
to speak a certain language do much to destroy the old languages 
and to alter the new; and that the same result is obtained by wars 
and pestilences that wipe out linguistic areas. He places great 
weight on colonization. The Bohemians, he notices, are a colony 
from Illyrica, but their language has gotten so mixed up with Ger- 
man and Polish that not even a Pole can understand them. In Cala- 
bria, he adds, there is an old Greek colony where a queer dialect 
of Greek is spoken that only a scholar can perceive is Greek. Final- 
ly, he places great stress on climate, for the weather and the air 


Ibid. p. 131. 

171bid., p. 132. 
— of Decayed Intelligences in Antiquity (London, 1673), pp. 
212-21, 
1980p. cit., p. 15. 
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can, he says, so alter the vocal organs that people will seem to be 
speaking a new tongue.*” This latter notion is accepted by Brian 
Walton, who discourses on these problems in the prolegomena to 
the London Polyglot Bible. A Baltic German, he writes, is so af.- 
fected by the climate of that area that he will invariably say, 
‘*Pibimus ponum finum’’ for ‘‘Bibimus bonum vinum.’’ But Wal- 
ton also thinks that languages change because men get bored. They 
get tired of old words and think up new ones. In addition to this, 
there is the influence of other languages; English, for instance, is 
simply a conglomeration of Latin, Danish, Saxon, and Norman. 
Kinally, there is the influence of religious movements. Mohamme- 
danism took Arabic to Africa and the Greek Church took its lan- 
guage to Russia.“' One can see in these statements the genesis of the 
explanations offered by both Milton and Wilkins. 

So far | have been dealing with the amazing theories that grew 
out of the orthodox notion that all languages stemmed from the 
Ilebrew, and there is enough conjecture and lack of certainty in 
all of them to suggest why Milton was not ready to pry into the 
There were, however, some variant doe- 


99 


‘‘vera vocum notatio. 
trines that were so heterodox in conception that one can easily un- 
derstand why Milton was ready to accept the facts of revelation 
for certain and conduct no original investigations of his own. 

Nicholas Serarius, who wrote in the early part of the seventeenth- 
century, informs us that there are some men who think that Saimari- 
tan is older than Hebrew and is the Original Language. This theory, 
he explains, is based on the fact that the Samaritan alphabet is 
obviously older than the Hebrew.** This dangerous doctrine is sub- 
sequently discussed and refuted by Kircher, Heidegger, and others. 
Walton takes the paradoxical view that though Hebrew is the orig- 
inal language, the Samaritan alphabet is the oldest series of let- 
ters.°* But there were two other hypotheses that were far more 
colorful though less dangerous than this. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, Johannes Goropils 
Becanus advanced the doctrine that the Original Language spoken 
in the Garden of Eden was not Hebrew but Low German. “I 

*0Turris Babel, pp. 130-1. 

21[n Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena (Ed. Wrangham, Cambridge, 1828), 
1, 36-55. 

*2Prolegomena Biblicae (Moguntiaci, 1612), pp. 7-16. 


2830p. cit., 1, 152-82. This is a full account of this problem, which is highly 
important in the history of Semitic studies. 
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know,’” he writes, ‘‘that 1 am making a host of enemies, because 
everyone else thinks that Hebrew is the Original Language.’’** 
This theory, he feels, is absurd because it is based on modern He- 
brew or the Hebrew of Moses and neither language is the one 
spoken by Adam. He supports his belief by showing that all of the 
proper names in the Bible would have a greater mystical meaning 
if they are understood to be of Low German origin. The name 
‘‘Adam’’ means only ‘‘man of the red earth’’ in Hebrew, but in 
Low German it is ‘‘het dam’’ or ‘‘a protection against hate.’’ He 
recalls, too, that the first word spoken by the children raised by 
the mute mother in the Herodotian account of this experiment was 
“becos,’? the Phrygian word for bread. This is a clear proof, he 
thinks, of his hypothesis, for the Low German word for baker is 
becker.?° 

For the next hundred years, philologists took Becanus’ theory 
seriously enough to refute it. Verstegan tells us of a conversation 
that he had with Ortelius. 


In conference one day with Abraham Ortelius, (who had been acquainted 
with Becanus) I asked him if he thought that Becanus himself, being so learned 
as he was, did indeed believe this Language to be the first of all Languages 
of the World, to wit, that which was spoken by Adam: he told me, that he 
verily thought Becanus did so believe: and added further, that many learned 
men might peradventure laugh at that which he had written, but that none 
would be able to confute it.26 
In spite of his doubts, Verstegan himself proceeds to offer a few 
proofs that Becanus could be right. Most philologians, however, ex- 
pelled this theory from their accounts after the fashion of Kircher, 
who remarks: ‘‘Cum vix ulla monosyllaba vox appellativa in Ger- 
manica occurrat, quae non ad aliqua monosyllaba Hebraeica reduci 
possit.”"*7 Yet if it took a Dutchman to propose a theory of an 
Uriginal Language that was flattering to his countrymen, it was 
an Englishman who invented the most novel theory of all. 

When Sir Matthew Hale presented his own unique theory of the 
Uriginal Language in 1677, he referred to the theory of John Webb 
as “‘a novel conceit.’’?* In the following year, a second edition of 
The Antiquity of China or an Historical Essay, Endeavouring a 
Probability that the Language of the Empire of China is the Primi- 
tive Language, which was first printed in 1669, appeared, a palpa- 


ee 

*“Origines Antverpiae (Antverpiae, 1569), p. 534. 

*sIbid., pp. 539-51. 

*60p. cit., pp. 207-8. 

*Turris Babel, pp. 193-4. 

**Primitive Origination of Mankind (London, 1677), pp. 162-5. 
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ble indication that most Englishmen were ready to pay for con. 
ceits. This amazing work begins by describing the high civilization 
of the antediluvian world, which was stocked with clever people 
who practised all the arts. Then came the Flood, and after it was 
over, Noah set up a new state in India while Ham and Japhet mi- 
grated westward to the Confusion at Babel and Shem went east- 
ward to China. We know, Webb says, from the proofs of Becanus 
and Raleigh that those people who did not engage in building the 
Tower of Babel retained the Original Tongue. But even these 
speakers of the pristine language would be subject to the corrupt- 
ing influence of conquests, of time, and of commerce. All languages, 
even the classical Hebrew have been subjected to these degenerat- 
ing elements — but there is one exception. The Chinese have never 
carried on commerce; they have never allowed their citizens to 
travel abroad ; they have lived in peace for centuries ; consequently, 
their language, the language of Shem, has undergone the least 
change.*® But how do we know that Chinese is the Original Lan- 
guage ? 

The Chinese have an account of a Flood, and they have a record 
of an Emperor Jaus who lived at the time of the Flood. The name 
Jaus is simply a variant form of Janus, one of the names by which 
Noah was known to the gentiles. Moreover, there are many paral- 
lels between the Chinese biography of Jaus and the Genesis story 
of Noah. 

We may therefore conclude, that if either sympathy of Qualities; Affinity 
of names, coherence of Times; concurrence in events; or most memorable pre: 
dictions be of validity in the case: we have at last, after such curious en: 
quiry by all Writers upon this subject, and the Plantations of the World after 
the Deluge, found out, what became of Noah after he departed out of his 
native Countrey, and that he lived in China. Where after his descent out of 
the Ark, he might betake himself immediately to his husbandry and planting, 
in a rich, if not the richest soil of the whole Universe: and direct his Of- 
spring unto such parts of the Earth, as either himself formerly at first before 
the flood had lived in, or knew most agreeable to their inclinations, and for 
their best advantage.3 
Webb realizes that the major difficulty with this theory is that the 
Emperor Jaus began to reign some sixty years before the Flood; 
so he turns the point by assuming that the Ark was probably built 
in China where there are vast pine forests and many rivers for the 
transportation of building materials.*! But if the Ark was built in 


2290p. cit. (London, 1678), pp. 17-45. 
solbid., pp. 60-1. 
si7Tbid., pp. 71-4. 
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China, how did it beach in Ararat? ‘‘Modern observations,’’ Webb 
writes, ‘‘show that the mountain chain to which Ararat belongs 
runs all the way east to the walls of China.’’ He describes the 
glories of Chinese philosophy, theology, and civility to show that 
the Chinese are the ‘‘chosen people,’’ and then he is ready to dem- 
onstrate that Chinese is the closest approximation of the Original 
Language. 

Since letters were not invented until the time of Moses, the Orig- 
inal Language, Webb says, must have been written in hieroglyphs.** 
This is one evidence of the antiquity of Chinese, and there are 
specific records, too, that prove that Chinese was a written language 
some 244 years before the Confusion.** But there are other proofs. 
The Chinese element, syllable, and word are one and the same; the 
idiom is succinct ; the nouns are all monosyllabic and end in vowels; 
the verbs may be used as nouns or the nouns as verbs. This is the 
sort of simplicity that characterizes a very old tongue. Webb is 
halted for a moment by the fact that there are 60,000 Chinese char- 
acters, but he recovers himself and his argument by observing that 
there are only 1600 words and that it is the spoken, not the writ- 
ten language, that counts in philological investigations. Finally, he 
clinches his argument with ‘‘they have no Rules either for Gram- 
mar, Logick, or Rhetorick, but what was dictated to them by the 
light of Nature ; though greater Eloquence, than amongst them hath 
scarcely been ever read.’’** We may, therefore, assume, Webb de- 
clares, ‘‘That it was at first infused or inspired, as the PRIMITIVE 
Language was into our first Parents, and so from them received, 
rather than otherwise invented and taught the Chinois.’’®® 

Such were the activities and the methods of comparative philolo- 
gists in Milton’s age; and we can see that in the ease of the Samari- 
tan controversy and in the theories of Becanus and Webb that men, 
in an attempt to apply reason to the defense of revelation, were 
turning the flank of revelation itself. Shortly after Milton’s death, 


821bid., pp. 148-50. 

*bid., p. 154. 

“Tbid., pp. 163-4. 

*sIbid., pp. 167-8. I do not know how many converts Webb made for his 
theory, but in 1686 Robert Hook reported to the Royal Society on the impos- 
sibility of determining whether Chinese or Egyptian was the oldest language. 
The Chinese claim, he says, that their characters were invented in B.C, 2950 
by King Fohi. ‘So that the Chinese character seems to be the most ancient 
of the kind; and the book Yekin, said to be written by Fohi, the oldest book.’’ 
Philosophical Transactions (Ed. Hutton, Shaw, Pearson, London, 1809), 111, 
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Father Simon was to argue that Hebrew was not the Original Lan. 
guage and to propose that all languages were invented by men.” 
His views were to be attacked in the Ezercitationes de Lingua 
Primaeva (1694) of his co-religionist, Father Morinus, and by 
Campegius Vitringa in his Sacrarum Observationes (1689), but 
the rationalists were beginning to look in this direction. Hints of 
a more modern view of the evolution of language are to be found 
in Locke’s Essay, in Leibnitz’s Nouveaux Essais, and in Mande. 


ville’s Fable of the Bees. The way was being prepared for Condil- di 
lac and Herder, but it was a way that by-passed the facts of revela- p 
tion and a way that Milton could never walk. al 


36A Critical History of the Old Testament (London, 1682), 1, 92-8. 
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STRUCTURAL PATTERN IN PARADISE LOST 


By ARTHUR BARKER 
Trinity College, University of Toronto 


Milton, as Professor Thompson has said, ‘‘realized that form is 
determined not by rule or precedent but by the thought to be ex- 
pressed. Hence he adapted the pattern of the epic to his own ends, 
and wrote as a creative artist.’”’ 

From its opening invocation Paradise Lost invites attention to 
this process of adaptation and transcendence. The initial statement 
of the threefold subject (disobedience and woe, till restoration) 
immediately suggests specific comparison with the opening state- 
ment of the Aeneid (Troy fall and wandering, till the new city be 
founded). This suggestion is reinforced periodically throughout; 
so also is the opening invocation’s adventurous claim to no middle 
flight above the Aonian mount, no mere description of the loss and 
restoration of an earthly city. And one of the chief pleasures of the 
student of Milton has always been to watch, under the guidance of 
skilled commentators from Addison to Professor Thompson, how 
Milton expressively modifies the conventions and the pattern of 
epic to suit the meanings of his theme. 

So guided, most of us readily agree with Addison’s observation 
that Paradise Lost does not fall short ‘‘of the Iliad or Aeneid in 
the beauties which are essential to that kind of writing’’; and it 
is to be hoped that the tradition so established may somehow be 
continued in spite of the difficulties of increasing unfamiliarity 
with Milton’s classical models. The process of adaptation was in 


‘fact one of Milton’s chief instruments of expression. Each of his 


important poems assumes as one of its points of departure a tradi- 
tion of interpretation and a convention of form, and in each of 
them successful communication depends very largely on a recog- 
nition of likeness as the basis for expressive variation. Nor is this 
the case merely with conventional detail. It may be doubted 
whether the total force of Paradise Lost can ever be felt by a reader 
who does not recognize how its total pattern reproduces while modi- 


ee 


‘Essays on Milton, 1914, pp. 83-4. 
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fying and modifies while reproducing the total pattern of the 
Aeneid. 

It is not difficult to win from a modern reader half of this recog. 
nition. But when one has shown that the Aeneid has indeed a 
significant structural pattern — six Odyssean books of wandering 
balanced by six Achillean books of war and establishment, three 
distinct movements of four books each, six groups of two books 
apiece, with the structural weight so made to fall on a series of 
prophecies of glory to be won from apparent failure — when one 
has indicated by simple arithmetic the controlling structural pat- 
tern of Virgil’s epic and has turned to Milton’s awareness of it, 
one is almost certain to be met by the complaint that Milton does 
not imitate it adequately. Before long one is likely to find oneself 
dealing, like Professor Thompson on another occasion,’ with the 
implications of Addison’s remark that the tenth book of Paradise 
Lost ‘‘is like the last act of a well-constructed tragedy, in which 
all who had a part in it are drawn up before the audience, and 
represented under those circumstances in which the determination 
of the action has placed them.’’ Are not the succeeding books, it 
is asked, superfluous, or at any rate (as Addison notes) ‘‘not gen- 
erally reckoned among the most shining books of the poem’’? And 
does not this mean, among other things, that Milton’s imitation of 
the Virgilian pattern is inadequate ? 

It is difficult to convince a modern reader that Milton’s intention 
was not merely to copy but to adapt the Virgilian pattern, to use 
the classical models as bases for variations which would assist in 
the expression of the Christian theme. The paradox of the Chris- 
tian theme is itself difficult enough to express convincingly. Mil- 
ton already found it so. But it is perhaps just here that the com- 
parison and contrast with Virgil may be of most effect. We have 
at any rate a suggestive point of contrast in the attitudes of the 
two poets towards their work. The Roman poet on his death-bed, 
we are told, gave direction that his beautifully patterned epic 
should be burned; the blind Milton, in the year of his death, pro- 
duced a ‘‘revised and augmented”’ edition of his poem, correcting 
errors in spelling and punctuation and even tinkering with its 
division into books in order to change what the title-page of 1667 
had described as ‘‘a poem written in ten books’’ into ‘‘a poem in 


2** Por Paradise Lost, XI-XII,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxu1 (1943), 376-82. 
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twelve books.’’ This tinkering is Milton’s last recorded comment 
on his poem. 


2. 


At first sight this change in numeration seems of little moment. 
Editors usually draw our attention to the fact that, by the simple 
process of dividing roughly in half the two longest of his 1667 
books, Milton accomplished a redivision ever since regarded as per- 
fectly just. The change involved no shifting about of material what- 
soever, and only the slightest of additions. Four lines were added 
at the beginning of the new book VIII to provide the appearance 
of anew departure ; they indicate, it is said, no change in direction; 
our first parent is merely represented as guilty of a momentary 
lapse of attention in the middle of Raphael’s lecture. Similarly, 
five lines were added for the beginning of the new book XII (and 
the Argument was slightly revised) ; Michael is merely made to 
pause for a moment in his partially illustrated address, ‘‘ betwixt 
the world destroy’d and world restor’d.’’ That is all. Milton has 
perceived that a poem which invites comparison with the ancient 
epics, and particularly with Virgil, ought to have twelve books, 
not ten. 

It seems a strangely retarded perception. Someone should ask at 
least for once the eminently simple-minded question, ‘‘What 
cause... .?”’ 

With almost any other poet, though blind, this question might 
well be left unasked. English Renaissance poetry is a major field 
of bibliographical activity because of infinitely numerous revisions 
of more extensive importance than this. Yet the meticulousness 
with which the blind Milton revised Paradise Lost for the 1674 
edition, with the absence of any other major changes of any kind, 
suggests the desirability of contemplating even this shred of evi- 
dence as to the author’s intention in a poem so vast and variously 
interpreted. And there are two characteristics of Milton’s major 
poems which suggest that the question may not be unprofitable. One 
is his habit of using a conventional form as a point of departure; 
the other his architectonic skill. Both depend in considerable meas- 
ure for their success on simple clarity in the initial massing and 
division of material. 

The effect of balance more or less characteristic of any work of 
art frequently arrives in Milton at a mathematical plainness almost 
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suggestive of the counting of lines. We need not suppose that his 
muse worked quite so mechanically or laid so lowly a burden on 
herself; but Milton’s mind operated at ease only when he per. 
ceived in or imposed on his material a precise mathematical division 
of some sort. No doubt such precision gave him a much-needed 
sense of security and control. At any rate, it is certainly a fact 
(of which I once tried to make something in a now-forgotten ar. 
ticle) that much of the force of the ‘‘Hymn’’ of the Nativity Ode 
and also of Lycidas is derived from the modulation of three equally 
and precisely balanced movements, similar in figurative (or struc. 
tural) pattern, yet evolving a cumulative effect through variation. 
At the other end of Milton’s career, Samson Agonistes, it is well 
known, consists of five perfectly regular and almost mathematically 
equal ‘‘acts,’’ each reproducing and developing towards its con- 
pletion the basic pattern of trial and triumph in defeat. Milton 
did not always reach such precision. The genre of Comus could per- 
haps hardly have sustained such rigorous definition as is possible 
in other forms, though its much revised structure deserves closer 
analysis from this point of view; implicit in Paradise Regained 
there is such a structural pattern, though handled in a way un- 
usual with Milton. But it is obvious that this simple effect of balance 
was of importance to him, and one can sometimes watch him striv- 
ing to impose a pattern of exact balance where none perhaps existed. 
A large example (upon which I have commented at length else- 
where) is to be seen in his attempt in Defensio Secunda in 1654 to 
see in his controversial activity a consistent threefold pattern; in 
the 1640’s, he says, he perceived that there were three species of 
liberty ; the chronological blocks of his prose deal with them in an 
orderly and (it is implied) predetermined sequence. It is curious 
that a mind so bent on well-balanced hinging should feel it desira- 
ble to change the book divisions of its major production after 4 
seven-year interval. 

The habit of taking as an expressive point of departure some 
traditionally fixed or even highly conventionalized form (sonnet. 
masque, elegy, epic, tragedy), and the instinctive habit of dealing 
with poetic material in clearly defined and precisely balanced blocks 
held together and given extension by their reproduction of some 
basic pattern, are not of course merely Miltonic habits. They até 
only more obvious in him than they are generally in the poetic att 
of the Renaissance — or of any highly conscious creative period. 
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They contribute to one of the uses of poetry which was of the ut- 
most importance to him. As Professor Woodhouse and Professor 
Tillyard among others have indicated, Milton’s major poems seem 
to have performed a cathartic function for the poet himself: each 
seems in its creation a process whereby the poet resolves a paralys- 
ing tension. This is obvious in the cases of Lycidas and Samson 
Agonistes; and, properly handled, the obvious need not divert us 
for long from the poem to the poet. It would seem that in moments 
of tension Milton found a secure point of departure in the fixity of 
some traditional form (and, of course, though it is not in question 
here, some traditional complex of ideas), and that the precise bal- 
ancing of blocks of poetic material afforded him a secure and reg- 
wlarized channel within which to resolve the tension by the work- 
ing out of variations. 

Does this generalization hold for Paradise Lost as well as for 
lycidas and Samson Agonistes? If one’s first (though not one’s 
final) observation about ‘‘a true poem”’ is that it is ‘‘a composition 
and pattern,’’ why did Milton in 1674 find himself dissatisfied with 
the composition and pattern implied by the division of the material 
of Paradise Lost into ten books? Is it possible that the simple re- 
division into twelve books (‘‘differently disposed,’’ as Edward 
Philips tells us, ‘‘. . . by his own hand, that is by his own appoint- 
ment’’) indicates that the process of resolution had not quite clari- 
fied itself when Milton published the poem in 1667, that subse- 
quently he saw in it a pattern which the ten-book division tended 
to obscure ? 


3. 


The original ten-book division immediately suggests comparison 
with the drama. It inevitably recalls Davenant’s projected struc- 
ture for Gondibert. It also implies that the structure of Paradise 
Lost owes much to the neo-classical theory, formulated by the Ital- 
ians and of great force among Milton’s English predecessors, which 
‘losely associated the tragic and the epic forms and resulted in a 
long series of abortive five-act epic experiments.*? The relation of 
Milton’s theory to this tradition deserves closer attention ; the re- 
livision of Paradise Lost seems at first to suggest that he never 
quite made up his mind as to whether ‘‘the rules of Aristotle here- 
in are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed. .. .”’ 


<Vcsemces 


‘On this theory before Milton, see R. H. Perkinson, ‘‘The Epic in Five 
Acts,’? Studies in Philology, xuiit (1946), 465-81. 
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However that may be, the 1667 edition of Paradise Lost presents 
a firmly organized five-act epic, perfectly exemplifying what were 
thought to be the Aristotelian requirements for structure. It suc. 
cessfully achieves what Sidney had earlier attempted, and it cer. 
tainly out-Gondiberts Davenant. Its plot is seen at a glance to con- 
sist of five ‘‘acts’’ (with appropriate ‘‘scenes’’), and the cumv- 
lative effect of these acts is exactly what Davenant said it should 
be. 

Act I presents Satan’s revival in Hell, and the council’s sketch- 
ing out of the plot against man with Satan’s voyage to the uni- 
verse; books 1 and 2. (Throughout, in order to reduce the exposi- 
tion to the very nadir of simplesse, Arabic numerals will be used 
to indicate the books of 1667, Roman for those of 1674.) Act II, 
having opened with a scene in Heaven firmly focussed on the curve 
of Satan’s flight, carries him to earth and leads to his first attempt 
to put the plot in operation ; books 3 and 4. Act III, with that free- 
dom which is one of the recognized advantages of epic, returns us 
in actual time to events in the past, the war in Heaven and Satan’s 
defeat ; books 5 and 6. In terms of formal development — the sub- 
ject of actual and apparent time is far too complex for attention 
here — it gives a decided turn to the plot’s development: Satan 
is twice temporarily defeated. Act IV is the crucial act. It consists 
of books 7 and 8; book 7, Raphael’s account of the Creation and 
the colloquy on astronomy and woman, now known to us as books 
VII and VIII; and book 8, the book of the Fall, known to us as 
book IX. This act decisively changes the direction of the action: 
Satan has at last succeeded; and this ‘‘counterturn’’ is confirmed 
by the final act, books 9 and 10. Act V presents the immediate con- 
sequences of the Fall (book 9, now known to us as X), and the 
scriptual vision of misery, Michael’s prophecy, with the expulsion 
from Paradise (book 10, now known to us as XI and XII). 

The ideal formal requirements for five-act epic set forth in the 
Preface to Gondibert could hardly be more adequately fulfilled. 
Says Davenant: 

The first Act is the general preparative, by rendring the chiefest characters 
of persons, and ending with something that looks like an obscure promise of 
design. [So in Paradise Lost Satan, and the first sketch of the design against 
man which provides the poem with its plot.] The second begins with an 
troducement of new persons [God, the Son, the angels], so finishes all the 
characters [Adam and Eve], and ends with some little performance of that 


design which was promis’d at the parting of the first Act [Satan inducing 
Eve’s dream of evil]. The third makes a visible correspondence in the under- 
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walks, or lesser intrigues, of persons [Satan’s conflict with God], and ends 
with an ample turn of the main design and expectation of new [Satan’s tem- 
porary defeat in Heaven, from which, as we know, he has already partially re- 
covered]. The fourth, ever having occasion to be the longest [so indeed it 
certainly is in Paradise Lost, 1667] gives a notorious turn to all the under- 
walks [the Creation], and a counterturn to that main design which chang’d 
in the third [Satan’s successful achievement of man’s fall]. The fifth begins 
with an intire diversion of the main and dependent Plotts [the penitence of 
Adam and Eve, the Son’s intercession, Satan’s return to hell — though per- 
haps here alone Milton faults in his design], then makes the general corre- 
spondence of the persons more discernible [Michael’s implied commentary on 
the action], and ends with an easy untying [in Paradise Lost, uneasy tying?], 
of those particular knots which made a contexture of the whole, leaving such 
satisfaction of probabilities with the Spectator as may perswade him that 
neither Fortune in the fate of Persons, nor the Writer in the Representment, 
have been unnatural or exorbitant.4 

It seems a pity that the Satanic interpreters of Paradise Lost 
have not generally been familiar with the five-act epic theory, or 
with Davenant’s preface, or with the 1667 edition, when such satis- 
faction of probabilities might have been theirs. For the implications 
of the ten-book division of the poem are too plain to need much 
comment. The five-act structural emphasis comes down heavily on 
the crucial fourth act: Satan’s successful counterturning of God’s 
creative design when man’s fall is accomplished. The ‘‘main de- 
sign,’’ artfully left doubtful at the end of the first two acts, and 
given a ‘‘turn’’ at the end of the third, receives its definitive pat- 
tern through the counterturn at the end of the fourth (book 8, or 
IX). What follows in the final act, the vision of unending earthly 
misery and the expulsion from Paradise, serves only to make clear 
the pattern of woe which makes the contexture of the whole. 

Was it Milton’s aim in the redivision of the poem in 1674 to 
shift this weight of emphasis from the book of the Fall, and so to 
offset the not merely dramatic but tragic implications of the coun- 
terturn in what looked like Act IV? The redivision does not change 
the actual structure of his poem in any way. Does it, however, by 
suggesting a different structural pattern, bring out implications 
muted in the earlier division ? 


4. 


A poem is not, in spite of Davenant and neo-classicism, a ‘‘build- 
ing”; it moves in time, it does not stand in space. Yet a poet may 
hot unjustifiably say, with Davenant, ‘‘you may next please, hav- 
ing examined the substance, to take a view of the form, and ob- 
serve if I have methodically and with discretion disposed of the ma- 


es 


‘Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Spingarn, 11, 17-18. 
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terials. ...’’ Under some circumstances he may even be justified in 
imitating some of the architectural tricks, so popular in the seven- 
teenth century, whereby an appearance of considerable extension 
is given to an unavoidably narrow edifice. 

If the term ‘‘baroque’’ is applicable to Milton, it can certainly 
be used to describe the most obvious effect he achieved by turning 
books 7 and 10 into books VII and VIII and books XI and XII. 
Did he remember at this point, one wonders, the baroque illusion 
which offsets the narrowness of the Laudian chapel at Peterhouse 
(where flowing curves along the short horizontal much extend the 
facade) or the great curve of the collonade of St. Peter’s? How- 
ever that may be, the effect of the redivision in this respect is no 
mere illusion. It gives to the material of his poem following the 
defeat of Satan in Heaven an appearance of extension equal to its 
actual original weight in number of lines. The total number of lines 
in the last four books of the original poem is some three hundred 
—but only some three hundred — less than that of the first six 
books. The division of this material into six books gives the poem 
the just balance demanded by the treatment its theme has received. 
It is the ten-book division which, in this respect, is an illusion. Is 
the five-act pattern an illusion also? 

The division into twelve more than modifies the five-act scheme. 
By presenting an arrangement reminiscent of Virgil’s it induces 
a pattern of emphasis very different from that examined in the pre- 
ceding section. Obviously the twelve books of 1674 fall into six 
groups of two books each. The first three groups remain as they 
were, with the decision of the action left temporarily in the balance. 
But the fourth group now presents, not the Creation and Fall (7 
and 8), but the Creation and Adam’s progressive understanding 
of his situation through his colloguy with Raphael (old 7 become 
VII and VIII). The fifth group now presents in combination 
Adam’s fall and penitence (the second half of old Act IV with the 
first half of old Act V; old 8 and 9, new [X and X). And the sixth 
the vision of human misery, and Michael’s prophecy of the Mes- 
siah with the expulsion (old 10 become XI and XII). 

The shift in grouping is so simple, involving as it does mere 
numbering, that the importance of the result may pass unrecog- 
nized. The mind of a responsive reader does rest, consciously or 
unconsciously, at the end of each book of a long poem, and at the 
end of each pair. The reader is induced so to rest in Paradise Lost 
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by the invocations and the new departures in subject matter in 
the first three pairs of the poem. This rhythm will be continued 
to the end. In the 1667 arrangement the mind will come to rest on 
the Fall and the expulsion; looking backward, it will see its rests 
at the ends of the first three groups as premonitions of these events. 
In the 1674 version, it will come to rest on Adam’s understanding 
of his situation (and of love), reached under Raphael’s direction, 
on the contrition of Adam and Eve and their hope of mercy, and 
consequently on the Messianic prophecy of final victory as well as 
on the expulsion from Paradise. 

As one looks back over a poem in which the rests have come as 
they do in the 1674 division, one sees that the structural stress has 
throughout fallen with increasing weight on the foreshadowings 
of the Son’s ultimate triumph, on the operations of the divine 
mercy and love. It is here that Paradise Lost reproduces while 
modifying the large structural pattern of the Aeneid, with its 
steadily repeated prophecies of Roman glory. The correspondence 
is not exact. How could it be? But the expressive reminiscence is 
clear in 1674, as it was not in 1667. Indeed, whereas the prophecy 
sounded most clearly by Virgil at the end of books two (Creusa), 
four (Mercury), six (the Sibyl), and eight (Vulcan), dies away 
in the fury of the struggle with Turnus, the prophetic note of 
‘ Paradise Lost swells from the ambiguity of Satan’s view from the 
steps that link Heaven and Earth, and of the scales seen aloft, 
through the victory of the Son in Heaven to Michael’s final prophe- 
cy. Moreover, in the new pattern, implications lost in the tragic 
structure of 1667, are underlined for the memory. One example 
must suffice. We are in error when we see the discourse on love 
at the end of book VIII and of the fourth group merely as prelude 
to and motivation for the Fall; it is also prelude to man’s restora- 
tion and to the reconciliation of Adam and Eve at the end of book 
X and of group five. Adam in fact falls in imagination when he 
speaks wildly of Eve’s beauty in book VIII; he is restored to sanity 
by the intervention of Raphael before the book ends. When at the 
end of the next two-book group we come to rest on the reconcilia- 
tion of Adam and Eve, we shall look back across the Fall, not so 
much to Adam’s imaginative lapse as to the sanity Raphael taught. 
And we shall look forward to Adam’s restoration to something more 
than mere sanity at the end of the two-book group to come. 

Such is Milton’s discretion in the new disposition of his materi- 
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als. The purpose of the redivision is to reduce the structural em- 
phasis on the Fall of man and to increase the emphasis on his 
restoration. And this shift in emphasis is underlined by other struc- 
tural effects of the redivision which combine to shift onward the 
poem’s centre of gravity. 


5. 


The ten books of 1667 will divide in but two ways: into five 
‘“acts’’ and into two blocks of five. The twelve books of 1674 (such 
is the force of simple arithmetic) divide in three ways. 

Like the Aeneid, the Paradise Lost of 1674 consists of three 
movements of four books apiece. As with the ‘‘Hymn’’ of the Na- 
tivity Ode and with Lycidas, the three movements develop varia- 
tions on a basic pattern. Virgil’s first movement of four books turns 
upon Dido (and Creusa) ; his second carries Aeneas from Carthage 
to the moment when Turnus is about to attack, by way of the 
Sibyl; his third describes the war with the Latins. No correspond- 
ence to this pattern of three large and equally balanced movements 
is suggested by the ten-book division of 1667. In 1674 the three 
movements are clearly defined: one turns upon Satan, one upon 
the Son, one upon Man. The curve of the first is defined by Satan, 
reviving and frustrated, of the second by the Son as avenging jus- 
tice and as creative love, of the third by Adam’s fall and restora- 
tion. The rests at the ends of the first two movements fall upon 
the scales seen in heaven and on the delicate balance of Adam’s 
original perfection, of the third on the balance to be made up at 
the last. 

Each of these movements pauses and turns, as do Virgil’s, upon 
its centre. It is not merely the direction of Satan’s actual flight 
which changes between books III and IV; the apparent revival 
which has brought him to the verge of heaven’s light now becomes 
a clear process of degeneration marked by God’s comments, Satan’s 
soliloquy, and his discomfiture in the garden. So the second turns 
with the Son from avenging justice to creation. So the third turns 
from sin through penance towards regeneration. 

However one looks at the structure of Paradise Lost in its new 
division, attention is focussed firmly on one point, variously indi- 
eated from different angles. The ten-book division presents a five- 
act structure, and that structure is tragic. Its centre, if it has one, 
lies between books 5 and 6; that is to say, in the midst of the War 
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in Heaven, with evil at its most arrogant height. But that centre is 
an illusion which obscures the halving of the poem by actual num- 
ber of lines. The redivision of 1674 presents a poem which in strue- 
tural pattern, however viewed, hangs self-balanced on its centre. 
That centre is between books VI and VII, with evil on the one 
hand frustrated, and on the other creation and recreation. Every 
structural subdivision in the poem is so aimed. 

Is the new absent-mindedness of our first parent, one wonders, 
after all so insignificant, as he 


Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear; 
Then as new wak’t thus gratefully repli’d .. .; 


or Michael’s medial pause? And is it wholly a flight of fancy to 
see the simple redivision as changing a tragic pattern into the three- 


‘fold pattern of a divine comedy, underlining the intention ex- 


pressed in the opening invocation by throwing into clearer relief 
the adaptation and modification of the Virgilian pattern ? 

Yet it would not be true to say that by the simple act of redivi- 
sion Milton has repudiated the theory of the five-act epic. Five acts 
can still be readily discerned in the 1674 poem, though they are 
not the same as those of 1667. Milton makes no sacrifices; to be 
“still closing up truth to truth’’ is for him the golden rule in 
epic structure as well as in theology and arithmetic. The first two 
“‘acts’’ remain unchanged: books I and II, Satan’s revival and the 
sketching out of the plot; books III and IV, his arrival in Paradise 
and the failure of his first attempt. But Act III is no longer simply 
books V and VI, the war in heaven and Satan’s defeat; it is now 
the whole of Raphael’s reminiscential narrative, with the commen- 
tary, books V to VIII, in the actual time-scheme of the poem one 
day. Act IV is now books IX and X, the Fall and its consequences 
ending in penitence, in the actual time-scheme one more day, while 
Act V has become books XI and XII (old 10), man’s misery and 
redemption or, in terms of Adam himself, the process of regenera- 
tion, the work of but another day. 

In this dramatic scheme the new Act IIT provides a most ‘‘ample 
turn of the main design and expectation of new,’’ but the turn is 
no longer in Satan’s temporary defeat at the hands of avenging 
justice; it is in the operations of creative love as it acts purpose- 
fully, and in Adam’s progressive recognition of its meaning. Act 
IV, still the crucial act, no longer gives ‘‘a counterturn to that 
main design which changed in the third,’’ for its end is no longer 
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Satan’s success but man’s penitence and reconciliation ; it therefore 
underlines the turn of Act III and prepares for the final victory 
to be prophesied in Act V. 

The dramatic and epic structural patterns are thus brought into 
exact alignment by the simple redivision of 1674. Paradise Lost is 
in fact the consummate example of five-act epic structure. Its au- 
thor’s final tinkering clarified its beautifully coherent epic pattern 
on the Virgilian model and adjusted its drama to leave with the 
reader a much deeper ‘‘satisfaction of probabilities.’’ 


6. 


Did Milton succeed through this redivision in changing ‘‘those 
notes’’ to epic? That is another question. It is with structural 
pattern that we have been directly concerned throughout, and with 
intention as it expresses itself in structural emphasis, not with 
execution. We have indeed been dealing with an imitation of an 
imitation several times removed, and with the shadow of a fictional 
skeleton. The substance (and indeed the actual shape) of the fic- 
tion remained quite unchanged in 1674. But the change does alter 
the light in which it appears, and may suggest that it is at once 
less questionable and more questionable than has sometimes been 
thought. 

Milton, it is clear, was by no means unaware of what has been 
called ‘‘the unconscious meaning’’ of Paradise Lost. It may be that 
in 1667 he was not quite aware of it, or that for some reason or 
other he was then much inclined towards it; it is certainly empha- 
sized by his having written in ten books. But the 1674 renumber- 
ing indicates his consciousness of Satan’s power over the poem, 
and (if it was not simply a trivial toying) the new disposition 
was meant to strengthen Satan’s chains. Its motive was to shift 
the poem’s emphasis and its centre in a way that would point more 
clearly to its stated intention. Paradise Lost was always meant 
be a poem whose beginning is disobedience, whose middle is woe, 
and whose ultimate end is restoration. It may be that the intention 
was clouded in 1667, or that Milton’s view of. restoration was ob- 
seured. The 1674 revision is at any rate an effort to clarify the 
poem’s ways. 

It is also clear that Milton’s control over his vast material never 
wavered, though he may not always have been clear as to what he 
was doing or had done with it. He renumbers his books; he does 
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not change his argument. The masses have been set in their places, 
though they have not been properly identified. And yet onc must 
pause. If the disposition of the masses was patient of a tragic 
pattern of structural interpretation in 1667, the unmoved masses 
remain patient of it after the tinkering of 1674. If they were pa- 
tient of a Virgilian patterning in 1674, they were already so in 
1667. No amount of arithmetical ingenuity can obscure this fact. 
Qne must read both poems and sce both patterns, for the two pat- 
terns suspend the theme between the horns of a paradox. This is 
the chief function of its structure. 

Among the Miltonic virtues we have lately been taught to ques- 
tion — from organ music and amplifying imagery to simple honesty 
—architectonic skill is not yet numbered. Every interpreter, of 
whatever colour, will allude to it, even if it be only of purpose to 
imply in passing that this is a virtue typical of rigid Puritan neo- 
classicism. Both the devoted enthusiast and the iconoclast under- 
line his claims to consistency and therewith his claim to having 
raised his great argument to a solid architectural height. The en- 
thusiast would see him as a noble Colossus, last of some titanic 
race of Renaissance poets, towering in splendidly integrated cer- 
tainty above the New Atlantis and the mutable flood engulfing it. 
The iconoclast chooses to see him either as inflexibly imposing his 
rigorous and suffocating will on paradise, or as hypocritically pre- 
tending to an assurance which nevertheless only reveals the confu- 
sion of his motives. Milton has, to be sure, himself invited such in- 
terpretations; but it might be better if we ignored them and saw 
him more often (as Carlyle saw a lesser poet) as one ‘‘carrying 
a bit of chaos about him . . . which he is manufacturing into cos- 
nos.’’ He is not profitably to be identified with any of these mon- 
sters of our distraught imagination — or of his own. 

Nor are his great poems, for all their regularity of structure, 
to be regarded as rigidly static compositions of the architectural 
order appropriate to Victorian tombs and monuments. They are 
works of poetic art, the pattern of their evolution in time begin- 
ning usually as a reminiscence of some pattern established in the 
past, and nearly always controlled by easily recognizable struc- 
tural balance, but always in process of development through con- 
flict and resolution towards a harmony which is dynamie because 
it is the result of tension released in a creative act. This harmony 
they by no means always perfectly achieve, less frequently than 
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Milton himself wished to believe. Nor need they so achieve it. They 
do not represent or express or entomb an unutterable perfection; 
they indicate a direction in which perfection may be achieved. At 
their best they pause, like Michael, betwixt a world destroyed and 
world restored; and the creative act for poet and reader often 
comes afterwards, while the poem is ‘‘thought . . . still speaking,” 
like Raphael. 

Paradise Lost (Professor Bush has made one certain) is to be 
regarded as no mausoleum of decayed classicism. It is rather to 
be read as a metaphor of spiritual evolution. Its structural pattern 
is neither rigidly fixed nor shifted; it is shifting. The firmness with 
which Milton defines his structural blocks serves chiefly to sustain 
the Christian paradox on which the metaphor is hinged. It would 
seem that in the redivision of 1674 Milton underlines the direction 
of the shifting. Whatever the cause, it indicates what Professor 
Thompson himself has so well illustrated: he remained intent on 
the perfect adaptation of the pattern to the end. 
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RECENT CRITICISM OF PARADISE LOST 


By Douaias Busi 
Harvard University 


During the years 1940-48 there have appeared at least ten books 
on Paradise Lost, the three latest within a few months of one an- 
other : 

Grant MeColley, Paradise Lost: An Account of Its Growth and 
Major Origins. Chicago: Packard, 1940. 

Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s De 
Doctrina Christiana as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 

C.S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost. Oxford University Press, 
1942. 

George Rostrevor Hamilton, Hero or Fool? A Study of Milton’s 
Satan. London: Allen and Unwin, 1944. 

Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time. Cornell University 
Press, 1945. 

Sister Mary Irma Corcoran, Milton’s Paradise with Reference 
lo the Hexameral Background. Washington: Catholie University 
of America, 1945. 

John 8. Diekhoff, Milton’s Paradise Lost: A Commentary on the 
Argument. Columbia University Press, 1946. 

3. Rajan, Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1947; New York: Oxford, 1948. 

Allan H. Gilbert, On the Composition of Paradise Lost: A Study 
of the Ordering and Insertion of Material. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 

A. J. A. Waldock, Paradise Lost and its Critics. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1947. 

There have also been general studies in which Paradise Lost has 
had a more or less large place, such as Malcolm M. Ross’s Milton’s 
Royalism: A Study of the Conflict of Symbol and Idea in the Poems 

Cornell University Press, 1943) and Irene Samuel’ s Plato and 
Milton (Cornell U niversity Press, 1947). 

Among general essays and articles focused more or less upon the 
leaning of the poem, one might mention these: 
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Charles Williams, introduction to The English Poems of John 
Milton (World’s Classics, Oxford, 1940). 

Charles G. Osgood, ‘‘Milton.’’ Poetry as a Means of Grace 
(Princeton University Press, 1941). 

E. E. Stoll, ‘‘Give the Devil his Due: A Reply to Mr. Lewis.” 
R.EWS., xx (1944), 108-24. 

A. S. P. Woodhouse, ‘‘The Approach to Milton: A Note on Prae- 
tical Criticism.’’ Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
Third Series, Section II, vol. xxxvur (1944), 201-13. 

C. M. Bowra, ‘‘ Milton and the Destiny of Man.’’ From Virgil to 
Milton (London: Maemillan, 1945; New York: Macmillan, 1946). 

Charles R. Buxton, Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Goethe. Cambridge University Press; New York: Maemnil- 
lan, 1945. 

S. Musgrove, ‘‘Is the Devil an Ass?’’ R.E.S., xx1 (1945), 302-15. 

Mark Van Doren, ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ The Noble Voice (New York: 
Holt, 1946). 

This short paper is concerned only with general interpretations 
of Milton’s main theme and can only outline some main tendencies 
in the active debate. The valuable books listed — and many valu- 
able articles not listed — which may be classified as works of schol- 
arship it is impossible to take account of. Some of the essays must 
be neglected for various reasons. Mr. Buxton’s book, though writ- 
ten from the heart, does not add much to Miltonic criticism. Mr. 
Van Doren’s chapter reveals little except its author’s incapacity 
for reading Milton. Mr. Eliot’s much publicized ‘‘recantation” 
(Milton, British Academy lecture, 1947) is an essay on Milton's 
art by a great artist; in some previous lectures Mr. Eliot had made 
comments on Milton very different from his still earlier utterances, 
so that a full discourse might have been expected to show a change 
of heart — and perhaps it may be said that his latest role of gra- 
cious and perceptive appreciator sits well upon him. We must like- 
wise pass by the later essays in which Professor Stoll has contin- 
ued to elucidate the aesthetic and dramatic qualities of Milton, 
among them one of the best of Miltonic studies, ‘‘ From the Supe! 
human to the Human in Paradise Lost’? (From Shakespeare to 
Joyce, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944).' 

Since I could not presume to review a shelf of substantial and 
comprehensive works that have already been mostly reviewed, | 


1First printed in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 11 (1933). 
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shall, as | said, try only to outline some main points of controversy. 
But first one may express astonishment, agreeable astonishment, 
over the mere number of books as evidence of the active interest 
in Paradise Lost; in no nine-year period before, surely, can there 
have been so many — and of course a list of books about Milton 
would be much longer. No doubt Mr. Lewis’ Preface was one of 
those books which beget others; he stimulated the writers who might 
be described as on his side of the fence, and he aroused opposition 
from Messrs. Stoll, Musgrove, Hamilton, and Waldock. A more 
general reason is that in recent decades historians of ideas, and 
notably Miltonie scholars, have done so much to illuminate the 
currents of thought in Milton’s age and in his mind and works, 
and the re-creation of his intellectual and spiritual climate de- 
manded reassessment of his great poem. 

Some still more general reasons may be found in climatic changes 
in our own world. The revival of Donne after the first world war 
was at once a reaction against the outworn romantic tradition in 
poetry and against any kind of idealism, romantic or Miltonic, and 
it was an excited discovery of a neglected body of writing which was 
associated, rightly or wrongly, with the sensibility and the tech- 
nique and the ‘‘private poetry’’ of many modern poets. And the 
pessimistic and cynical strain in Donne (to use two cliché adjec- 
tives) seemed to harmonize perfectly with the defeatist mood of 
the years after 1918, the years of ‘‘the hollow men.’’ During this 
past decade, however, the often uncritical exaltation of Donne has 
apparently subsided to a more judicious level, modern poets have 
found other gods, and a healthy reaction toward Milton — or the 
possibility of a healthy reaction — seems to have set in. And while 
contemporary poets may not yet have availed themselves of Mr. 
Eliot’s permission to read Milton, and while Milton must remain 
much less imitable and usable than Donne, the general atmosphere 
has become favorable at least for readers’ right appreciation of 
Milton and Paradise Lost. Our outlook upon the world is inevitably 
bleak, but it is not that of the 1920’s. Recent pessimism has gone 
deeper, into something like a desperate recognition of alternatives 
aud of the basic causes in man himself, and such a state of mind - 
‘xcept in those who are aesthetically insulated —- may make Donne 
‘ppear rather small and irrelevant in comparison with Milton. 
Further, Milton cannot but profit from the modern revival of re- 
‘igion that has grown out of the state of mind just indicated, a 
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revival that has taken many forms (witness such varied names as 
Kierkegaard, Maritain, Niebuhr, Kafka, Eliot, and Auden) ; and 
the popularity of Mr. C. 8S. Lewis’ religious books indicates at least 
the widespread desire for some more positive nourishment than 
the east wind. We may observe all around us a phenomenon which 
would have been inconceivable twenty-five years ago (or through- 
out the 19th century), the currency, in the intellectual and criti- 
cal vocabulary, of such words as ‘‘guilt,’’ ‘‘pride,’’ ‘‘grace,’’ ‘‘re- 
demption.’’ That may indicate wishful religiosity rather than re- 
ligion, but even religiosity is remarkable enough. 

This new climate, though of course far from universal, has been 
favorable for the understanding of Milton’s religion from the in- 
side (though it seems to be easier for moderns to understand Cal- 
vinism or Catholicism than the ‘‘rational’’ tradition to which Mil- 
ton belonged), as the new exploration of the religious thought of 
his age has helped understanding from the outside. Criticism of 
the 19th century and the early 20th, inspired by Blake and Shelley, 
by the Whig view of English history, and by secular liberalism 
in general, was given to celebrating Milton as the great rebel and 
great artist while neglecting, misinterpreting, or deploring his sup- 
posed religious beliefs and attitudes. Sir Walter Raleigh’s clever 
and shallow Milton (1900) crystallized the orthodox view of Para- 
dise Lost for the succeeding generation and beyond. Raleigh’s facile 
remarks on Milton’s theology have been echoed by critic after critic, 
and even by a scholar or two. In the first quarter of our century, 
in short, it was axiomatic that Milton was a supreme master of 
style and rhythm, but that the less said about his religion the bet- 
ter. As Raleigh had summed it up, Paradise Lost was a monument 
to dead ideas. 

Those numerous readers who, in one way or another, have re- 
garded Satan as the real hero (the corollary being that God is the 
real villain) have been led to that assumption by several causes: 
the momentum of the romantic interpretation; the habit, derived 
from that tradition, of not really reading the poem but twisting it 
out of shape to fit a mistaken notion of its author; the common ina- 
bility to understand Christian values in a Christian poem; and 
of course what might have been put first, Milton’s partial — and 
inevitable — failure to give his God the imaginative validity of 
Satan. That these causes still operate among college students, and 
that reconditioning can sometimes be difficult, every teacher knows. 
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That they still operate among critics, a few of the names on our 
list bear witness, though they are few. Most of the studies cited 
show how far attitudes have changed for the better. Whether con- 
cerned primarily with awakening a right response in the modern 
reader, or with defining the poet’s intention in the light of his own 
age, or with both purposes, those studies may be most simply divid- 
ed according to their authors’ idea of Milton as a religious poet. 
Since any reader of this paper will have read most or all of the 
books and essays, it is not letting any cat out of the bag to say that 
most of the writers see Milton as essentially the religious poet he 
thought he was, and read the poem pretty much as we must be- 
lieve he intended it to be read (so far as that can be done by mod- 
erns who do not share his precise creed). And, since the nature 
of his aim and the success of the result turn chiefly on our view of 
Satan and of God, we may follow that central question through 
these books. If we slight American scholars and critics, it is be- 
cause they have been almost wholly on the side of the angels; the 
Satanist fallacy, in its various forms and degrees, has flourished 
chiefly in England — which has also provided some of the best 
antidotes. As a spring-board or general criterion I might quote 
from the paper, cited above, in which Professor Woodhouse lays 
down philosophic and aesthetic desiderata for the ideal critic of 
Paradise Lost : 

I should adopt simply as an hypothesis to be verified the position that Milton 
knew what he was about, that the characterization of Satan squares with these 
intentions and assumptions; and I should re-examine the epic in order to dis- 
cover how far the hypothesis was supported by the text, whether it brought 
into relief elements in the characterization which the Satanie school (as we 
may call it) ignored, and what basis it offered for an interpretation of char- 
acter and poem which did not issue in contradiction and confusion. That Mil- 
ton’s attitude towards Satan raises an interesting psychological and aesthetic 
problem is, I think, true. It is a subtler problem than the Satanic school 
imagines, and one not to be isolated from the question of Milton’s develop- 
ment and the question of the relation subsisting between his experience, 
thought, and art. 

In 1925 — to go back of our starting-point — when what may be 
called the Raleigh view was dominant, and anti-Miltonist criticism 
had not yet swelled to a chorus, Professor Saurat’s semipopular 
Milton: Man and Thinker gained a hearing for a more historical 
and fruitful view. His Milton was not a grim Puritan Fundamen- 
talist but a son of the Renaissance, a bold humanistic thinker. That 
line had already been partly developed by Edwin Greenlaw and 
Professor Hanford, although they did not share some of Saurat’s 
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less tenable theories. Saurat was enough of the 19th century to see 
Milton projecting his own rebellious pride into Satan, and enough 
of the 20th to see sex and Mary Powell as the focal point of Mil- 
ton’s life, feeling, and thought. But Saurat at least provided a 
vigorous and valuable stimulus in taking Milton as an active mind 
whose thinking and philosophic roots demanded respectful explora- 
tion. 

Dr. Tillyard, in his Milton (1930), profited from the studies of 
Mr. Hanford and others, and gave a more temperate analysis of 
the poet and thinker, an analysis that remains substantial and 
helpful. Dr. Tillyard was, however, somewhat imbued with Saurat 
and with the older criticism and felt obliged to make a compromise, 
to distinguish between conscious and unconscious meanings in Paro- 
dise Lost, between what the poet thought he was putting in and what 
the modern reader found. The latter element includes a subdued 
version of Milton the rebel. One may guess that if Dr. Tillyard 
were now rewriting the book, he might, in view of his own and others’ 
studies in the history of ideas, be more inclined to see a unified and 
consistent poem. Sir Herbert Grierson, in his Cross Currents in 
English Literature of the XVIIth Century (1929), had made a 
somewhat similar compromise between opposing views of the poem 
by making a similar dichotomy between Milton’s heart and his 
head; the creative poet imagined Satan, the opinionated thinker 
reasoned passionately about God. Hence, though Milton is never 
on Satan’s side, Satan holds the stage with complete success and 
is the hero of the early books, where Milton’s imagination is unfet- 
tered. 

In the early 1930’s the band of anti-Miltonist critics were in full 
ery. The impulse had been given by the blasts of Mr. Pound and 
the incidental ‘‘asides’’ of Mr. Eliot (the Moloch and the Belial — 
or the Satan — of the Miltonic debate), though Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Note” 
did not appear until 1936. Other critics had been joining in— 
Messrs. Herbert Read, Middleton Murry, F. R. Leavis, Wilson 
Knight, Bonamy Dobrée. Their notion of Milton’s ideas —so far 
as they touched ideas —- was roughly that of Raleigh, but they went 
beyond the 19th century in attacking Milton’s art (not to mention 
his character) as well. Writing in the main as champions of ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ poetry (Dante, Shakespeare, Donne, Pound, Eliot), they 
saw Milton as no metaphysical and therefore no poet. Unanimity 
was almost if not quite complete. The anti-Miltonic feeling of Mr. 
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Murry and Mr. Knight was partly romantic and ‘‘mystical.’’ And 
Mr. Leavis, a notable wielder of that medium sometimes called 
‘‘Cambridge English,’’ found the chief quality of Milton’s blank 
verse to be an artificial, heavy monotony; Mr. Eliot, a great master 
of poetic rhythm, may be said to have pulled the rug out from un- 
der his follower by declaring (in What is a Classic?, 1945) that 
Milton ‘‘is never monotonous.”’ 

This glance backward has been only a reminder of the cross- 
currents that were flowing before 1940. Perhaps ‘‘cross-currents”’ 
is not the word, since the main streams of opposition hardly met. 
The anti-Miltonists, being gentlemen of letters and critics, did not 
need to read anything except one another and remained ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, any competent modern exposition of Milton’s 
beliefs (though they had no complaints about the theology of Dante 
or Donne) ; they were equally indifferent to expositions of his art, 
since they knew that there was only one kind of poetry and that 
it was not Milton’s. The defenders of Milton’s art and thought, 
being scholars, did not have seats on the band-wagon of fashionable 
criticism and did not reach general readers. The one defence that 
did have a semipopular success (to judge from a number of re- 
views) was not a book which could do Milton much good — Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Milton and his Modern Critics (1940-41), which 
was a not very critical attack on the critics and, on the positive 
side, the earnest but inadequate tribute of a nineteenth-century 
aesthete. Moreover, the defenders of Milton, though they did ad- 
mirable service in interpreting both his art and his thought, were 
perhaps sometimes biased by the new tradition of ‘‘Milton the 
Renaissance humanist’’ and by the vogue of the metaphysicals, and 
did not make quite as strong or as ‘‘pure’’ claims for Milton as 
they might have made. 

What was needed now was criticism which, without the stigma 
of the supposedly inert orthodoxy of mere scholars, could interpret 
Milton the religious poet from the inside, and that want was sup- 
plied in the essays of 1940-41 by Charles Williams and Professor 
Osgood, and in Mr. Lewis’ book, avowedly inspired by Williams, of 
1942. Williams met both the anti-Miltonist critics and the Raleigh 
tradition by showing, with quiet force, that Milton was a sensitive 
and subtle, not a mechanical, artist, and — what was more novel — 
that he was a great Christian poet, that a good many who had 
Pronounced upon him simply could not understand a Christian 
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poem. The same year provided one more example of that disability, 
Lord David Cecil’s remarks on Paradise Lost in his introduction 
to the Oxford Book of Christian Verse, remarks which were, inci- 
dentally, one more reproduction of Raleigh. 

In his Preface to Paradise Lost, Mr. Lewis followed the road 
taken by Williams, but of course with a much greater range of 
topics and much fuller discussion. One or two of the topics were 
perhaps not very rewarding, but most of the book, as a multitude 
of readers know, was marked by liveliness, wisdom, and fresh and 
imaginative insight, both aesthetic and religious. Although the 
Christian Mr. Eliot had found Milton’s theology repellent, the 
Christian Mr. Lewis, like Charles Williams, did not. He could ap- 
preciate Milton’s religious conception of order, his presentation 
of divine love in Christ, his understanding of good and evil, hu- 
mility and pride. And, as one would expect, Mr. Lewis gave short 
shrift to the romantic view of Satan. But his own view stirred up 
debate. 

The trouble may be said to have started with Raleigh’s remark 
(Milton, p. 133) about Satan: ‘‘His very situation as the fearless 
antagonist of Omnipotence makes him either a fool or a hero, and 
Milton is far indeed from permitting us to think him a fool.’’ These 
are rather blunt and fallacious alternatives. Charles Williams, 
speaking of the conventional view of Satan, put the question in a 
very different light: ‘‘All Paradise Lost was supposed to be an 
image of pride; yet much of Paradise Lost can be felt to revolve, 
laughingly and harmoniously, round the solemn and helpless image 
of pride.’’ And he had spoken further of ‘‘The irrepressible laugh- 
ter of heaven at the solemn antics of ‘injured merit,’ of the ‘self 
impair’d.’ ’’? These and related hints were amplified in Mr. Lewis’ 
discussion of Satan, and it was on this idea that Messrs. Stoll, Mus- 
grove and Hamilton fastened. With Mr. Hamilton’s J/ero or Fool? 
we shall not linger, since that small book may be called only a re- 
statement of the romantic notion of Satan and Milton, or an ex- 
pansion of the view already summarized from Grierson’s Cross 
Currents. As for Professors Stoll and Musgrove, their articles were 
in themselves provocative and valuable, but their disagreement with 
Mr. Lewis seems to have been at least partly verbal rather than 
fundamental. If (with no warrant whatever) I might venture to 
mediate, I would say that Williams and Mr. Lewis did not think 
of making Satan a fool in the sense of being stupid or lacking in 
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grandeur. They did, however, speak in the somewhat Chesterton- 
ian manner of religious initiates, that is, with an exuberant assur- 
ance that all is well in God’s world, that evil is damned and can- 
not win, and that, while it is a great reality, it is also only an ele- 
ment or a phase in that divine comedy which comprehends and 
transcends man and history. In other words, and as other students 
of the poem have said more prosaically, Satan and his fellows are 
presented as spiritually blind, unaware that Good is simply irre- 
sistible, unaware accordingly of the utter futility of their rebelling 
and debating and scheming against God. Hence they are not merely 
three-dimensional figures in an epic narrative but are enveloped 
in irony. Only in that sense is Satan a ‘‘fool,’’ and with such a 
view of Milton’s intention and achievement one may suppose that 
all right-minded Miltonists, including Professors Stoll and Mus- 
grove, agree. 

Mr. Bowra, like Mr. Lewis, approaches Paradise Lost by way of 
the epic tradition, and he brings to his elaborate essay the learn- 
ing of a classical scholar and the insight of a wide-ranging critic 
of poetry. Without Mr. Lewis’ dangerous instinct for paradox, 
he is informed and wise on the issues we have been following. In- 
stead of starting, like the romantic critics, with Satan, he starts 
with Milton’s fundamental and all-embracing vision of divine order 
and harmony. It is against that background and criterion that we 


‘tnust see the violation of order and harmony by Satan and by 


Adam and Eve. Man is ‘‘truly free only when he is in perfect 
harmony with the order that God demands of him,’’ and God and 
Christ embody not only reason and justice but love. Satan em- 
bodies, naturally, some main qualities of the traditional epic hero, 
though these are of course all perverted. Milton repudiates the 
traditional epic quest of earthly glory as wicked; true heroism, for 
him, is suffering for the good. Satan, with all his greatness, is odious 
and horrible. ‘‘If we allow his | Milton’s] assumptions, his presenta- 
tion of Satan is consistent and clear.”’ 

Professor Diekhoff begins his Commentary with chapters on Mil- 
ton’s theory of poetry and his rhetoric of persuasion (invocations, 
leseriptions, handling of dramatic speeches for a desired effect). 
“In Paradise Lost the success of the proof depends upon the dem- 
onstration of the evil of Satan, the innocence and the subsequent 
guilt of Adam and Eve, the justice of God, and the compassion of 
the Son. These demonstrated, the reader’s emotions will take care 
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of themselves’’ (p. 23). Happily, in the exposition of these topics, 
Mr. Diekhoff does not assume that the modern reader’s emotions 
are quite so readily amenable to logical demonstration; if they 
were, there would be no occasion for his or others’ corrective com- 
mentaries. To read the poem as it stands, without prepossessions, 
to see what it says and how the poet’s central purpose governs all 
its parts, might seem, at this time of day, a superfluous enterprise, 
but that is just what the older school of critics avoided doing, par. 
ticularly with regard to Satan. Mr. Diekhoff, beginning with 
Satan’s first ‘‘heroic’’ speech, shows how Milton both directly 
guides the reader’s reactions and also relies upon his recognition 
of evil, open or disguised. The plain record of Satan’s purposes, 
words, and deeds — though perhaps oversimplified here through 
the scant recognition of Satan’s magnificence — is so overwhelm- 
ing that one can only marvel again at the ill-conditioned perversity 
which misinterprets both Satan and Milton. Whether or not Mr. 
' Diekhoff’s exposition of Milton’s argument would convert the un- 
converted (and the same question attends any defensive exposi- 
tion), it can be read by any modern Miltonic scholar with entire 
or almost entire agreement; and it is well to have the thematic 
framework of the poem, and a good deal of its method, set forth 
with such coherent clarity. 

Mr. Rajan also wishes to look directly at Paradise Lost, but 
against its original background of belief and thought, a background 
which was the common possession of its first readers, though it was 
even then disintegrating. Mr. Rajan does not always observe the 
limits of his title (and his book is probably the better for it), and 
parts of what he says have been said before; but he makes dis- 
tinctive contributions himself and his relating of modern investi- 
gation of seventeenth-century ideas to Paradise Lost is learned, 
sound, and highly intelligent. If Mr. Diekhoff’s aim now and then 
allows us to forget that he is discussing a poem, Mr. Rajan’s does 
not, since he is always concerned with Milton’s poetic materials and 
methods. Although Paradise Lost and the Christian Doctrine are, 
as Professor Kelley showed, doctrinally identical, the large differ- 
ences between them ‘‘are eventually due to the differences in the 
media and aims of expository prose and epic poetry.’’ Mr. Rajan 
emphasizes — rightly, I think, at least for the reader of the poe! 
—the supreme importance of Milton’s sharing a traditional and 
almost universal orthodoxy and the minor importance of his hetero 
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doxy ; and he shows how Milton works in his heresies in incidental 
and dramatic ways which obscure or cancel their effects. 

Everywhere Milton weaves into his own unified plan religious 
beliefs and philosophic ideas of the generations and centuries be- 
fore him — the materials of the hexaemeral tradition; the order, 
(degree, and harmony of the great chain of being; Christian liberty ; 
and so on. All the data and symbols, parallels and contrasts, con- 
tribute to an intricate but lucid symmetry and manifest ‘‘an eternal 
order within which all things exist and outside which they are 
doomed to self-destruction.’’ [f we understand Milton’s passionate 
vision of divine order, we understand Satan and the sin of Adam 
and Eve, and what comes with their sin, the reign of disorder in 
their souls, in nature, and in history. In regard to the last two 
books, in which few Miltonists except Professor E. N. S. Thompson 
(P.Q., Xxu, 1943) have shown a warm interest, Mr. Rajan modifies 
the view set forth by Mr. Tillyard. Milton is not seeking an outlet 
for his pessimism but is trying to affirm God’s omnipresent provi- 
dence, justice, and merey; yet his consciousness of man’s sinful 
history cannot be subdued, and the great idealist cannot bridge 
the chasm between his vision and the fact. 

In ‘‘The Problem of Satan,’’ Mr. Rajan disposes of the too simple 
antithesis, ‘‘ Hero or Fool?,’’ and distinguishes between Satan as 
a poetic force and as a cosmic principle. The beliefs of Milton and 
his age ensured certain clear and positive reactions to Satan, which 
the poet could powerfully evoke and play upon. At first, says Mr. 
Rajan, the conflict between Satan and God is ‘‘dramatically real 
in proportion as you assent to the illusion of equality which the 
poem communicates.’’ Though he adds that the illusion is not in- 
tended to last, one may doubt if Milton and his age could have 
entertained it, and if the poem communicates it. Tracing the prog- 
ress Of Satan’s degeneration, Mr. Rajan shows — as Professor Mus- 
grove had shown — how Satan’s greatness, seen against the back- 
ground of evil, blends into his impotence in the presence of good. 
He concludes that Satan did not run away with Milton’s instinets 
and imagination but is on the whole what the poet intended him to 
ve; what failure there is lies in the depiction of the heavenly val- 
les which should subdue him -—a conelusion which, if not novel, 
velis eminently right. We cannot follow Mr. Rajan through his 
‘xcellent chapter on the style of Paradise Lost, though it is insep- 
arable from what precedes it, since it deals with the success or 
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failure of the epic style in realizing and re-enforcing the spiritual 
theme. One may think — without using ‘‘dramatic’’ in the Shake- 
spearian sense — that the critic goes too far in denying dramatic 
qualities to Milton’s epic style, and he himself supplies some evi- 
dence. 

Just when one had thought that a new, informed, and essentially 
unassailable orthodoxy of interpretation had been established, along 
came Mr. Waldock with a freshly particularized statement of old 
heresy. But before we turn to him, we must go back a few years to 
Professor Malcolm M. Ross’s Milton’s Royalism (1943), an original 
and provocative book which leads, I think, to a mistaken conclusion. 
Mr. Ross sees Milton as an instinctive Platonic-Christian-Spenseri- 
an idealist and aristocrat, nourished in youth on traditions of ideal 
kingship, who is compelled by political events and his own change 
of heart to repudiate royalism, but who, when he comes to depict 
a sovereign God, is unable to suppress his royalist instincts and 
turns his ideal Deity into a despotic Jehovah chastising an unre- 
generate world. If Mr. Ross had been content to set in high relief 
the difficulties, for a poet of Milton’s inheritance and temper, of 
rendering religious ideas in the concrete terms of the heroic poem, 
one could have applauded his thesis as well as his argumentative 
powers. As it is, he seems, like a number of the older critics, to in- 
terpret Paradise Lost in the light of surface images and incidents, 
while neglecting or misinterpreting the body of his expressed be- 
liefs and his general and particular poetic intentions. In other 
words, Mr. Ross seems to take Milton’s partial failure in the artis- 
tic presentation of God as evidence of a crude or spurious concep- 
tion of God, to ignore Milton’s identification of God with reason, 
order, harmony, and love. From such an analysis Paradise Lost 
emerges as a poem of power politics, a defeated revolutionary’s 
vicarious revenge. Mr. Ross may have fallen a victim to his own 
dialectical skill; one can hardly believe that that is the total im- 
pression he gets from the poem. 

Mr. Waldock’s Paradise Lost and its Critics (1947) was in some 
respects out of date before it was published. Whether because of 
the difficulties of writing in Australia or because of lack of inter- 
est, he touches no American writing on Milton later than 1938. He 
speaks several times of Greenlaw’s ‘‘A Better Teacher than Aquil- 
as’? (1917), an article useful in its day but hardly worth com 
batting now; he mentions one article, of the same year, by Pro- 
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fessor Hanford; he mentions Professor Stoll (Poets and Play- 
wrights, not the later volume) and Mr. Pound, and discusses the 
essay by Paul Elmer More and Professor C. C. Green’s discriminat- 
ing article on the Fall (MLN, itm [1938], 557-71) — and that con- 
stitutes his recognition of North-American scholarship and criti- 
cism. 

The English critics Mr. Waldock chiefly controverts are Messrs. 
Tillyard (whose view of Satan he seems to accept), Williams, and 
Lewis. He himself belongs more or less to the Raleigh school, al- 
though Raleigh saw no real problems in Paradise Lost and Mr. 
Waldock sees many. Those problems, however, have been largely 
created by Milton’s recent critics; the poet himself was too simple- 
minded to feel most of them. One of Mr. Waldock’s reiterated 
charges is that the critics have been interpreting and eulogizing 
a ghost poem — that is, Milton’s intended or theoretical meaning — 
and he wishes to bring us back to the poem Milton actually wrote. 
That poem he reads, not with the effort to understand, but with 
the eye of a not unamiable prosecuting lawyer looking for points 
to score against his opponents, both the poet and the critics; indeed 
Mr. Waldock devotes himself so largely to showing how bad much 
of Paradise Lost is that one wonders why he thought it and its 
critics worth powder and shot. As for his point of view and scale 
of values, one item will serve. When Satan accepts ‘‘the perilous 
scouting mission to the new world’’—that is, when the embodi- 
ment of evil has volunteered to undermine divine order and har- 
mony by corrupting innocent man —he has done, says the critic, 
‘‘when all is said, a noble thing. . . .’’ Anyone who has such a re- 
action is simply disqualified for writing about Milton at all. Here 
and elsewhere — as when he discusses Adam’s being swayed by love 
for Eve instead of love for God — Mr. Waldock seems to be one 
of those critics who cannot understand a Christian poem. That he 
conducts his argument with acuteness does not improve his case 
any more than Satan’s skill improves his. But we have reviewed 
anumber of books and essays that have been consolidating a new 
comprehension of Paradise Lost, and probably we do not need to 
be unduly cast down by the sporadic propagation of old or new 
errors. ‘To anyone who shares the general recent view, Mr. Waldock 
Must seem little better than one of the wicked, and the poem teaches 
us that wickedness cannot prevail. 








THE TRINITY MANUSCRIPT AND THE DICTATION 
OF PARADISE LOST 


sy JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 
Queens College, New York 


NATURE, INSPIRATION, AND ART 


Milton, according to his own belief, was a born poet — a poet ‘‘by 
strong propensity of nature.’’ He was an inspired poet. Moreover, 
he believed his inspiration to be different from that of other poets, 
that he was a prophetic poet. After his blindness, he found blind- 
ness itself an evidence that he was one of a company of the specially 
favored : 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old. 
Like them, he has in his blindness reason for the special insight 
that he seeks : 

So much the rather thou celestial Light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

[rradiate. 
Answering charges that his blindness was a judgment for his sins, 
Milton in the Second Defense calls upon the tradition that the 
greatest prophets were blind and upon the tradition that the blind 
are specially in God’s care: 
The divine law, the divine favour, has made us [the blind] not merely secure, 
but as it were sacred, from the injuries of men, nor would seem to have brought 
this darkness upon us so much by inducing a dimness of the eyes as by the 
over-shadowing of heavenly wings, and not unfrequently is wont to illumine 
it again, when produced, by an inward and far surpassing light. 

But Milton’s Muse did not do his work for him; nor did his 
native endowment make his work easy. Poets are born and inspired, 
but they are also made. If Milton believed that great achievements 
in literature were possible only with Divine aid, he believed also 
that God helps only those who help themselves. Native endowment, 
inspiration, and art all enter into the making of a poem. 

Ida Langdon discusses Milton’s view of the importance of il- 
spiration and of art, pointing out that Milton ‘‘reverenced work- 
manship, and insisted upon method; inevitably also he admitted 
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the fact of inspiration,’’' and she quotes the passages from the 
Reason of Church Government in which Milton makes his view 
most explicit : 

I began thus farre to assent both to them and divers of my friends here at 
home, and not lesse to an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labour and intent study (which I take to be my portion in this life), 


joyn’d with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something 
to aftertimes, as they should not willingly let it die. 


Again in the Reason of Church Government, Milton affirms his 
resolution to write a great poem — an accomplishment ‘‘in a power 
above man’s power to promise’’ — 

not to be rays’d from the heat of youth or the vapours of wine ... nor to 
be obtain’d by the invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but 
by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 


knowledge . . . to this must be added industrious and select reading, steddy 
observation, insight into all seemly and generous arts and affaires... . 


The ‘‘labour and intent study,’’ the ‘‘industrious and select 
reading’’ of these passages refer to the making of a poet, not to 
the making of a poem. This was a question with which Milton was 
early and long concerned,’ and it was to making himself a poet that 
he devoted his early years. 

Even when the full circle of Milton’s private studies had been 
completed, however, the making of a poem remained for him (as 
for other poets) an arduous task. There are ample materials not 
only to show us how arduous the task and how careful Milton was 
in the performance of it, but also to give us some detailed knowl- 
edge of his writing habits.* 





\Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (New Haven, Connecticut, 1924), 
pp. 60-68. 

*He discusses it, for example, not only in the Reason of Church Govern- 
ment and the Apology for Smectymnuus, but also in Elegy VI, the Seventh 
Prolusion, the Letter to a Friend, and Ad Patrem. 

‘The chief materials for the study of Milton’s habits of composition, aside 
from the published text of the poems, are as follows: the manuscript of Book 
I of Paradise Lost; the Trinity College Manuscript, containing the holograph 
of the bulk of Milton’s minor poems as well as other materials, including draft 
plans for Paradise Lost; the accounts of contemporary biographers of Mil- 
ton; and Milton’s own scattered utterances on the art of poetry. All of these 
materials have been studied, of course, by numerous students of Milton. See, 
for example, the following: Helen Darbishire, ed., The Manuscript of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Book I, Oxford, 1931; William Aldis Wright, ed., Facsimile of 
the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems Preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1899; Helen Darbishire, The Early Lives of 
Milton, London, 1932; Allan H. Gilbert, On the Composition of Paradise Lost, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947; Ida Langdon, Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art, New Haven, Conn., 1924. 
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THE CHOICE OF SUBJECT AND GENRE 

The first step, of course, was the choice of a subject and the de- 
termination of the genre — matters not to be taken lightly. There 
are ‘‘literary exercises,’’ practice pieces, where any subject would 
do; e.g., In Quintum Novembris. Tillyard suggests that even L’Al- 
legro and Il Penseroso may be regarded as exercises.* So may the 
translations from the Psalms, undertaken in 1653 as almost daily 
stints, perhaps for practice in the early days of Milton’s blindness. 
There are occasional poems, written by invitation (Arcades and 
Comus), where the occasion and the genre are specified, but the 
subject not, or where the occasion (Lycidas) dictates the subject 
and requires Milton to write before he is ready. There are deeply 
personal poems — Lpitaphium Damonis and some of the sonnets. 
But when Milton came to write Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes, he had completed the full circle of his stud- 
ies and had served his apprenticeship. The world lay all before him 
where to choose his subject, and he was free to cast it into whatever 
form would prove ‘‘most doctrinal and exemplary to a nation.” 
The subject and the form of Paradise Lost we may watch Milton 
choose. 

Milton chose the subject and the form for Paradise Lost after 
long consideration. His reasons for his choices have been the sub- 
ject of much speculation by Milton students. Early in his career 
he projected a great epic, in Mansus (1639) and in Epitaphium 
Damonis (1640) contemplating an Arthurian epic. In the Reason 
of Church Government (1642), he speculates upon the relative 
merits of epic and dramatic form and wonders in ‘‘ what king or 
knight before the conquest’? he might best lay the pattern of a 
Christian hero. At about the same time he enters in the Trinity 
College Manuscript a long list of subjects, drawn from Biblical and 
from British history, which might well be suited to epic or dra- 
matie treatment. Of these subjects, so early considered, the sub- 
ject of Adam Unparadiz’d interested him especially, as the four 
outlines for a tragedy on that subject indicate.® Moreover, accord- 
ing to Edward Phillips, he began a tragedy on the theme of Para 
dise Lost sometime during the 1640’s—a tragedy of which ten 
lines survive: Paradise Lost, Book IV, ll. 32-41. 

1E. M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 1-35. 

5Gilbert’s On the Composition of Paradise Lost is the most recent and most 


comprehensive study of the plans for Paradise Lost and their relation to the 
finished poem. 
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Tue Economy or A PoEM 


Gilbert suggests that Milton did not decide upon the epic form 
for Paradise Lost until he had made an elaborate false start in 
dramatic form — indeed, that he may have written the whole trage- 
dy, and that large portions of it may survive in Paradise Lost : 
Having, then, a tragedy planned and perhaps wholly written, Milton’s prob- 
lem was to transform it into an epic. First he needed to change stage direc- 
tions into descriptive verse and to supplement and enlarge references to setting. 
Much stage action also now had to be narrated... . 

In addition to transforming his old material, Milton was obliged to devise 
new scenes fitted for epic, especially those in Hell, Chaos, and Heaven... .6 

The shift from dramatic to epic treatment, whether or not the 
tragedy had been written, required a new outline, of course, and 
presumably this outline was also committed to paper. Gilbert sur- 
mises, and gives strong evidence, that the ‘‘Argument’’ of Para- 
dise Lost was not based upon the poem itself but contains at least 
parts which are of earlier composition than the final form of the 
poem; i.e., that the Argument is a revision of a working outline 
from which Milton sometimes departed and that it was not changed 
to fit the change of plan.” 

Milton, then, at least in composing Paradise Lost, wrote from an 
outline. This outline began as a bare indication of subject and per- 
sons and became in three revisions an abstract of the plot of a 
tragedy. In further revisions, which we do not have, it became a 
detailed outline for an epic. In writing his poem from this outline, 
Milton presumably utilized material based on the earlier, discarded 
plan. Presumably he made changes in the outline as his work 
progressed, and in doing so, at the cost of some revision, he some- 
times changed the order of the parts of his poem. There are similar 
shifts of material in Comus, where we may see some of the work 
being done. 

Any changes that we find in the Trinity College manuscript of 
Comus are late changes; for that manuscript, in spite of its many 
revisions, is by no means a first draft. It is a copy of an earlier 
draft, presumably so much reworked as to be illegible. The Trinity 
Manuscript draft is a final draft, the basis for clean copy for publi- 
vation or performance, but it is not itself clean copy. How many 


_—— 

*Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

Ubid., pp. 27-32. 

J. 8. Diekhoff, ‘The Text of Comus, 1634-1645,’’ PMLA, Lit (September, 
1937), 705ff. 
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drafts preceded it, we do not know; but even in the late draft of 
the Trinity College Manuscript we see Milton shifting material 
from one point in the poem to another, notably in two passages. 

In the margin of the manuscript at line 670, Milton wrote: ‘‘that 
weh follows heere is in the pasted leafe begins and first behold 
this &c.’’ On an inserted leaf are lines 671-704, of which lines 678. 
686 are themselves a marginal insertion. The others -—— 671-677 and 
687-704 — are a revision of lines (themselves much revised and 
then cancelled) which follow line 755 in the manuscript. The same 
cancelled passage includes lines 661-664, which are inserted in the 
margin of the manuscript at line 660: 

Fool do not boast, 


Thou canst not touch the freedom of my minde 

With all thy charms, although this corporal rinde 

Thou hast immanacl’d, while Heav’n sees good. 
These lines, which state the theme of the Lady’s part of the dia- 
logue with Comus, are thus moved forward to the very beginning of 
the dialogue. The shift of lines 671-677 and 687-704, with the insert 
between them, is further rearrangement of the dialogue between 
Comus and the Lady. All told, in this passage nine lines are added 
and a score moved to a position about a hundred lines earlier in the 
poem. 

There are two versions of the epilogue of Comus in the manu- 
script, a cancelled version 34 lines long and a 48 line expansion 
of it, and there is evidence that the work of revision was done on 
another sheet. Nineteen lines of this epilogue were used as pro- 
logue in the Bridgewater Manuscript and presumably when Comus 
was performed. Even if we credit Lawes with this change (which 
would be doubtful), the epilogue itself is an afterthought by Mil- 
ton in which he utilizes ideas and phrases cancelled at the very 
beginning of the poem, where they were in effect part of a pro- 
logue. Moreover, the same cancelled passage at the beginning of the 
poem includes lines which, revised, become ll. 393-396." 

Since Milton thus shifted material in a late draft of Comus and 
since he utilized in the body of Comus lines cancelled at the begin- 
ning, ‘we may assume other such shifts and salvages as the poem 
took shape in earlier drafts. That he rearranged material in Comus 
is confirmation of Gilbert’s argument, based on the text of Para- 
dise Lost, that he rearranged parts of Paradise Lost as well — and 


*Ibid., pp. 717-718, n. 718. 
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presumably in Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. That he 
salvaged cancelled material in parts of Comus makes it likely that 
he salvaged cancelled material in parts of Paradise Lost and the 
other long poems, whether or not he was salvaging lines from a 
discarded tragedy. In any event, Milton was economical in his work 
with the ‘‘oeconomy or disposition of the fable.’’ 


THE COMPOSITION OF A POEM 


Long poems Milton wrote, then, from tentative outlines. After 
his blindness, he dictated them to ‘‘ whatever hand came next.’’ In 
spite of Edward Phillips’ claim to be ‘‘cheif amanuensis’’ for 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, probably Milton dictated 
most to a hired reader and amanuensis who came to him daily, at 
dawn. Then, sometimes lying in bed, as Richardson tells us, or lean- 
ing back in an easy chair with his leg thrown over the arm of it, 
Milton would dictate ‘‘a good stock of verses’’ stored up during 
a sleepless night, or after waking early, or which his muse dictated 
tohim slumbering.’® Again, from seven until dinner, his man would 
read to him and write for him, ‘‘the writing as much as the read- 
ing.’”") 

Sometimes Milton would dictate to one of his two younger daugh- 
ters, to one of his nephews, perhaps to youths sent by their parents 
to profit from his conversation, or perhaps, as Phillips tells us, to 
those ‘‘of man’s estate, who of their own accord greedily catched 
at the opportunity of being his readers, that they might as well reap 
the benefit of what they read to him, as oblige him by the benefit 
of their reading.’’!” 

To these various hands, according to Phillips, Milton would dic- 
tate ‘‘parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time,’’ or -- 
according to Richardson — as many as forty verses. Then, from 





Richardson as follows: ‘‘That he frequently composed lying in bed in 
the morning . .. I have been well informed; that when he could not sleep, but 
lay awake whole nights, he tried; not one verse could he make: at other times 
flowed easy his unpremeditated verse. . . .’’ Darbishire, The Early Lives of 
wy p. 291. The Anonymous biography, Aubrey, and Phillips add other 
detail, 

Not all of the writing, of course, was Paradise Lost. There were notes to 
‘¢ taken; there were letters to be written; and Milton was working at other 
things as well. According to the anonymous Life, it was the early hours, ‘the 
time friendly to the Muses,’’ that regularly ‘‘ fell to his poetry.’’ 

Even in the manuscript of Book I of Paradise Lost, a clean copy sub- 
mitted to the Licenser and used by the printer, Miss Darbishire distinguishes 
‘orrections made by five different hands.— The Manuscript of Paradise Lost, 
Book I, Introduction, p. xxii. 
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time to time, he would employ Phillips or some other literate per. 
son to correct the orthography and pointing — corrections, we may 
be sure, in which Milton took part.’* 

From the accounts of the early biographers, it seems unlikely 
that Milton dictated his poem, or any considerable part of it, line 
by line as he composed. More probably, passages were worked out 
in his memory and then committed to paper. There would be whole. 
sale revisions — deletions and additions, transpositions, and all 
sorts of verbal substitutions — still to be made as passages were 
read back to the author, from time to time, but the first shaping of 
a passage, with the many changes that must be made as a first draft 
takes form, would be done in the memory. This storing up of groups 
of lines would account for the ‘‘parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty 
verses’’-— or forty —to which Phillips and Richardson refer. It 
would account for Milton’s eagerness ‘‘to be milked,’’ as he said, 
when his amanuensis was delayed in the morning. It would make 
it worth his while to ring for his daughter ‘‘at what hour soever 
... to secure what came.’’ It is tempting to surmise that Milton 
may have composed in units corresponding roughly to the verse- 
paragraphs which are so striking a characteristic of his style.” 

The manuscript produced by such dictation to such a variety of 
amanuenses would need far more revision than mere correction of 
orthography and pointing. Perhaps Richardson is right that groups 
of forty lines would be reduced by half. We may assume so from 
Milton’s earlier practice in the Trinity Manuscript, and we may 
also assume that other passages were greatly expanded. There must 
have been deletions and additions, as well as the rearrangements 
of which Gilbert finds evidence and for which there are parallels 
in the manuscript of Comus. 


13Loc. cit. Miss Darbishire writes as follows: ‘‘After reading the manu 
script through many times, with an eye now to handwriting, now to spelling, 
now to punctuation, and after carefully scrutinizing every correction that has 
been made in it, I have become convineed that behind the greater number of 
the corrections — I will not say all —there is a single mind at work, and that 
that mind is Milton’s.’’ 

14Tf Milton composed in paragraphs, or at least in groups of lines, he dictated 
in lines. He tells us in the Apology for Smectymnuus that he had ‘‘an ear that 
could measure a just cadence and scan without articulating,’’ but the ears 0 
his several amanuenses would not be so trustworthy. It would be necessary 
for Milton to indicate lines by pauses. Since he was dictating to long-hand 
amanuenses, perhaps he waited at the end of each line, so that the seribe could 
keep up. There is evidence in the text (both in the poems of the Trinity Col- 
lege Manuscript and in Paradise Lost) that Milton in reading his own verse 
did pause at the end of each line. See J. S. Diekhoff, ‘Terminal Pause 
Milton’s Verse,’’ SP, xxx (April, 1935), 235-239. 
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The manuscript of a long poem dictated over a period of years, 
piece-meal, by a blind poet, parts of it to unskilled amanuenses, and 
subjected to wholesale revision, would not be very legible. ‘‘Some 
more skilful writer or writers,’’ Miss Darbishire observes, 


would be employed to make a complete copy of this clumsy, patchwork draft. 
The copy would perhaps be re-copied, and the fair copy .. . finally transcribed 
by the writer of our manuscript. He could not, I submit, have made so neat 
and unwavering a copy directly from the first rough drafts, which we must 
imagine to have been read out to Milton and revised at his dictation.15 

Most of the revisions that remained to be made in this neat, un- 
wavering final manuscript are corrections in spelling and punctu- 
ation. ‘‘I cannot believe,’’? Miss Darbishire writes, ‘‘that Milton 
had every word in the text spelt out to him .. . I imagine that he 
got his amanuensis or friendly corrector to read aloud the poem 
to him, stopped him whenever a doubtful word occurred, and dic- 
tated the spelling that he wished; and that he did the same with 
the punctuation.’”® Presumably the other revisions, in earlier 
drafts, were made by somewhat the same procedure. Cancellations, 
substitutions, interlinear and marginal insertions on anything like 
the scale of the revisions in the manuscript of Comus, for example, 
would have required frequent recopying of parts of the poem and 
quite probably of all of it. 

Again we find confirmation in Milton’s practice before his blind- 
ness. We have observed that the manuscript of Comus is not a first 
draft and that it is not by any means clean enough to serve as 
printer’s copy. There is good evidence that a professional scribe 
was employed to make a fair copy of the Trinity College Manu- 
script of Comus, to serve as printer’s copy — and it had been eopied 
earlier to provide the Bridgewater version.’7 Comus, then, was 
written out at least twice by Milton (I suspect more than twice) 
and at least once by a copyist. Milton continued to revise it after 
its performance in 1634 and after its publication in 1637. If, writ- 
ing his own manuscript, Milton found it necessary to make at least 
two draft copies of his poem before turning it over to a copyist, 


——e 

‘SThe Manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book I, Introduction, p. xx. 

_ 6Ibid., p. xxii. Milton’s letter to Peter Heimbach indicates that it was not 
his regular practice to dictate spelling and punctuation: ‘‘And now I will 
conclude, after first begging you, if you find anything incorrectly written or 
without punctuation here, to impute that to the boy who has taken it down 
from my dictation, and who is utterly ignorant of Latin, so that I was forced, 
while dictating, not without misery, to spell out the letters of the words one 
by one.’’— Columbia Milton, XII, p. 115. 

J. 8. Diekhoff, ‘‘The Text of Comus, 1634-1645,’’ pp. 719ff. 
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surely two drafts would not suffice for the long poems written af- 
ter his blindness, even if he completed the first stage of composition 
of each dictated passage in his memory instead of on paper. 

Perhaps even this habit of composing in his memory did not 
require any very great change in Milton’s practice. In the first 
draft of At a Solemn Music (which exists in three drafts in the 
Trinity Manuscript, with a fourth draft of part), we may have, 
as I think, the very first commitment of the poem to paper. If so, 
it may be the only one of Milton’s poems of which we have so early 
a draft. Unfortunately, this draft is on the least perfect page of 
the manuscript and parts of it are lost. It is legible enough, how- 
ever, for us to see that the many revisions are marginal and inter- 
linear changes in a poem committed to paper in its entirety. There 
are few instances, if any, of the false starts, the cancelled half lines, 
the struggling, hesitant, word-by-word composition that is char- 
acteristic of some writers. If the draft of At a Solemn Music is a 
first draft, Milton had the idea for the poem carefully worked out, 
he had it completely if tentatively phrased, even to the rhymes, 
before he put pen to paper. Whether he made changes in a passage 
as he wrote it out, before he had finished transcribing the whole 
from his memory, or whether he transcribed the whole before mak- 
ing changes, we cannot tell. Whichever was his practice, he did 
indeed have an ear that could scan without articulating, a memory, 
like that of a blindfold chess player, which could hold in mind 
thirty lines as they developed and changed before they were com- 
mitted to paper. After they were committed to paper, by himself 
before his blindness and from dictation afterwards, Milton’s fluent 
first draft would be subjected to sweeping and to detailed revision. 
With ‘‘such a subject as the publishing whereof might be delayed 
at pleasure,’’ there was ‘‘time enough,’’ as he says in the [Reason 
of Church Government, ‘‘to pencill it over with all the curious 
touches of art, even to the perfection of a faultlesse picture.’ Not 
even his blindness led him to neglect the last curious touch. 








LATINATE DICTION IN MILTON’S ENGLISH PROSE 


By Frep Emm EKFELT 
University of Texas 


Perhaps the least startling remark that one can make about Mil- 
ton’s prose is that the style is very much Latinized. Those who have 
read the two opening sentences of his first tract, Of Reformation, 
which cover two pages in most editions, will hardly remember any- 
thing else about them. For Milton includes so much and tacks on 
so much because of models from a language much more inflected 
than English that whoever disentangles their meaning must possess 
arare combination of love, patience, curiosity, and method.' Though 
Milton does shorten his sentences somewhat as he continues to 
write,” he probably is making little conscious concession to the man- 
ner of a new literary age. He must have absorbed some lessons 
about simplicity and directness of expression from writing his own 
pamphlets and reading those of others. He is less and less willing, 
also, to trust himself to the syntactically uncertain pinions of in- 
temperate anger, fervor for this cause or that, and poetic exuber- 
ance. But to the end, his readers agree, he is inclined to overload 
his sentences, to allow anacoluthic constructions, to use Latin word 
orders and Latin syntax, and to spare the native connectives which 
Jeremy Taylor, for one, commands so effectively. Those who call 
Dryden the father of modern English prose or who assert that 
modern English prose dates from the latter half of the seventeenth 
century usually explain what they mean by contrasting writers of 
that period with Milton, who is made the last representative of an 
old order.* 





1E. N.S. Thompson analyses these two sentences in ‘‘ Milton’s Prose Style,’’ 
PQ, xiv (January, 1935), 1-15. See pp. 1-3. 

_ *Evart M. Clark analyses the style of one of the late tracts in the introdue- 
tion to his edition of The Readie and Easie Way To Establish a Free Com- 
monwealth (New Haven, 1915), pp. Ixv-ixix. 

*For example, John Wesley Hales says in the introduction to his edition of 
Areopagitica (Oxford, 1874), p. xxxv: ‘‘Not a greater change came over po- 
etry than over prose in the latter half of the seventeenth century. Dryden’s 
Essays differ in style from Milton’s pamphlets as much as his Fables from 
Paradise Lost’’; und a moment later: ‘‘ ‘There were giants in those days,’ 
and let not the generation that succeeds disparage their mighty predecessors. 
In a sense Milton was the last of the Titans, and his style is Titantic.’’ 
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Certainly one occasions no more surprise by saying that Milton’s 
choice of words in the prose indicates the same predilection for 
Latinity as do other aspects of his style. It is a literary platitude 
that in both prose and verse Milton makes himself difficult by em- 
ploying words of classical origin not completely assimilated into 
English and by employing assimilated words in their Latin rather 
than their English senses. 

But thus far, and of course the reason is that Milton is known 
primarily for his poetry, Latinate and Greek diction has received 
much less systematic attention in the prose than it has in the verse. 
No one has published a study of Latinate derivatives in the prose 
like Elizabeth Holmes’ ‘‘Some Notes on Milton’s Use of Words,’’! 
which is devoted to illuminating rare meanings of Latinate words 
in Paradise Lost. Apologies for Milton’s addiction to Latinate 
words often restrict themselves to the poetry, and, then, almost in- 
variably to the long poems.°® 

It is not implied here that such apologists suppose that they are 
accounting entirely for Milton’s often-alleged inclination to check 
the natural evolution of English words borrowed from Latin or 
that they are obliged to consider the Latinate diction of the prose. 
But when discussion of Milton’s Latinate vocabulary consistently 
restricts itself to Latinisms in the long poems, we are likely to read 
into it the tacit assumption that certain denotations are peculiar 
to them, or ourselves to rest in this assumption. Those who have 
made excuses for the Latinate words in the prose have been likely 
to connive with us through asserting lightly that even if Milton 
does use many words in their classical meanings, the same com- 
plaint might be made against most of his contemporaries.° 

The poetry, however, has been too closely studied to permit such 
easy generalization. It can not be denied that the diction of the 


4Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, x (Oxford, 
1924), 97-121. 

6For example, the chapter ‘‘A Note on Milton’s Style,’’ pp. 105-140, i 
KE. M. W. Tillyard’s The Miltonic Setting Past and Present (Cambridge, 1938), 
is a defense of the style, including the diction, of Paradise Lost. And in Para 
dise Lost in Our Time (Ithaca, 1945), p. 64, Douglas Bush declares that Mil- 
ton’s use in the epic of English derivatives in their classical meanings is 2% 
early seventeenth-century poetic practice which by its compression achieves 
‘fan effect comparable to metaphysical wit and surprise.’’ 

6For example, Mr. Joshua H. Neumann counters Addison’s remark, The 
Spectator (1712), 285, that Milton ‘‘infused many Latinisms into his English 
by saying ‘‘such a statement would be equally true of almost any other great 
writer of the seventeenth century.’’ ‘‘Milton’s Prose Vocabulary,’’ PMLA, 
LX (1945), 109. 
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long poems is not only markedly Latinate, but individually, even 
uniquely, Latinate. From this fact there is likely to develop this in- 
articulate major premise that any Latinate word apparently rare 
or obsolete which is found in the poetry exemplifies Milton’s poetic 
diction. Because their minds are in this way predisposed, scholars 
are sometimes careless in making up lists. Thus, among the eight 
specimens which he furnishes of Milton’s ‘‘delicate care for the 
original meaning of Latin words’’ in Paradise Lost, Professor Ra- 
leigh includes obnoxious meaning ‘‘subject to the power or rule of 
another’’ or ‘‘exposed to the physical action or influence of,’’ and 
explode in the sense ‘‘to clap or hiss.’’’ Both are found in the prose,® 
and the New English Dictionary shows that neither deserves to be 
picked out for such notice. 

Poets from the late seventeenth century on to the present have 
also done much to make us remember particular employments of 
Latinisms in the poetry. Many an original Latin meaning was kept 
alive in English verse until recently by imitators of Milton who 
even copied his individual words. In The Influence of Milton on 
English Poetry Mr. Raymond Havens lists quotations from Pope, 
Thomson, Young, and others to illustrate such appropriations.® 
Many other words thus retained in the language were not at all 
restricted to verse in the mid-seventeenth century. 

In short, it does not seem unreasonable to assume that the La- 
tinate diction of Milton’s prose might with profit be examined 
‘losely. This paper sets out so to examine it. It admits at the outset 
that the diction of the prose is markedly Latinate. But it will argue 
that Latinate words are used there wonderfully and admirably, 
that they are a magnificent part of Milton’s very distinctive powers 
of expression.’” 





Sir Walter Raleigh, Milton (London, 1900), p. 209. 

‘All references to Milton’s work which follow are to the Columbia Edition, 
Frank Allen Patterson ct. al., ed., The Works of John Milton (New York, 
1931-38), 18 volumes. Ilere, ‘‘made obnoxious to the doom of Law,’’ v, 38; 
‘wholly obnoxious to his will,’’ v, 176; ‘‘any perfet sense not obnoxious to 
som absurdity,’’ Iv, 186; ‘‘to explode and hiss out of the land,’’ 11, 106. 

*Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1922). See p. 116 for Pope, pp. 135-136 for Thomson, p. 155 
for Young. 

/%Generalizations in this paper are based on close reading of Milton’s prose, 
wide reading in other seventeenth-century prose writers, and much poring over 
V.E.D. The help of Harper’s Latin Dictionary, the New Century Dictionary, 
and Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is also acknowledged. Only so much of an 
‘tymology is given as will recall the Latin word from which it is derived. Ob- 
solete definitions of words are taken from N.E.D. Only the definitions which 
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sy 1640, when Milton came to the writing of prose, there had 
been considerable fixing of what words of Latin derivation should re- 
main in English. This period should be distinguished from that cen- 
tering around 1600, when practically every author of any learning, 
intoxicated with the joys of invention and borrowing, might have 
been fairly accused of intemperate lifting from Latin. This fact 
has illustration in the literary quarrels of the day. In the last scene 
of The Poetaster Jonson has Crispinus (Marston) undergo a purge 
of such ‘‘hard words’’ as turgidious, ventosity, oblatrant, furibund, 
prorumpted, and obstupefact.'"' But in Satiromastix the thrust is 
returned when Asinius Bobo, who is under the influence of Horace’s 
(Jonson’s) inflated style, uses connive (connivere to wish, to shut 
the eyes) in protesting to a barber: ‘‘fellow, thou makst me con- 
nive too long.’’'* Thomas Nashe ridicules the language of Gabriel 
Harvey by inventing a letter which he supposes Harvey’s tutor to 
have written; Nashe moves the tutor to say in admiration of his 
pupil: ‘‘When I record ... the strong vntraffiqu’t phrases by him 
new vented and unpackt, as of incendarie for fire, an illuminarie 
for a candle and lant-horne, an induement for a cloake, an vnder 
foote abiect for a shooe or a boote, then I am readie (with Eras- 
mus) to cry, Sancte Socrates... .’’'* Yet in a rollicking fifteen- 
page stretch of his Lenten Stuffe, Nashe lets fly with disterminated, 
disjunct, animadvertise, propensive, underfonging, procerous, pa- 
ralogized, primordiest, profligated, contexted, prenominations, con- 
figurate, impetrable, locupleatly, adamantinest, condecorate, osten- 
tive, sempiternity, and preponder.’* Sixteen of these Nashe uses 
for the first time in English; to two others he gives a considerable 
new twist in meaning (N.E.D.). 

By 1640, the average writer was no longer finding a potential 
English word in every Latin one. Sir Thomas Browne, who did, 
was an eccentric. The decreasing number of ephemeral borrowings 
completely strange to the modern eye and ear is an indication that 
much less energy and ingenuity were being expended on new ap- 
seem most pertinent are taken, and there is some shortening (it is hoped ju 
dicious shortening) to save space. : 

11Ben Jonson, C. H. Herford and Perey Simpson, editors (Oxford, 1920-); 
Iv, 312-313. 

ha Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, John Pearson (London, 1873), 
. 13The Works of Thomas Nashe, Roland B. McKerrow, ed. (London, 1994 


1910), 11, 65-66. 
14Jbid., 111, 160-175. 
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propriations. In homely writers like Walton and Fuller, they are 
practically nonexistent. In Holy Dying Jeremy Taylor makes it a 
practice to italicize, or to define, or to both italicize and define the 
new words: thus, ‘‘those pollinctores, the dressers of bodies and 
souls to funerals’’; ‘‘the spondae, the ribs of a marital bed.’’*® 

As for Milton, he is very much like the Elizabethans in his readi- 
ness to coin or to exploit the recent borrowings of others. There 
are quite obviously more coinings from Latin in his prose than in 
that of Fuller or Walton and probably more than in Taylor, but 
a great majority consists of the addition of new affixes to root 
words already taken over. According to Mr. Joshua Neumann, the 
\.E.D. attributes first use of over 500 words to Milton in his prose 
and verse.'® Mr. Neumann says that many of these words are of clas- 
sical origin, and as representative ones from the prose he lists bar- 
barize, complacency, criticize, debauchery, discompose, economize, 
infinitude, literalism, and malignance."’ It is significant that these 
words are new only because of a suffix or prefix; before the respec- 
tive composition in Milton barbarian, complacence, critic, debauch, 
composure, economy, infinite, literal, and malign had been intro- 
duced. Indeed, new Latinate words in Milton which are neither such 
compositions nor nonece-words are seldom found. Those who know 
Milton’s ingenuity with affixes and his tendency to try his own affix 
instead of that already pretty well established — for example, to 
prefer degradement to degradation — will guess that virtually all 
of these 500 new words result from his adding ment, un, dis, ous, 
ize, ist, ism, be, anti, over, arch, sub, and others to stems already 
in the language. Mr. Neumann says that there are 60 such words 
inun given to Milton by N.E.D. and that there are 40-odd words 
in ment in The Reason of Church Government alone.'* 

We find in Milton, then, few of the strange formations with 
which Nashe plagues the uninitiated when he is feeling most in- 
genious, mischievous, jocular, and full of animal spirits. Rather, 
the reader’s most considerable difficulty will be Milton’s use in 
Latin senses of words whose meanings have changed considerably 
in the three hundred years that: have followed, a difficulty which 
‘€ encounter to some extent in all of his contemporaries. Many, 


es 

‘The Whole Works of the Right Reverend Jeremy Taylor, Reginald Heber, 
“dl, (London, 1850-1854), 111, 279; m1, 347. 

‘Neumann, op. cit., p. 107. 

‘Ibid., p. 110. 

sIbid., p. 112, p. 116. 
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perhaps a majority, of these words in Milton are employed in the 
senses dominant in his lifetime. There are, for example, concoct 
(concoquere, to cook together, digest), ‘‘to cook together, digest’’; 
conversation (ultimately conversari, dwell or associate with), 
‘‘dwelling and associating with others; having dealings and social 
relations with others’’; diffident (diffidens, participle of diffdere, 
to feel distrust), ‘‘to be distrustful’’; enormous (enormis, irregu- 
lar, unusual), ‘‘deviating from ordinary rule or law’’; evince 
(evincere, to overcome completely, prove, demonstrate), ‘‘to con- 
vince, to confute or to convict of error, to constrain or compel by 
force of argument, to prove by argument or evidence’’; fact (fac- 
tum, a thing done), ‘‘a deed or act’’; notorious (M.L. notorius, 
from noscere, to know), ‘‘conspicuous, obvious, evident’’ ; vindicate 
(vindicare, to lay claim to, set free, defend, avenge), ‘‘to clear of 
censure, criticism, or doubt by means of demonstration.’’ 

Uses in the seventeenth century of some other Latinate words dis- 
tribute themselves more or less evenly between senses obsolete and 
those we know best. In choosing first one and then the other of the 
two denotations of these, Milton is doing no more than following 
standard contemporary practice. Though convenient (conveniens, 
agreeing, concordant, appropriate) has had our meaning of ‘‘com- 
modious’’ since 1477, it more often denotes in Milton ‘‘suitable, 
proper’’ or ‘‘morally and ethically suitable or becoming,”’ the 
definition, or definitions, then more common. Expect (expectare, 
to await, look for, expect) usually seems to have our denotation, but 
at times it obviously means ‘‘to await,’’ as it does in Milton’s seu- 
tence, ‘‘They of the captivity in their greatest extremities could 
find both counsell anough to build, and to expect the enemies as- 
sault’’ (11, 228). 

As this use of expect fairly well indicates, there is a period in 
the history of many words when they are used in two senses which 
are indistinguishable and inseparable. Furthermore, a suggestion 
or a memory of the denotation which is being lost will be for some 
time retained. Since our own later time is certainly not a point of 
vantage for best awareness of such suggestions, one must be 0 
guard in assuming too quickly that a word has arrived at its full 
modern meaning. Consider some examples of convince. The ro0! 
comes from vincere, ‘‘to conquer,’’ and convincere means ‘‘to col: 
vict of a crime or a mistake’’ or ‘‘to prove conclusively, to demol- 
strate.’’ Milton often uses the word in these full etymological 
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senses: ‘‘that place of Justin Martyr serves rather to convince the 
Author, then to make for him’’ (1m, 86) ; ‘‘to convince the extrava- 
gance of the Pharises in that point’’ (1, 429) ; ‘‘having bin con- 
vine’d so late before of his illegallity with the five Members’’ (v, 
144). Many times Milton’s denotation seems to be completely the 
one now dominant: ‘‘why should he convince us more with his tra- 
ditions of Timothy’s Episcopacie’’ (11, 87); ‘‘to seem now con- 
vinc’d with these wither’d arguments and reasons heer’’ (v, 73). 
But one should probably always see a much stronger suggestion of 
“to conquer by argument and reason’’ than modern usage puts 
into the word. It is noteworthy that Dr. Johnson quotes from Job, 
“There was none of you who convinced Job,’’ to illustrate the def- 
inition ‘‘to force anyone to acknowledge a contested position’’ 
(N.E.D.). 

Of other words it is not easy for anyone to know what the most 
common meaning was in the years 1640-1670. Many, first borrowed 
in senses much like those which they had in Latin, were then in 
the period of proliferating meaning and of making false starts that 
so many underwent before their denotations became fixed. Such is 
the status of some of those used at times by Milton with definitions 
probably less common than others which they then had. There are, 
for example, delicious (ultimately delicare, to allure), which means 
“voluptuous, luxurious, dainty’’ in ‘‘Others ... of a more delicious 
and airie spirit, retire themselves knowing no better, to the enjoy- 
ments of ease and luxury’’ (iv, 279) ; and deprave (depravere, per- 
vert, distort; spoil, corrupt), which means ‘‘to pervert the mean- 
ing or intention of, to pervert by misconstruing’’ in ‘‘the false 
glosses that deprav’d the Law’’ (11, 470) and ‘‘This Law the Phari- 
ses depraving, extended to any slight contentious cause whatso- 
ever’’ (111, 483). Other words, which have developed with some 
fullness the definitions they will have 300 years later, also have 
“second’’ denotations in which they then often appear. Milton is 
not alone in using sincere in the early Latin sense of ‘‘pure, un- 
adulterated, genuine’’ and fallaciously (fallere, to deceive) with 
hanifestly etymological meaning: thus, ‘‘They shall recover the 
misattended words of Christ to the sincerity of their true senses’’ 
(i, 510); ‘knowing how fallaciously they had cited, and con- 
ceal’d the particular and natural reason of the Law’’ (1, 477). 
When much of the evidence is words that are in a like state of 
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flux, generalizations about Milton’s Latinate diction must be made 
cautiously. 

As these examples are multiplied, however, this can be said ten- 
tatively: that Milton is inclined so to use Latin words that they 
are strongly reminiscent of etymological senses. 

This generalization becomes less tentative with the added exam. 
ples of denotations for which N.F.D. has made Milton responsible. 
Anyone studying the great dictionary for any purpose whatever 
can hardly have failed to notice the number of times that Milton 
is cited for new twists or shades of meaning given to words already 
introduced, shades and twists which usually Milton’s successors 
have found no profit in keeping. What for the present purpose is 
striking about these is that they often show Milton recollecting 
Latin senses, turning words back to the older language instead of 
moving them away, which is the natural process. For example, he 
uses expedite for untie —‘‘To expedite these knots were worthy 
a learned and memorable Synod’’ (1, 376) —~- Milton’s own par- 
ticularization of a Latin meaning of expeditus, ‘‘unshackled,”’ or 
‘*disentangled.’’ 

But the generalization is well established with the further evi- 
dence of Milton’s very frequent retention of Latin meanings which 
have been completely or almost completely abandoned — when, for 
example, he uses asperse to mean ‘‘bespattered, sullied’’ and con- 
nive to mean ‘‘to close the eyes.’’ 

At once there will occur one very obvious explanation for these 
frequent returns by Milton to etymological meanings. Many such 
Latinisms came naturally to a scholar so thoroughly trained in Latin 
writing at a time when most Latinate words in the language had not 
long been borrowed, when the meanings of so many had not been 
settled, and when the classical languages were held in such high 
regard. But this paper would like particularly to insist on a rea- 
son which permits of a very concrete kind of demonstration: the 
practice was integral in Milton’s markedly graphie and figurative 
style. 

In illustration of this function of the Latinate words, the no 
longer profitable exemplification of various degrees of obsolescence 
and rarity will be discarded in favor of a new system of classifica- 
tion. This will be a classification, admittedly much oversimplified, 
of the ways in which words differ in meaning as Milton uses them 
and as the twentieth century uses them. It will begin with words 
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less specialized for Milton and his contemporaries and then will 
shift to words which are for them more specialized. The transition, 
then, will be natural to words that Milton uses in more literal senses 
than we do and often in more literal senses than his contemporaries 
do. 

The natural progress of the meaning of a word is toward speciali- 
zation; ‘Trench says, ‘‘The main stream and course of human 
thought tends . . . to discerning, distinguishing, dividing; and then 
to the permanent fixing of the distinctions gained, by the aid of 
designations which shall keep apart for ever in word that which 
has been once several and sundered in thought.’’'’ As a first ex- 
ample of this phenomenon consider sinister, now commonly used to 
mean specifically ‘‘indieative of lurking evil.’’ Although there is 
evidence in his own time of this strongly unpleasant denotation, 
Milton uses sinister, which developed from the Latin word for 
“left,’’ to mean ‘‘prejudicial or unfavorable’’: thus, ‘‘Of what 
excellence and necessity then Church-discipline is . . . and how 
dangerous to be left to mans invention who would be every foot 
turning it to sinister ends’’ (m1, 189). Again, obscene — ‘‘obscene, 
and surfeted Priest’’ (11, 19) — is adapted from obscenus, ‘‘abom- 
inable, disgusting, filthy,’’ and should not be narrowed to ‘‘offen- 
sive to modesty or chastity.’’ In the seventeenth century molest 
did not mean ‘‘to meddle and interfere actively’’ so often as the 
nore general ‘‘to cause trouble, grief, vexation.’’ In Milton’s phrase 
“fore’d or molested for religion’’ (v1, 19), the conjunction or be- 
tween forc’d and molested indicates something of the distinction 
between the prevailing sense today and that then held. Many times 
me must guard against supposing the existence of connotations 
or emotional suggestions which have not yet been developed. For 
example, the reader should not miss the full force of the irony by 
misunderstanding egregious (egregius, admirable, extraordinary, 
distinguished) in ‘‘This is egregious doctrine, and for which one 
day charity will much thanke them”’ (1v, 158). 

This disparity between earlier wide application and modern spe- 
“alization is often especially marked because for many words the 
seventeenth century was the period of proliferation. Consider punc- 
(ual, which goes back ultimately to punctus, a pricking or point. 
This word went out in many directions before it decided to follow 


ee 


‘R. C. Trench, English, Past and Present, Thirteenth Ed. Revised (London, 
1886), pp. 312-313. 
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the straight one ‘‘observant of nice points, especially attentiveness 
to appointed time.’’ In Milton’s day, a writer might choose for its 
denotation, besides literal Latin ones, ‘‘bearing directly on the 
point; express, direct, explicit, definite’’ or ‘‘exact in every point 
(including time or date); precise, accurate’’ or ‘‘dealing with a 
matter point by point; minute, detailed.’’ Thus Milton writes, 
‘‘this their Lawgiver altogether as punctuall in such niceties, goes 
marching on to adulteries’’ (11, 437) ; ‘‘ This Chapter cannot pune. 
tually be answer’d without more repetitions then now can be 
excusable’’ (v, 247); ‘‘strict, and punctuall obedience’’ (1, 33); 
‘‘this method .. . of interpreting those propheticall passages con- 
cerning Christian times in a punctuall correspondence’’ (11, 206). 

The example of punctual suggests, however, the way by which a 
word’s history may take the course opposite from that so far dis- 
cussed and widen its meaning rather than narrow it. This hap- 
pens when a word whose etymological. sense has been lost moves 
toward a general rather than a specific denotation. Often of course 
a word loses one specific sense and takes on another, as elaborate 
did, which once connoted approval but now usually suggests dis- 
approbation because much of the Latin sense ‘‘carefully worked 
out’’ has been forgotten and the English one ‘‘unduly attentive 
to niceties, detail, and high finish’’ has taken its place; Milton, very 
conscious of the Latin meaning, expresses the hope that he may 
some day sing God ‘‘an elaborate Song to Generations’’ (11, 148) 
and speaks in praise of ‘‘serious and elaborat writings’’ (1v, 324). 
But preposterous has not found a new special meaning to make up 
for the one forgotten. Though it is now no more than a substitute 
for ‘‘absurd,’’ the literal definition is ‘‘having the last first,’’ and 
Milton usually makes plain by his employment that it means for 
him ‘‘having last that which should be first’’ or ‘‘contrary to the 
order of nature’’: thus, ‘Show preposterous is the Canon Law to 
have made such carefull provision against the impediment of car- 
nall performance, and to have had no care about the unconversillg 
inability of mind’’ (1, 393); and ‘‘strange also and preposterous 
fear, if when and wherin it hath attaind by the redemption of ow 
Saviour to be filial only toward God, it must be now servile towards 
the magistrate’’ (v1, 32). 

Another example of such weakening and broadening is decen! 
(decere, to be fitting). We may use it to mean ‘‘suitable in words oF 
behavior’’ or ‘‘free from immodesty and obscenity’’ or ‘‘ moderate, 
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but competent’’ or, since the word has undergone exactly the same 
devitalizing influence that quite has, to mean, deprecatingly, ‘‘fair- 
ly good.’’ Most usages in modern writing lack something of the 
definiteness of Milton when he says that Charles employed ‘‘Sco- 
lastic flourishes beneath the decencie of a King’’ (v, 94) or when 
he particularizes in ‘‘morall and decent’’ (11, 239) and ‘‘vertuous 
and decent composure’’ (111, 187). 

The examples of preposterous and decent make plain that a 
Latin meaning retained is likely to be more concrete, more literal, 
than one which develops in English. It is Milton’s fondness for 
what he can do with them which to an appreciable degree explains 
why he holds so tenaciously to Latin senses. Many a Latin word, 
ef course, had not by the time of Milton got past the literal stages; 
in the following, his uses of effusion, excrescence, unctuous, and 
asinine are unexceptional: ‘‘the warme effusion of his last blood’’ 
(im, 94) ; ‘‘a huge and monstrous wen... growing to it by a narrow- 
er excresceney’’ (11, 48) ; ‘‘unctious, and epicurean paunches’’ (1m, 
74) ; ‘asinine feast of sowthistles and brambles’’ (1v, 280). But in 
his predilection for such literalness Milton goes far past the average 
one of his contemporaries. One must constantly read words in the 
prose in both English and Latin. 

Now and then Milton helps by showing the trope in the actual 
process of being made: in ‘‘the Law afterward .. . hath approv’d 
that planetary motion, that unblamable exorbitancy in them’”’ (v, 
271), exorbitancy (exorbitare) is ‘‘a going outside the track or 
orbit’; in ‘‘divorees were not conniv’d only, but with eye open 
illow’d of old for hardnesse of heart’’ (1, 372), connived means 
“winked at’’; in ‘‘a doctrine of that extravagance from the sage 
principles of piety’’ (1m, 453), extravagance (ex plus vagans, 
vagantis) is ‘‘a wandering from.’’ 

But usually complete appreciation and understanding of the 
foree of a Latin word will require closer study. For one thing, 
various occurrences of the same word might be examined together. 
The following uses of asperse and aspersion, for example, illustrate 
the development of our meaning from the Latin (aspergere, to be- 
sprinkle ; to sully) : ‘‘I shall gorge them once more with this digres- 
‘ion. . . nothing troubl’d or offended at the working upward of 
thir Sale-venom thereupon, though it happ’n to asperse me’’ (v, 
6) ; ‘In this chapter he wipes off the aspersion upon his accusers, 
and shewes how they were the law breakers’’ (1v, 137) ; ‘though 
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don by som to covetous and ambitious ends, yet not therefor to be 
staind with their infamie, or they to asperse the integritie of oth- 
ers’’ (v1, 117). The first of these places the literal sense strongly 
in the foreground. In the second aspersion means ‘‘slander’’ in the 
modern sense, but the presence of the vigorous wipe shows that 
Milton is also remembering the Latin word. Asperse in the third 
quotation still more obviously has today’s denotation, but if one 
remembers the preceding examples and sees nearby the phrase 
‘‘stain’d with their infamie,’’ one will think in two languages. 
After these three one sees a suggestion of literalness about both 
assoil and aspersion in ‘‘But had he contradicted himselfe, how 
could I assoil him here ... where . . . he leaves an aspersion upon 
Job’’ (1m, 320). 

Sometimes this juxtaposing of quotations may profitably start 
with a line or two from the verse. Turn from ‘‘His habit fit for 
speed succinct’’ (P.L., III, 643), where succinct (from the past 
participle of succingere, to gird below, to tuck up) means ‘“‘closely 
girded’’ to ‘‘Onely if it bee ask’t why this close and succinct man- 
ner of coping with the Adversary was rather chosen .. .’’ (111, 108), 
in which closely shows that Milton is not failing to think of the 
literal sense. Or go from ‘‘the perplex’t paths of this drear wood” 
(Comus, 37), in which perplex’t (perplexus, entangled, confused) 
means ‘‘entangled,’’ to ‘‘ perplex and stumble them purposely with 
contriv’d obseuritie’’ (1v, 142), where stwmbles makes it seem very 
likely that Milton is remembering the same literal denotation. One 
should now have some willingness to derive all the force of the two 
meanings from ‘‘the perplext life of our brother’’ (1, 371). 

As has been indicated in the discussion of several of the passages 
already quoted, other words in a sentence often support the as- 
sumption that Latinisms have at least a suggestion of literalness. 
It may be more than a suggestion: in ‘‘this petty prevaricator of 
America, the zanie of Columbus . . . having rambl’d over the huge 
topography of his own vain thoughts’? (m1, 294-295), rambled 
makes plain that prevaricator (praevaracari, to go crooked) means 
‘one who walks crookedly.’’ Sometimes double senses are very 0b- 
vious. They are for spirit and inspire (spiritus, breath; inspirare, 
to breathe upon) in ‘‘ Alas that the Spirit of God should blow as 
an uncertaine wind, should so mistake his inspiring’’ (1, 354). 
There are many other examples less plain to a casual reader but 
just as unmistakable to one initiated into what to look for. 00- 
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structing (obstruere, to build against, block up) has a strong im- 
plication of a specialized literal ‘‘blocking up a passage, closing 
up, filling’’ in ‘‘a stifleing and obstructing evil that hath no vent, 
no outlet, no passage through’’ (v, 288). Corrupt (corrumpere, to 


spoil, to deteriorate) has ‘‘spoiled, rotten’’ as a secondary mean- 


ing in ‘‘how can these men not be corrupt . . . whose mouths can- 
not open without the strong breath, and loud stench of avarice’’ 
(mm, 73-74). More than one Latinate word may be involved: in 
‘without the danger of a common ruin, without the shaking and 
almost subversion of the whole land’’ (y1, 121), ruin and subver- 
sion (ruina, a falling; subvertere, to overturn), taken as literally 
as shaking, mean ‘‘a falling to the ground’’ and ‘‘overturning.”’ 
The quotation immediately preceding indicates something else 
very characteristic of Milton: he many times is not content with 
dropping a figure at once; often before he finishes, he uses a great 
many words metaphorically. Read first a sentence in which the 
meaning of all the words involved is unmistakable: ‘‘Let them 
make shews of reforming while they will, so long as the Church is 
mounted upon the Prelaticall Cart, and not as it ought betweene 
the hands of the Ministers, it will but shake and totter, and he that 
sets to his hand though with a good intent to hinder the shogging 
of it, in this unlawfull waggonry wherein it rides .. .’’ (1, 188). 
When Milton uses Latinate words in such a picturesque passage, he 
very probably means them to be read literally if, when they are 
so read, they become a congruent part of the whole. Consider ‘‘ This 
is the masterpiece of a modern politician, how to qualifie, and mould 
the sufferance and subjection of the people to the length of that 
foot that is to tread on their necks’’ (1, 37). The most complete 
harmony requires memory that literal sufferance is ‘‘bearing up 
under’’ and literal subjection is ‘‘the state of being cast under.’’ 
Quite apart from the demands of congruency in the passage just 
quoted, the figure in it is very popular with Milton. Again and 
again he conceives of that which oppresses the spirit or the mind 
as a weight or as something else which restricts activity. One more 
test for the validity of assuming that a word in the prose should 
be read in its Latin sense thus suggests itself: Is the figure involved 
one that Milton might use? Perhaps the most striking fact about 
the manifest metaphors in the prose is that they are so very physi- 
cal, so very muscular; they usually give very immediate impres- 
sions of pushing, hoisting, squeezing, tugging, cramping, and so 
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forth. When a literal Latin sense makes for such muscularity, one 
is at least within his rights in suspecting that Milton wants the 
Latin sense read in. Here, too, there may be profitable matching 
of quotations. A reader who remembers ‘‘these devout Prelates . .. 
have not ceas’t in their Pulpits wrinching, and spraining the tezt” 
(1m, 57) and ‘‘else they would straine us out a certaine figurative 
Prelat, by wringing the collective allegory of these seven Angels 
into seven single Rochets’’ (11, 208) will make extort (extorquere) 
mean ‘‘twist out’’ in ‘‘from this example they never will be able 
to extort that the people in those dayes paid tithes to priests’’ (vi, 
56-57). If he remembers the picturesque commentary on the inelas- 
ticity of censors, ‘‘not suiting with every low decrepit humor of 
their own, though it were Knox himself . . . that spake it, they will 
not pardon him their dash’’ (1v, 326), he will feel considerable 
assurance that expunged should call up a vigorously literal ‘‘ wiped 
out, effaced’’ in ‘‘the old Mass-Book don into English, all but some 
few words that were expung’d”’ (v, 220). 

Lastly, if one has no immediate reason for supposing a sugges- 
tion of the literal meaning of a Latinism, there is the fact that other 
words more obviously graphic are innumerable in the prose. This 


graphic quality is especially to be marked in Milton’s verbs. In 


four pages of An Apology (1, 293-296) are stumbled, robbed, 
shift, sweating, turmoiling, gall, mapped out, rambled, caroust, 
brand, blunders, flings, sucked, stuffed, cast, and burden. One prob- 
ably should turn Latinate words back to their source if there is n0 
other evidence besides Milton’s habitual shunning of the tamely 
abstract. Nor should one be deterred from admitting the possibility 
of a secondary denotation because it makes Milton violent or far 
fetched; some of the least debatable examples so far given provi 
that he is more daring in prose than in verse and more free frou 
strict laws of taste. 

In short, it is recommended that Latinate words be tried in bot 
languages. If a double sense makes for vividness and harmony of 
parts, Milton knew that it did, and nothing is more native to li 
genius than his bent for the concrete and picturesque. The reade! 
should remember that eminent literally would mean ‘‘projectil! 
out’’ in ‘‘He ... grounds his argument upon two or three eminel! 
absurdities’? (v, 172); that insinuations literally would mei 
‘‘Penetration by windings and turnings’”’ in ‘‘whose suttle insill 
ations had got so farr in among them”? (v, 270) ; that prefer literall 
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would mean ‘‘to place one thing before another’”’ in ‘‘an insolent pre- 
ferring of your selves above your brethren’’ (1m, 220). When Milton 
pairs a manifest metaphor with what to this reader is an abstract 
word, recollection of the Latin meaning of the abstract one will 
often show that both are probably metaphorical. Undebatable ex- 
amples are in ‘‘boundless and exorbitant’’ (v, 18), ‘‘degraded and 
trodd’n down’’ (11, 371), and ‘‘those low descents of minde, be- 
neath which he must deject and plunge himself’’ (1m, 304). That 
in ‘‘Perplex and leaven pure doctrine with scholastical trash’’ (v1, 
95) is hardly less so. A pair like ‘‘mist and intricacies of State’’ 
(v, 103) is not so incongruous if intricacies means ‘‘entangle- 
ments,’’ as it does literally. 

Of course, the difference between Milton’s meaning of a word 
and our own is not always so clearly a difference between concrete 
and abstract or literal and figurative. Often his usage is more force- 
ful than ours because he remembers a part of a meaning that has 
been dropped; in other words, he remembers a specialization of 
weaning now forgotten: detested in ‘‘a most detested company’’ 
(v, 93) means, literally, ‘‘execrated while calling God to witness’’; 
execrable in ‘‘an execrable and odious treachery’’ means, literally, 
“worthy to be cursed’’; fomenter in ‘‘the secret Author and Fo- 
menter of these Disturbances’’ (v1, 106), means, literally, ‘‘one 
who keeps something warm.”’ 

But it is time for more general discussion. The latter half of the 
paper has sought to prove that one very important function of 
Milton’s by no means inconsiderable Latinate vocabulary is to sup- 
port the extremely graphic quality of the style. For awareness of 
this function, modern readers need to come to the prose free of 
certain conceptions of Latinate words which they are almost sure 
to have. First, they must to some extent forget that they them- 
selves find Latinisms valuable as euphemisms. For most people per- 
spiration is less physical than sweat, abdomen than belly. Some 
would rather talk about extracting a tooth than pulling one, because 
eatracting is less stimulating to their kinesthetic imagination. Few 
writers will suffer as much from this preconception as Milton. This 
is not to deny that he made distinctions between Latinate words 
and words from less literary sources. But he uses these words ro- 
bustly; he could not employ them to avoid immediacy of sensory 
impression and still retain his knowledge of literal meanings. It 
follows that to read him as he should be read one needs to learn 
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considerable Latin; extract and perspire are not euphemisms to 
him who is completely aware that they mean ‘‘draw out’’ and 
‘“breathe through.’’ Then one should try to read the prose without 
the feeling that Latinisms are the first element in a style which is 
stiff, formal, pompous, or over-literary. Though Milton certainly 
must have thought of Latin as a learned language, he knew Latin 
so well that he used words derived from it without selfconscious- 
ness. Rare Latinate words come to his pen unsought; they may 
appear in his freest and most colloquial passages. One must try to 
read these words as effortlessly and unacademically as he wrote 
them down. 

This naturalness may be further insisted upon by contrasting 
Milton’s style, particularly the diction, with that of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Milton’s prose is very uneven. There is little indication 
that he tried consciously to turn what we call a good sentence; 
often a sentence would seem stronger to us if it had ended earlier, 
without the piling of afterthoughts which bring it to an unem- 
phatie close. He makes little deliberate use of Latinisms in his elo- 
quent passages, which are largely products of emotional surges 
that have no need of calculated rhetoric. In the great periods form 
and matter are so integrated that one can only by a conscious act 
of separation talk of one and not the other. On the other hand, 
Browne develops the ornateness which distinguishes Religio Medica 
and Urn Burial by deliberate choice of learned words over the most 
common words, and he achieves his fine rhythms by combinations 
which include many inkhorn terms. His sentences, as laboriously 
and carefully produced as John Lyly’s, result in a style as even as 
Milton’s is not. Certain words, like apprehension, occur again and 
again because they suit his rhythms. Often the exigencies of 
rhythms alone determine the choice of a word, as in ‘‘dry and ex- 
succuous leaves’’ and ‘‘selling ashes by measure and not by pon- 
deration,’’?° for which one should note the effect of reading sapless 
for exsuccuous and weight for ponderation. Milton would have been 
impatient with such preciosity ; never do we feel that he has evaded 
a word for a purely stylistic purpose. Rhythm is also of paramount 
importance in Sir Thomas’s artificial trick of combining almost 
identical synonyms, one learned and one homely: ‘‘the allurements 
and baits of superstitions,’’ ‘‘the fasciations and bands of death,” 


208ir Thomas Browne, Works, Simon Wilkens, ed. (London, 1890), 11, 355 
lll, 28. 
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“the signatures and marks of mercy.’’* In brief, the Latinizing 
of Milton is as unaffected and spontaneous as that of the altogether 
charming Browne is factitious. 

What, finally, is to be said of the relations between the Latin dic- 
tion of the prose and of the poetry? The main consideration here is 
that the poetry is not so natural and free as the prose. For the poetry 
a style had to be adopted consciously. It varies with the poem, how- 
ever, because, as Mr. Tillyard has said, Milton chose his literary 
style to suit his literary form. For Paradise Lost the sonorous 
rhythms demanded many Latinisms. Besides, the dignity of the 
subject and the setting of the poem in Heaven and in Paradise re- 
quired the avoidance of what was common and homely in its asso- 
ciations. Thus Milton had to discard much at his command that was 
unliterary ; the resulting rigor of choice makes the diction of Para- 
dise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes very much 
Latinized. Conversely, Comus, especially the speeches of the son of 
Circe, and the poems on Hobson are pitched much lower. In these 
Milton strives deliberately for something colloquial and plain. 

On the other hand, the prose, by Milton’s own profession, affects 
no style, either grand or homely. To write it, he announces, he is 
giving up writing poetry which aftertimes would not willingly let 
die— poetry which his readers must for a time take on trust while 
he clubs quotations with men whose learning and belief lie in mar- 
ginal stuffing (m1, 235-241). Elsewhere (11, 362), he denies that the 
prose achieves such eloquence as it has through any art: when a 
man is moved to speak by love of truth, ‘‘words . . . like so many 
nimble and airy servitors trip about him at command, and in well 
order’d files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places.”’ 

The considerable truth of these professions is indicated by the 
impression of naturalness which the prose leaves on everyone. In 
it there is probably a greater percentage of Latinate words than in 
the poems with a carefully wrought colloquial tone, for with Milton 
the avoidance of Latinate words had to be conscious; in writing 
with the utmost freedom he uses many of them. Furthermore, 
Latinisms lend themselves particularly well to the rather rhetorical 
introductions of several of the tracts. The percentage must be 
higher in the long poems than in the pamphlets, however, because 
of the restrictions which the style imposed. Once he warms up in 


ee 
“Ibid., 1, 322; 1, 12; mu, 417. 
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a tract, he chooses freely from his vocabulary, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that words from all levels of usage become his nimble 
and airy servitors. 

But to assert that very probably this percentage is higher in 
Paradise Lost is not to retract anything said in the body of this 
paper. The most obvious manifestation that Milton’s prose is before 
anything else the prose of a poet is the remarkable outpouring of 
figurative and graphic language. A main support of this language, 
it has been demonstrated, is the Latin derivative used in its etymo- 
logical sense. Again very probably, more consistent use is made of 
the device in Paradise Lost than in the prose. It is worth mention- 
ing, however, that Milton is more daring in the prose and that a 
less straitening decorum allows him a bewilderingly unrestrained 
abundance of the figurative and graphic whenever he chooses to 
use it. In the early prose, at least, Latin etymologies should be re- 
membered with an unremitting constancy. As the later prose be- 
comes less graphic, so the Latinate words come to deserve less 
attention. All in all, Milton gains the same effects with Latinisms in 
the prose as in the verse. 

For the propriety of their use in the poetry Mr. Tillyard and 
Mr. Bush have argued ably. But it is not so easy to defend their 
being in what Milton called ‘‘the cool element of prose.’’ Against 
their presence there, is the valid argument that the need for constant 
mental recourse to another language in order to understand writ- 
ing which is presumably English creates an impassable barrier for 
the great majority, and for everyone else entails an irritating, 
onerous, and uneconomical process. Yet the prose is supposed to 
be unliterary stuff that the unscholarly man should find intelligible. 
The traditional defense has been the declaration that Milton does 
not offend any more often in this regard than many of his con- 
temporaries. A very close reading of the prose, however, indicates 
that such a position is untenable. The truth must surely be that 
Milton in diction as well as in structure of sentence is conspicuous 
among those seventeenth-century writers who had little part in the 
development which finally produced the prose of Swift. 

There seems no way to make the Latinate diction anything but 
caviar to the general. Its defenders must give up their old position 
and adopt another more worthy of Milton. They need to declare 
that for him who will seek there is in the Latinate words much that 
will offset their difficulty. If the seeker does not flag, if he is patient 
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and loving, he will have his reward. He will learn that in no one 
else is the union of the two languages more truly one organic en- 
tity. Through Milton’s easy manipulation of Latin words, he will 
be strengthened in the impression of unlimited energy which Mil- 
ton always gives, the impression of always having something in re- 
serve. He will rest content in the knowledge that these words emi- 
nently befit a style that is Titanic. 








MILTON’S PRIVATE LIBRARY — AN ADDITIONAL TITLE 


By Harris FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


In any intensive attempt at the reconstruction of Milton’s schol- 
arly and intellectual activities, especially of the 1630’s and 1640's, 
there constantly arises the problem of discovering the books and 
other written materials to which he had access. Whether from ac- 
quaintance with his activities at that time, or from statements by 
people who knew him, one receives the distinct impression that by 
about 1630 perhaps he had definitely begun to acquire a consider- 
able private library that continued to grow until well into the 
1650’s. It probably became one of the most remarkable libraries 
in private hands in England at the time, though scarcely ranking 
with Cotton’s or Bodley’s. There are many evidences, if not proofs, 
that make this simple statement not only plausible, but necessary. 
Among these are his own statements, such as the early (Elegy I, 
1626) avowal of his devotion to the Muses and his books, the evi- 
dences in the English prose tracts of the 1640’s of endless reading 
already accomplished and continued, and the emphasis on the buy- 
ing and reading of books throughout the autobiographical passages 
in prose and verse. Anyone trying today to follow Milton’s reading 
and intellectual activities must first of all attempt to discover the 
extent and nature of his wide reading. How much we could learn 
of his intellectual and poetic resources if we knew the titles of the 
books that he says he shipped home from Italy. And how valuable 
to us it would be to know more of what books and manuscripts he 
possessed that led certain contemporaries at his death to state that 
Milton had owned and read more unusual and out-of-the-way books 
than any other man in England. His reputation as a scholar led, as is 
well-known, to him being selected by Parliament to answer Sal- 
masius, after the greatest scholarly reputation in England, John 
Selden’s, had refused the task. Thus, in many ways, one of the most 
fruitful, and at the same time one of the most difficult investiga 
tions awaiting the close student of Milton is the reconstruction of 
the list of books and manuscripts that he owned. Related to this 
investigation is the problem of how much can be done in the way 
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of connecting him with other owners of books in or about London 
in the 1630’s and 1640’s. Milton certainly knew Patrick Young 
and John Rous, and there are several bits of evidence strewn 
through his writings from the entries in the Commonplace Book 
and the Trinity College Manuscript to the late prose that he used 
these acquaintances to secure access to books and manuscripts. 

There have been a few attempts to reconstruct the list of books 
that Milton probably owned. Samuel Leigh Sotheby in 1861 was 
perhaps the first to attempt to list all books known to have be- 
longed to Milton, although his list is small. He has the distinction, 
however, of having made the most important beginning of the proc- 
ess. More recently, Professor Hanford in his Handbook (1939) 
has paid some attention to the matter, and made what is probably 
the best statement on the general subject ever printed. He was 
inclined to restrict and limit himself to listing books known beyond 
doubt to have been owned by Milton, and almost insisted that the 
book in question be a copy that contained Milton’s holograph sig- 
nature. His point that his predecessors had included too many 
titles needs clarification. Actually, two slightly different matters 
are involved here. On the one hand, there is the matter of actual 
copies of books now in existence that once definitely belonged to 
Milton. Professor Hanford’s list of books ‘‘once owned by Milton’’ 
and which ‘‘bear his unquestionably genuine autograph’’ is an ex- 
cellent and most conservative compilation of such books. There are 
not many of them, and, if the condition is maintained that such 
copies must bear Milton’s signature, the list will probably never 
be much, if any, larger. It might be of interest at this point to note 
that number 6 in this list, Gesner’s 1544 edition of Heraclides of 
Pontus, is now owned by the University of Illinois. 

Qn the other hand, there is another kind of book or manuscript 
represented in Professor Hanford’s account of Milton’s books that 
does not survive, but which just as surely as the surviving Euri- 
pides or Heraclides was actually in his library. That is, another 
kind of list can be made of titles of books and manuscripts known 
to have been in Milton’s possession at one time or another, but 
which did not survive so far as his actual copy or copies are con- 
cerned. Every allowance must be made for both types of lists, and 
probably the second is more important in its significance than the 
first. Professor Hanford states that his predecessors ‘‘err on the 
side of inclusiveness’’ but fails to explain why he thinks so. As a 
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matter of fact, there is plenty of room for both types of lists, and 
sooner or later, any serious account of Milton’s intellectual de. 
velopment must allow for both types. Thus, it is just as important 
that his Homer, in Eustathius’s edition published at Basle in 1560, 
be considered in any attempt to deal with Milton and Homer, as 
it is to allow for his intensive usage of Stephanus’s 1602 edition 
of Euripides in dealing with Milton and Euripides. Other titles 
can and should be added to this list of books known to have been 
used and consequently in all probability owned by Milton. To be 
sure it is a different kind of list from Professor Hanford’s, pur- 
porting, as it should, to contain titles of books known to have been 
used by Milton, but his copies of which do not survive, or are 4s 
yet unknown to us. And such a list must not be confused with the 
meager list of actual extant copies of certain books that bear Mil- 
ton’s signature. 

The most complete listing to date of such books, once owned by 
Milton, but his actual copies not surviving, is that contained in 
Volume XVIII of the Columbia Milton, compiled and documented 
by J. Milton French and T. O. Mabbott. This list, mildly denigrated 
by Professor Hanford, is relatively large, and is actually made up 
on two different bases. It contains a large number of books, that 
is, a large number in comparison with Professor Hanford’s bare 
eight titles. Among the books listed by Professors French and 
Mabbott are those copies surviving that contain Milton’s holograph 
signature; a number of others containing his name but not in 
holograph; still others that have been in some manner or other 
connected with him, principally because somebody at one time or 
other claimed that the marginalia seemed to be in Milton’s hand- 
writing; and other titles that, though Milton’s own copies do not 
survive, are in one way or another known to have been used by 
him. The compilers of this list, or, better, of these lists, deliberately 
and wisely refrain from attempting anything like a complete hand- 
list of all books and manuscripts that can be in any way connected 
with Milton. The time is probably not yet ripe for such a list. 

However, additions to the Columbia lists have been made in re- 
cent years, such as the Homer and the Callimachus, and recently 
it became apparent that another addition can now be made to Mil- 
ton’s library. In his attack in the Areopagitica (1644) on the whole 
idea of censorship, Milton cites the various papal permissives for 
the publication of a particular work (Columbia, 1v, 303-4). The 
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book so cited was identified, at least as long ago as 1866 by Hales, 
as Bernardo Davanzati’s Scisma d’Inghilterra con altre Operette, 
published at Florence in 1638, the first edition of which had ap- 
peared at Milan in 1602. The four permissives to print, at which 
Milton so greatly jeers, translated by him in Areopagitica, are to 
be found on page 204 of the 1638 edition, and his translation agrees 
only with the permissives in that edition, those in the 1602 edition 
being different. Copies of Davanzati’s work in the second (1638) 
edition exist today bound with a title-page dated 1638, and also 
with the 1638 title-page and another dated 1637. In the copy be- 
fore me, the 1638 title-page is the first recto page of a six leaf gath- 
ering, and at the end of the twelve pages so formed the 1637 title- 
page occurs as [A] of the first of the quarto gatherings on which 
the text proper is printed. The verso of the 1637 title-page con- 
tains a table of contents listing five titles, whereas the verso of the 
1638 title-page lists six titles. The A2 leaf following the 1637 title- 
page contains a salute to Giovanni Bardi. The text proper begins 
on page 5 and continues through page 203, with page 204 con- 
taining a list of errata and the permissives already mentioned. The 
Scisma d’Inghilterra begins on page 5 and continues through page 
105. Lezione delle Monete begins on page 106 and continues through 
page 123. Orazione in Morte del G. Duca Cosimo I begins on page 
124 and continues through page 138. Accusa Data dal Silente al 
Travagliato begins on page 139 and continues through page 145. 
Orazione in Genre Deliberativo, listed in the table of contents with 
the preceding title as Due Orazione, begins on page 146 and con- 
tinues through 151. Coltivazione Toscana begins on page 152 and 
continues through page 201. The Tavola is on pages 202 and 203. 
The list of errata and the permissives to print are on page 204, the 
final page in the book. A copy in the Library of Congress that 
lacks the 1637 title-page is identical in other respects with copies 
containing both title-pages, except that the two leaves carrying the 
1637 title-page with the list of five titles on its verso and the two 
page salute to Bardi are omitted. 

Milton was in Italy at about the time that the 1638 edition of 
Davanzati’s work appeared, and doubtless acquired a copy of it 
then and there. Six years later, in 1644, he is found using exact 
citations from it in the form of translation of the permissives to 
print. There can be no doubt about the book being in his posses- 
sion at that time. Unfortunately, none of the dozen or more copies 
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known to me contains any evidence that the particular copy of 
Davanzati’s work owned by Milton has survived. The title should, 
however, be added to the list of books known to have been in his 
possession at one time or another, and further search might result 
in the discovery of the particular copy he once owned. 
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MILTON’S HOMES AND INVESTMENTS 


By J. Minton Frencn 
Rutgers University 


The recent article by Mr. Noel Blakiston on Milton’s birthplace’ 
has reawakened interest in his homes and in his other real estate 
holdings. Although much information about them has already been 
published,” it has never been wholly gathered together under one 
cover. The following study is intended to be a concise survey of the 
known facts about these two classes of property.* 

The school of critics who consider mere biographical facts irrele- 
vant to the study of a poet are invited to look upon this article as a 
footnote to Milton’s sonnet about the ‘‘defenceless doors’’ of ‘‘the 
Muses’ bower’’ (his house in 1642) or to his poetic invitations to 
Lawrence and Skinner ‘‘deep thoughts resolve with me to drench,’’ 
presumably in his house. Or they might ask, Where did Milton see 
the ‘‘late espoused saint’’ of his last sonnet? Again, after he had 
been led up by the Muse ‘‘into the Heaven of Heavens’’ in Book 
VII of Paradise Lost and had returned ‘‘to my native element,’’ 
where was he? He was, to be sure, ‘‘standing on earth,’’ as he him- 
self says, but where was the property located? How much did it 
cost? Did he own it or rent it? Did he buy it for investment or for 
occupation? Those whose field of vision is less restricted will per- 
haps be content to accept the study at its face value as a biograph- 
ical piece, on the principle that any honorable interest in any activ- 
ity of a man so great as Milton is worth while. 


I MILTON’S RESIDENCES 
1. Bread Street (1608-1632 ?) 

Milton was born in the large house known as the White Bear in 
Bread Street in London in which his father and mother had lived 
for some time before his birth, and in which his father had a shop 
probably known as the Spread Eagle. Only within the last year or 





“Milton’s Birthplace,’? London Topographical Record, x1x, no. 80. 

See especially Masson’s series of articles in Good Words, 1893, passim. 
ey this material, except for the illustrations, is also found in his Life 
“J Milton. 

’More complete details will be given in my Life-Records of John Milton, 
‘oon to be published by the Rutgers University Press. 
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so has anything definite been known about this house. In the process 
of cataloguing the old records of Eton College, Mr. Noel Blakiston 
has happily discovered a detailed description of it, with careful floor 
plans showing the size, position, equipment (windows, fireplaces, 
ete.), occupant, and function of every room. He described this new 
find at a meeting of the London Society of Antiquaries in 1945 and 
published the documents in the reference given above. Thanks to 
Mr. Blakiston’s generosity, | was able to show reproductions of 
these sketches at the meeting of the ‘‘Period of Milton’’ group of 
the Modern Language Association in Detroit in December, 1947. 

Two facts about this dwelling may be stressed. One, which we too 
often forget, is that Milton’s father did not own the house; few 
people in his day owned their houses outright. He rented it fora 
term of years from Eton College, which had owned it since the time 
of Henry VIII. The other fact is that, though the Miltons occupied 
only part of the entire building, their share was far bigger than the 
average person today might suspect. With three rooms in the cellar, 
one on the first floor, three on the second floor, three on the third 
floor, two on the fourth floor, and one on the fifth floor, together 
with an uncertain number of closets and service nooks and crannies, 
Scrivener Milton had between 15 and 20 rooms in his apartment. 
This was surely no ‘‘ pasteboard house built of court cards’’ such as 
the poet scornfully mentions in Of Reformation, but more like the 
‘*spacious house’’ of his Of Education. 

In Bread Street the Miltons lived, presumably, until the poet 
had finished his college career. At least as late as in September, 
1631, the scrivener was stated by court witnesses to be still living in 
sread Street. Presumably, although we cannot be sure, he left 
shortly afterwards to move to Horton. Our last glimpse of this 
property is at the time of the Great Fire of 1666, by which it was 
destroyed. The so-called ‘‘earliest’’ biographer and, after him, 
Anthony Wood, both note that his house in Bread Street, whieh 
was all the real estate that he then had left, was consumed in the 
fire ; but whether this reference is to the White Bear or to the Rose 
(to be discussed below) is not specified. Both probably went up in 
flames. 

2. Christ’s College, Cambridge (1625-1632) 

It would be unfair to omit from a list like this Milton’s college 

residence, especially since it is one of the few still left standing. In 


4See my Milton in Chancery, New York, 1939, pp. 245-255. 
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1625 he went to Cambridge and became a member of Christ’s Col- 
lege. Although there seems to be no documentary record to prove 
what room he occupied there, tradition has identified it unquestion- 
ingly, and college guides, handbooks, and post cards have made it 
familiar. Wordsworth felt so great excitement on being in it that he 
lapsed into one of his rare spells of inebriety as a result; ‘‘The 
Prelude’’ (111, 293-308) preserves some of his awe on that occasion. 
In this room, for lack of evidence to the contrary, we may assume 
that Milton lived from 1625 to 1632, though how much of his post- 
baccalaureate period after 1629 he spent in Cambridge is unknown. 
In any case, he was probably not there after 1632, when he received 
the degree of Master of Arts. 


3. Horton (1632-1640?) 


We may guess that Milton’s family had already moved to the 
quiet little village of Horton before he left Cambridge, since Milton 
used the pluperfect tense (‘‘concesserat’’) for his father’s move 
there.® Here Milton lived for about six years (1632-1638) before he 
left for his trip to Italy. If, as Warton asserts,® this property was 
rented from the Earl of Bridgewater, we may have here a clue to the 
later choice of Milton as the writer of ‘‘ Areades’’ and ‘‘Comus”’ in 
honor of the Bridgewater family. But no sure proof of this theory 
has yet come to light, and Masson (1, 556) says that the chief pro- 
prietors of land about Horton were the Bulstrodes. In any ease, as 
Milton said in his Defensio Secunda, he here devoted himself to 
reading through the Greek and Latin writers, except for occasional 
visits to London. Probably he also lived here for a short time after 
bis return from Italy. 

Although his house was torn down about 1800, Milton’s mother 
died during the period of the family’s living in Horton and was 
buried in the parish church, where the inscription on her grave may 
still be seen. 


4. Italy and the Continent (1638-1639) 


On his foreign tour Milton of course lived in a great number and 
variety of places, about which we have very little information. 
Whether he actually resided for a day or more with Lord Seuda- 
more in Paris, with Manso and Dati in Italy, and with Diodati in 
Geneva, not to mention others, he surely visited them. But so far as 


es 
‘Defensio Secunda, quoted in CM (Columbia Milton), vit, 120-121. 
‘Quoted in Masson, 1 (1946), 598n. 
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I know, little attempt has been made to trace his headquarters dur- 
ing this year and a half, although Professor Hanford has added to 
the fourth edition of his Handbook an interesting appendix on 
Milton’s activities in Italy. 

Ironically enough, the only house which has been pointed out as 
one in which Milton stayed during this trip is a mistake. On the 
so-called Diodati house in Geneva there used to be (and perhaps 
still is) a sign saying that Milton ‘‘lived here.’’ Actually as has 
been shown in a recent study,’ the Diodatis did not live in this house 
at all during the time Milton was abroad, though they held property 
in Ferney, Vernier, and Gex, but moved to this house about 1700. 


5. St. Bride’s, London (1640?) 


Three of Milton’s early biographers — Aubrey, Phillips, and 
Wood — tell us that Milton spent some time in the house of a Mr. 
Russell, a tailor, in St. Bride’s Churchyard, after his return from 
Italy.7* Though Aubrey says that Milton went here ‘‘immediately 
after his return,’’ Phillips more plausibly tells us of some ‘‘visits 
paid to his father and other friends.’’ For lack of other information 
we may assume that his father was still in Horton when Milton 
came to St. Bride’s in 1640. Here, about half a mile west from his 
Bread Street birthplace, Milton began his career as a school-teacher, 
in which, as Phillips says, he ‘‘undertook the education and instruc- 
tion of his sister’s two sons,’’ Edward and John Phillips. It was 
also here, according to Aubrey, that Mrs. Milton ‘‘oftentimes heard 
his nephews cry, and beaten’’; but inasmuch as he was not to be 
married for some years yet, we can take this particular item with a 
grain of salt, though it may apply to a later house. 


6. Aldersgate (1640 ?-1645) 


After a short stay in St. Bride’s he moved to Aldersgate Street, 
probably still in 1640. The reason, as given by Edward Phillips, was 
the ‘‘necessity of having a place to dispose his books in, and other 
goods fit for the furnishing of a good handsome house.’’ According- 
ly, continues Phillips, ‘‘a pretty garden-house he took in Aldersgate 


7Guillaume Fatio, ‘‘Milton et Byron A la Villa Diodati,’’ Nos Anciens ¢ 
leurs Giuvres, ed. Jules Crosnier, Geneva, 1912, pp. 21-66. 

7aFootnote references for quotations from the biographies of Phillips, Au 
brey, Wood, and the ‘‘earliest’’ biographer will not be given since they ar 
so easily available in Helen Darbishire’s Karly Lives of Milton (London, 1932 
and 1938). In quoting these and other early writers, I have modernized spell 
ing and punctuation. 
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Street, at the end of an entry, and therefore the fitter for his turn, 
by the reason of the privacy, besides that there are few streets in 
London more free from noise than that.’’ In making this move, 
Milton returned toward his Bread Street birthplace, since Alders- 
gate is the continuation of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which leads north 
from St. Paul’s, only two blocks west of Bread Street. This house, 
being sufficiently far north to escape the area of the fire of 1666, 
was still standing in the nineteenth century ; Masson® quotes a letter 
from a person who remembered having seen it before its demolition. 
Milton was to live in various other places close by during much of 
the remainder of his life. 

In this house Milton continued his studies and his teaching; in it 
he made the unfortunate beginning of his married life; and from it 
as a base he issued out every few weeks, like Samuel Johnson a 
century later, with the ‘‘young sparks of his acquaintance,’’ such 
as Messrs. Alphry and Miller of Gray’s Inn, ‘‘the beaux of those 
times,’’ with whom ‘‘he would so far make bold with his body as 
now and then to keep a gaudy-day.’’ Although Phillips gives us this 
rather pleasing information, he does not tell us how Milton made 
the acquaintance of the young legal sparks. Possibly he met them 
through his brother Christopher, who had already been admitted 
to the Inner Temple to study law. It was perhaps in defense of 
these excursions that Milton wrote in An Apology for Smectymnuus 
his bristling rebuttal to Joseph Hall’s accusation of his days of idle- 
ness and immorality : ‘‘ Those morning haunts are where they should 
be, at home, not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular 
feast, but up and stirring... . ’” 

However strict may have been his social behavior, he was con- 
fronted with inescapable demands for taxes; and two or three 
records of them in Aldersgate have come to light. In an undated 
list (probably 1641) of inhabitants of the parish of St. Botolph 
Aldersgate he is rated at £3-4-0; in another dated April 29, 1641, he 
is put down for £4; in a third dated July, 1641, though no sums are 
given, the added fact of his having a servant named Jane Yates is 
induded; on August 3, 1641, a similar list shows him in arrears 
for an unspecified amount and his unnamed servant (probably Jane 
Yates) for 6 pence; and in September, 1641, he was taxed £6." 


‘Life of Milton, 11 (1946), 208. 

9M, 11, 298. 

‘These data come from tax lists in the Guildhall Library and in the Public 
Record Office. They have been published in either Masson (1, 356-358) or the 
Modern Language Review, xxvi (1931), 178-179. 
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Incidentally, the size of his tax, as compared with those of his neigh. 
bors, shows that he was then in comfortable circumstances ; few were 
taxed higher. 


7. Barbican (1645-1647) 


When Milton moved to a house in the Barbican in 1645, he trans. 
ferred only a few blocks north from the house in Aldersgate. He 
also picked a house which lasted later and which has retained more 
sentimental appeal. Perhaps the reason for the latter is that here 
Milton for the first time settled down to live as a married man, after 
Mary Powell’s dramatic return and reinstatement as his wife. This 
house, which has been identified by Cunningham as Number 17 
Barbican, remained standing until 1864 or 1865, when it was de- 
molished to make way for the Metropolitan Railway. Pictures of it 
exist; a pane of glass from it was said some years ago to be in 
Toledo, Ohio (though I can find no trace of it) ; and a tiny fragment 
of brick from it, rescued from the rubble and wrapped reverently 
by Moses Coit Tyler, now rests in the Yale University Library. 
Here Milton stayed about two years, 1645-1647. 


8. High Holborn (1647-1649) 


In the fall of 1647 or thereabouts he moved again, this time 
slightly farther than usual, about a mile, to a house in High Hol- 
born. Phillips calls it one of ‘‘those that open backward into Lin- 
eoln’s Inn Fields’’; Aubrey places it ‘‘near King’s Gate.’’ The 
reason for the move given by Phillips was, at least by implication, 
‘*the insurrections Brown and Massey, now malcontents also, were 
endeavoring to raise in the city against the Army’s proceedings.” 
Masson (11, 668) conjectured that this house might still be extant, 
but if it is, no one has discovered any further information about 
it. Here Milton lived for about two years. 


9. Charing Cross (1649) 


In 1649 Milton spent a few months in Charing Cross. Phillips, 
who frequently writes as if he were preparing a guidebook for the 
curious and reverent who might wish to look up Milton’s residences, 
says that ‘‘he lodged at one Thomson’s next door to the Bull-Head 
Tavern at Charing Cross, opening into the Spring Garden.’’ His 
motive in this move was undoubtedly to be near the center of gov- 
ernment, since he was about to begin his work as Secretary for the 
Foreign Tongues. Masson (1v, 104-107) asks the question whether 
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this Thomson was any relative of the bookseller George Thomason, 
but supplies no answer. In any case, the arrangement was tempo- 
rary, until an apartment could be made ready for the new secretary. 


10. Whitehall (1649-1652?) 


On November 19, 1649, the Council of State voted that Milton 
should have ‘‘the lodgings that were in the hands of Sir John 
Hippisley in Whitehall, for his accommodation as being Secretary 
to the Council for Foreign Languages.’’"! Phillips speaks of this 
apartment as being in Scotland Yard, which is hardly more than 
across Charing Cross from his previous lodging with Thomson in 
Spring Garden. Because of Milton’s government position at this 
period, several notes about this house appear in the records of the 
Council of State. On June 14, 1650, he was given an official allow- 
ance for furnishing the apartment. According to Phillips, his son 
John, who died an infant, was born here; we know from other 
sources that the date was March 16, 1651. In April, 1651, his tenure 
of the house began to be insecure, and there began a series of moves 
to oust him which he was just barely able to block. But apparently 
they calmed down after a couple of months and left him in peace 
until toward the end of the year he decided on his own initiative 
to move. During his stay here he was of course very busy writing 
letters and doing other official work for the Council of State. 


11. Duke Street (?) 


Cunningham says that Milton had apartments at 10 Duke Street, 
in which he wrote his famous Defensio.’* If he means a residence, he 
would seem to be wrong; but if he means office space, he may be 
right. He may possibly have in mind Milton’s later house in Petty 
France (York Street) close by. But his statement that these rooms 
were Opposite that in which Cromwell received ambassadors indi- 
tates that he means official quarters. 


12. Petty France (19 York Street) (1652 ?-1660) 


Early in 1652, probably, Milton moved again, this time to a house 
in Petty France, where he was to stay until the Restoration. Masson 
Iv, 418) says that the site is that of the present 19 York Street, 
which is a number of blocks north of the street now called Petty 


"The records from the books of the Council are quoted by Masson in Vol- 


ume IV passim. They are so well known that it does not seem necessary to 
footnote each one. 


London, 1927, p. 203. 
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France. The date is clearly fixed by a letter of Milton’s to Herma 
Mylius,’* replying to Mylius’s letter of December 17, 1651. In this 
letter Milton tells Mylius that his answer has been delayed by his 
removal to another house. Phillips, who was not sure whether the 
move was for the sake of health or of increased convenience to his 
work, describes the new domicile as ‘‘a pretty garden-house in Petty 
France in Westminster, next door to the Lord Scudamore’s, and 
opening into St. James’s Park.’’ 

An anonymous writer in the Bookworm in 1889 (11, 173-176) gave 
some interesting details about Milton’s acquiring this house. Says 
this writer, Milton bought his interest in it for £60 from Robert 
Roane and his wife Martha. This information and a list of Milton’s 
neighbors in this locality are said to have come from an assessment 
book of 1655; but since the exact reference is not given, I have not 
been able to verify or expand these statements. 

Phillips emphasizes that while Milton lived in this house, he was 
‘‘frequently visited by persons of quality, particularly my Lady 
Ranelagh, whose son for some time he instructed; all learned for. 
eigners of note, who could not part out of this city without giving 
a visit to a person so eminent’’; and such other friends as Marvell, 
Lawrence, Nedham, and ‘‘above all, Mr. Cyriack Skinner.”’ 

Milton’s successors in this house were also eminent. At various 
times afterwards it served as the abode of Jeremy Bentham, William 
Hazlitt, and John Stuart Mill. Bentham in particular exploited the 
connection by affixing a sign to indicate that Milton had lived here, 
and he gave to a friend as a relic of it in 1821 a balustrade pillar, 
which is now in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Another elusive relic of this house is found in the cover of a copy 
of the first edition of Paradise Lost, which is said to have been made 
of wood from one of its rafters. At its last appearance on the market 
(1936) this curiosity, the Isham-Christie-Miller-Adam-Terry copy, 
sold for $17,500; its present location is unknown." 

Masson describes this house in detail, since it was standing when 
he wrote the text of his Volume IV. But by the time that volume was 
ready for publication in 1877, as he states in a footnote, the house 
had been torn down. The ‘‘Milton’’ mulberry-tree, however, Te 
mained standing. 





13CM, xiI, 52. Milton’s own letter is undated. 
148ee American Book-Prices Current for 1921, 1926, and 1936. 
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13. Bartholomew Close (1660) 


Upon the imminent return of Charles II as King of England, 
Milton realized that it would not be safe for him to be publicly seen. 
So, as Phillips puts it, ‘‘ His next removal was, by the advice of those 
that wished him well, and had a concern for his preservation, into a 
place of retirement and abscondence, till such time as the current 
of affairs for the future should instruct him what farther course to 
take; it was a friend’s house in Bartholomew Close, where he lived 
till the Act of Oblivion came forth.’’ This locality must have seemed 
like home to Milton, being almost within a stone’s throw of his 
former residences in Aldersgate and the Barbican. It is very likely 
that his protectors were some of his former neighbors. His stay here 
was probably comparatively short, since the Act of Oblivion was 
passed on August 29, 1660. 


14. Holborn (1660-1661) 


Probably early in the fall of 1660 Milton moved into another 
familiar neighborhood, Holborn. Here again his stay was short. 
Phillips says that, soon after the Act of Oblivion, ‘‘appearing again 
in public, he took a house in Holborn near Red Lion Fields, where 
he stayed not long before his pardon . . . passed the Seal.’’ There is 
avery remote possibility that he may have stayed at this time with 
his first wife’s brother, since Richard Powell, Jr., was at this time 
living in Red Lion Square; but such a guess is only a shot in the 
dark. 


15. Jewin Street (1661-1664) 


Before long Milton moved again, once more to a familiar site. 
Jewin Street is a tiny street between Maidenhead Court and the 
Barbican, two of the poet’s former residences; the total distance 
cannot be much above a quarter of a mile. In Jewin Street a very 
important event took place. Here, says Phillips, ‘‘he lived when he 
married his third wife, recommended to him by his old friend Dr. 
Paget in Coleman Street.’’ Masson says that he lived near the Red 
Cross Street end, which put him in the parish of St. Giles Cripple- 
gate, a fact of importance later in this account.’® Here he stayed for 
about three years, 1661-1664. Though Masson thought that the house 
might still be standing, no identification of it, so far as I know, has 
been made. 


— 
'SMasson, vi, 407. 
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16. Bunhill (1664-1674) (See also 19) 


Milton’s last permanent move took him still only a few blocks 
away, but slightly farther from town. Phillips implies that the 
cause of the move was to provide a suitable house for his new wife; 
and since Phillips says that he ‘‘stayed not long after his new mar- 
riage ere he re-moved to a house in the Artillery Walk leading to 
Bunhill Fields,’’ we may assume that he changed in 1664. This spot, 
says Phillips, ‘‘was his last stage in this world, but it was of many 
years’ [actually about ten] continuance, more perhaps than he had 
had in any other place besides. Here he finished his noble poem,” 
Paradise Lost, and various other works. 

Our most vivid pictures of Milton come from this house. Jonathan 
Richardson, whose biographical commentary on Milton appeared 
early in the eighteenth century, gives two views of him in this resi- 
dence. From one informant he records the fact that Milton ‘‘used 
to sit in a gray coarse cloth coat at the door of his house near Bun- 
hill Fields without Moorgate in warm sunny weather to enjoy the 
fresh air, and so, as well as in his room, received the visits of peo- 
ple of distinguished parts as well as quality.’’ Richardson also 
repeats the account given by a clergyman of Dorsetshire, a Dr. 
Wright, who 
found him in a small house, he thinks but one room on a floor; in that, up 
one pair of stairs, which was hung with a rusty green, he found John Milton, 
sitting in an elbow chair, black clothes, and neat enough; pale, but not cadav- 
erous; his hands and fingers gouty and with chalkstones. Among other discourse 
he expressed himself to this purpose: that was he free from the pain this gave 
him, his blindness would be tolerable.16 

This house apparently stood until fairly late. Its site is now 
marked by a tablet which reads: ‘‘Site of the house in which John 
Milton wrote ‘Paradise Lost,’ and died, 1674.”’ 


17. Chalfont St. Giles (1665-1666) 


We must record two more brief residences. The first was the 
‘‘pretty box in Giles Chalfont,’’ which his young friend Thomas 
Ellwood engaged for him during the plague, and in which he stayed 
from the early summer of 1665 until the winter or spring of 1666. 
The approximate dates are settled by Ellwood’s statements that 
Milton moved there ‘‘some little time before I went to Aylesbury 


prison’’ (which was on ‘‘the first day of the fifth month, 1665”’) 


16Both these quotations from Richardson are to be found on pp. 203-204 
of Miss Darbishire’s Karly Lives of Milton. 
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and that he returned ‘‘after the sickness was over and the city well 
cleaned and become safely habitable again,’’ which must have been 
about February, 1666. To this house attaches perhaps the greatest 
sentimental interest of all, because it is still standing, its style and 
surroundings are appealing, and it has now been made a shrine for 
lovers of the poet. It is filled with books and pictures and other 
items coneerning Milton and his time. 


18. Lattle Britain (1670?) 


The second brief stay was with the auctioneer Millington. Rich- 
ardson alone of Milton’s early biographers mentions it, but his ac- 
count sounds truthful.’? ‘‘ About 1670,’’ runs one version of his 
account, ‘‘I have been told by one who then knew him that he 
lodged some time at the house of Millington, the famous auctioneer 
some years ago, who then sold old books in Little Britain, and who 
used to lead him by the hand when he went abroad.’’ In another 
paragraph Richardson repeats this information and adds a short 
pen picture of Milton at this period: ‘‘He then wore no sword that 
my informer remembers, though probably he did; at least ’twas his 
custom not long before to wear one with a small silver hilt, and in 
cold weather a grey camblet coat. His band was usually not of the 
sort as that in the print I have given — that is, as my original is — 
but like what are in the common prints of him, the band usually 
worn at that time.’’? Why Milton should have left his house in 
dunhill for these few weeks we have no clue, but we may note that 
in Little Britain he was so near his old haunts in Aldersgate, Bar- 
bican, Bartholomew Close, and Jewin Street that he must have felt 
very much at home. Even his birthplace was only a few minutes’ 
walk away. 

19. Bunhill (1664-1674 ) 


Milton’s life after his return to the house at Bunhill deserves a 
few additional words. Two visitors here may be mentioned. Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller, mentions in a letter of about 1732 (now in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library) how Sir William [avenant, on telling 
Tonson ‘‘a little after Milton’s death’’ how he helped Milton escape 
at the Restoration, guided onson to the Milton house, which was 
“such as any substantial trader or merchant might dwell in.’’'® 


el 

“Darbishire, pp. 203, 275. 

‘sTonson’s letter is reprinted Ly Helen Darbishire in The Manuscript of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost Book I, Oxford, 1931, pp. Xi-xv. 
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According to Phillips the Earl of Anglesey ‘‘came often here to 
visit him, as very much coveting his society and converse, as like- 
wise others of the nobility, and many persons of eminent quality; 
nor were the visits of foreigners ever more frequent than in this 
place, almost to his dying day.’’ 

We also know one very specific fact about this house, such as we 
know about very few of the others: it had four fireplaces. We know 
this from a hearth-tax record covering the period of one year, end- 
ing at Lady Day (March 25), 1674. On this list Milton appears as 
follows: ‘‘St Giles Cripplegate — Artillery Walk — John Melton 
— 4 [hearths].’’!® If the house was several floors high, with prob- 
ably one room to a floor as Richardson says, each floor then had one 
hearth. 





20. St. Giles Cripplegate Church (1674-——) 


At the risk of being classed with the graveyard poets or of seem- 
ing too gruesomely modern, I venture to add one more residence of 
which it can at least be said that Milton remained there longer than 
in all the others put together. On his death in 1674 his body was 
laid to rest on November 12 in the church of St. Giles Cripplegate 
in London, where, with the exception of a ripple of excitement to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, when ghoulish curiosity- 
seekers raided his grave, he has remained undisturbed for nearly 
three centuries. Attended to his burial by ‘‘several gentlemen then 
in town, his principal well-wishers and admirers,’’ says Phillips, he 
received a ‘‘very decent interment according to his quality.’’ Here 
he lies beside his father, buried twenty-seven years earlier in 1647. 
A simple stone with the poet’s name marks the spot under which 
his body lies. 


II. MILTON’S INVESTMENTS IN REAL ESTATE 

The second part of this study is in some ways more specific, in 
others more tenuous, than the first. Thanks to his early biographers 
and especially to Edward Phillips, we are on reasonably firm ground 
when we list the houses in which Milton lived. But when we begin 
to study the property which he and his father bought and sold as 
investments, we have less complete information. Yet we have enough 
facts to warrant our at least making a beginning. Many of these 
facts have already been gathered by previous students, but a few 
are new. 


19Quoted by Masson, v1, 717. 
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Some twenty years ago Dr. David Stevens made an interesting 
study of some of these real estate transactions.?° Most of the first 
half dozen of the following items are given in complete form or at 
least mentioned by him. But with one of his general conclusions I 
wish to take issue. He infers that the properties bought by the 
Miltons were intended for their own occupancy. He says in one 
place (p. 1), ‘‘They . . . suggest a new location of London residence 
during the period of 1627 to 1637.’’ Professor Brennecke is more 
cautious, pointing out that ‘‘there is no conclusive evidence on this 
point.’’*? The fact that Phillips, who is so detailed as to his uncle’s 
residences, does not mention any of these should give us pause; and 
I hope to show below that, although our information is not complete, 
it is reasonable to think of them as the same sort of investment of 
money in real estate as a man of some means might make today, with 
no idea of living in it. In addition, it is possible that in some of these 
deals Scrivener Milton may have acted as agent for some of his 
numerous clients. 


1. Purchase from Leonard Poe (1621) 


On May 25, 1621, Leonard Poe, M.D., of London agreed, for the 
sum of £110-10-0, to grant Milton’s father and John Lane the 
moiety of a messuage near the north end of Gray’s Inn Lane, Lon- 
don, then occupied by William Atkins, currier.*? Included with this 
half-messuage were a garden plot near it, the moiety of another 
tenement occupied by William Hill (formerly by the widow Colt), 
the shed accompanying this last item, a garden plot near it, a 
messuage belonging to it, a garden near it in Aldersgate in the 
parish of St. Botolph’s without Aldersgate in the occupation of 
Thomas Stuteville, various equipment and household stuff, all rights 
in reversion which Poe held, and all accompanying records. Milton’s 
disposition of this property will be evident presently. 


2. Sale to James Kent (1622) 


On April 3, 1622, a year after the purchase from Poe, Milton’s 
father sold to James Kent, barber-surgeon of London, part of the 
same property. Dr. Stevens’s failure to find this record may have 





20Milton Papers, Chicago, 1927. 

*1John Milton the Elder and his Music, New York, 1938, p. 114. 
' *2Dr. Stevens describes this transaction on p. 1 and gives references to the 
Close Rolls in the Public Record Office in which this action is recorded, as also 
for those concerning Rudd, Westrawe, Suckling, and Dorrington to be men- 
toned subsequently. 
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been responsible for his statement about the transaction previously 
quoted ; it almost certainly accounts for his statement (p. 1) that 
‘‘Nothing is shown regarding the disposal of this or the other 
properties described by any of the documents positively attached to 
the name of John Milton, father and son.’’ He also apparently over. 
looked the connection between the purchase from Poe and a later 
transaction with Alexander Dorrington (noticed below), which also 
partly contradicts his statement. The price paid by Kent was £4). 

The records of this sale to Kent (filed in the same category in the 
Public Record Office) show that Milton sold for £45 the half-mes- 
suage in Gray’s Inn Lane occupied by William Atkins, half the 
garden plot near it, half the Hill tenement, half the shed, half the 
neighboring garden plot, and the accompanying rights and records. 
This sale, then, if the records are dependable, left him still in pos- 
session of half of the first garden plot, half the shed, half its garden, 
all the messuage belonging to it, and the Stuteville Aldersgate 
garden plot. Most, if not all, of this holding he was later to sell to 
Alexander Dorrington. Meanwhile he had recovered about two- 
fifths of his original investment. 


3. Purchase from Anthony Rudd (1627) 


On May 25, 1627, Milton and his father united to buy further 
property from Anthony Rudd, pewterer of London, and his wife, 
Joan. For the sum of £250 they received a messuage in St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields with all the tenements and other possessions belonging 
with it.?* The record of the sale locates it between the residence of 
Lady Adelyn Nevill on the east, that of John Reynolds on the west. 
Covent Garden on the north, and the King’s Highway on the south. 
It had been occupied previously by Peter Brickston and by John 
Johnson, and was now occupied by Matthew Lyster, M.D. We shall 
see later that Lyster was to buy this back from the Miltons in 1638. 
This Covent Garden property is one in which Dr. Stevens thinks 
especially that the Miltons lived. 


4. Purchase from Ann Westrawe (1627) 


As virtually part of the same transaction — indeed, recorded next 
to it in the Close Rolls — Milton’s father (this time with no mention 
of the poet himself) on June 23, 1627, bought from the widow Am 


23Dr. Stevens gives the document in facsimile as his frontispiece, transcribe 
it on p. 39, and discusses it on p. 2. 
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Westrawe property described like that which he had got from 
Rudd in St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The wording of the entry, though 
briefer, is similar.** Probably the explanation is that Milton’s father, 
in buying this property, acquired part interests from both the 
Rudds and Mrs. Westrawe. At any rate, for £108 Milton acquired 
all Ann Westrawe’s rights in the property occupied by Dr. Matthew 
Lyster. 


5. Sale to Alexander Dorrington (1629) 


On June 19, 1629, Milton’s father (with no mention of the poet) 
sold to Alexander Dorrington of Gray’s Inn, gentleman, and his 
wife Mary for £300 the Aldersgate property with its appurtenances 
occupied by Thomas Stuteville which he had bought from Leonard 
Poe in 1621.”° 

We can see now that Scrivener Milton made a pretty profit on this 
particular transaction. For the property which he had bought from 
Poe in 1621 for £110-10-0 he had received (1) £45 from Kent in 
1622 and (2) £300 now from Dorrington, a total of £345. His profit 
was therefore £234-10-0. If no other activities took place than those 
of which we have thus far the records, and if this piece of business 
was at all typical of the elder Milton’s business, we can easily un- 


derstand how the poet could have been given a college education, 
six years of uninterrupted scholarly leisure in the country, and a 
long trip abroad. 


6. Purchase from Sir John Suckling and William Barrett (1629) 


More money is involved in the next transaction than in any of the 
previous ones, and the association with the famous cavalier poet-to- 
be was one which may have made our poet squirm at the remem- 
brance in the future. On July 18, 1629, Milton’s father bought from 
John Suckling, Esquire [not yet Sir John], son of the late Sir John 
Suckling, Comptroller of the King’s Household, and from William 
Barrett of London, executor of Suckling’s will, a double messuage 
on Ludgate Hill in the parish of St. Martin’s within Ludgate in 
which Sir John and his family had formerly lived. The price was 
60. Young Sir John had recently (in 1627) inherited large estates 
om the death of his father, and this piece was probably one which he 
how proceeded to cash in. The larger of the two tenements compris- 
ing the messuage was situated between property of Ralph Brooke on 


“Stevens, pp. 2, 40. 
**Stevens, pp. 2, 41. 
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the east and of William Smith on the west ; the smaller, occupied by 
Guy Winyett, was in Panier Alley. The larger had until recently 
been occupied by Diones Partridge, widow of the late John Hulson. 
Excepted from the sale, for some weird reason, was the lead pipe in 
the kitchen of the larger messuage, as also a lease previously made 
of part of the estate to John Murall, linen draper, for five years.” 

No further action by the Miltons about this property has come 
to light. 


7. Lease of London Bridge property (1632) 


Through the kindness of Dr. Leslie Hotson I am able to add one 
further item in the investments of the Miltons, though there is no 
certainty that this Milton may be the poet or his father.*”7 But we 
may accept it here provisionally. 

This record is a list of the rentals of property belonging to 
London Bridge for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1632.°* It in- 
cludes nearly 200 items, giving for each the location, the name of the 
holder of the lease, the date, and the amount of rent. Under the see- 
tion headed ‘‘Principal West part of London Bridge lately burned 
down’’ comes the laconic entry: ‘‘John Milton for two tenements 
demised for 21 years from our Lady Day, Anno 1631 — £10.’ Other 
names which will sound familiar to Milton scholars are (1) in t 
Southwark section, ‘‘ Anne Powell, widow, for one tenement der 
to William Stone for 41 years from Midsummer, Anno 1610— 
£3-6-5,’’ and (2) in the ‘‘southwest end’’ ‘‘ Edmond Montjoy for one 
tenement demised to Thomas Ellwood for 25 years from Our Lady 
Day, Anno 1620 — £4-6-8.’’ Toward the end is the interesting 
memorandum that ‘‘the houses upon London Bridge were builded 
at the public charge of the Mayor and Commonalty of London.” 
Although the Anne Powell here cannot be Milton’s mother-in-law 
and the Thomas Ellwood may not necessarily be any relative of the 
yet unborn young friend of the poet, there may be some connection 
in families. 


8. Sale to Dr. Matthew Lyster (1638) 


Dr. Stevens was not aware that the Miltons had ever disposed of 
any of the property which they bought from the Rudds and Mrs. 


26Stevens, pp. 3, 44. 

278ee my ‘‘Mute Inglorious Miltons,’’ Modern Language Quarterly, ! 
(1940), 367-381. 

28Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 121, f. 122; the Library of Congress has 4 
copy. 
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Westrawe. However, a concord of fine exists to show that on April 
15, 1638, Milton and his father completed arrangements for the sale 
of a messuage, a garden, and an orchard in St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
to Sir Matthew Lyster, the distinguished physician and member of 
a distinguished scientific family previously mentioned as occupying 
one of the tenements in this property. The amount of money stated 
in the concord, which is only £100, might lead us to suspect that the 
Miltons had lost disastrously on this transaction, since they paid the 
Rudds and Mrs. Westrawe £358 for it. But since the amount of 
money specified in a final concord is usually far smaller than the 
actual sale price, we need not be concerned. Whereas the amount 
paid to the Rudds in their sale was £250, the amount given in the 
concord in that case was only £100. There is thus no evidence that 
the Miltons lost money this time. 

This Milton-Lyster concord of fine has never, to my knowledge, 
been published, though I referred to it in my Milton in Chancery 
(p. 13). A typed copy is in the Harvard College Library. 


9. Seizure of Wheatley (1646) 


Milton’s long and complicated financial relations with his father- 
in-law Richard Powell, which resulted in his taking possession of 
Powell’s property in Wheatley near Forest Hill, has already been 

'd in detail.*® It will suffice here merely to recall that Milton lent 
Powell £300 in 1627 (just about the time the poet and his father 
were buying the property in St. Martin-in-the-Fields from the 
Rudd-Westrawe group) ; that because Powell stopped paying inter- 
est on the loan, Milton seized the property in 1646; and that he re- 
tained it until the last penny of indebtedness had been cleared in 
1659. The significance of the incident in this context is that it serves 
as one more example of the frequent and widespread ventures of the 
poet and his father into real estate investments with no necessary 
thought of living in the property. This one was forced upon the 
younger Milton as a means of protecting his previous loan. 


10. Holdings in Westminster (1650 ?- ?) 


Here may be mentioned an uncertain item about property of 
Milton in Westminster. A word about his assessment for taxation 
in Westminster has already been given above in connection with 
his house in Petty France. If that note does not belong there, as is 








**See my Milton in Chancery, New York, 1939, chapter 7. 
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by no means certain, it may possibly bear some relation to the tra- 
dition, stemming from Milton’s widow and his granddaughter Eliza. 
beth Foster, that ‘‘in the general depredation upon the church, he 
had grasped an estate of about sixty pounds a year belonging to 
Westminster Abbey, which, like other sharers of the plunder of 
rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to return.’’ This statement, 
taken from Johnson’s life of Milton, probably came to him from 
Birch’s introduction to his edition of Milton in 1738, in which Birch 
quoted a similar remark by Mrs. Foster.*° Whatever property may 
here be concerned, he evidently lost it on the Restoration in 1660, 
At the same time he was deprived of other properties also, for Eliza- 
beth Foster told Birch that, in addition to the sixty pounds just 
mentioned, he lost £2,000 through a ‘‘money-scrivener.’’ (How 
ironic!) The ‘‘earliest’’ biographer varies the statement slightly by 
saying that the £2,000 was ‘‘lodged in the excise, and that bank 
failing upon the Restoration, he utterly lost’’ the whole sum. Both 
Wood and Phillips repeat substantially the same tale, but Phillips 
adds two interesting details. One is that Milton could not get his 
money out of the excise even ‘‘with all the power and interest he 
had in the great ones of those times.’’ The other, possibly referring 
to the Abbey properties, is that Milton lost ‘‘another great sum by 
mismanagement and for want of good advice.’’ Despite these losses, 
and also despite the fact (stated by Wood) that his house in Bread 
Street was burned down in the fire of 1666, Phillips tells us that he 
died ‘‘worth £1,500 in money (a considerable estate, all things con- 
sidered ), besides household goods.’’ 


11. Loan to Thomas Maundy (1658) 


In 1923 Dr. James Holly Hanford contributed to PMLA (xxxvil, 
290ff.) a description and analysis of a most interesting collection of 
documents in the possession of the Rosenbach Company of New 
York. (I wish to acknowledge here the kindness of Dr. Rosenbach 
in allowing me full access to these valuable documents and the privi- 
lege of having photostatic copies of them.) The important points in 
this transaction are as follows: 

On January 14, 1657/8, Milton lent to Thomas Maundy, gold- 
smith of London, £500 on the agreement that Maundy should repay 
it with £30 interest within one year. As usual in such cases, the 


304A Complete Collection of the Historical ... Works of John Milton, with 
introduction by Thomas Birch, London, 1738, 1, Ixii. 
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private understanding probably was that Maundy should keep the 
principal amount as long as he wished, provided he regularly paid 
Milton the £30 a year interest. As security for this loan Maundy 
mortgaged to Milton a messuage in Kensington ‘‘with a courtyard 
before the same on the southeast side enclosed with a brick wall and 
an orchard behind.’’ This messuage was occupied by Maundy him- 
self. An adjacent messuage, also included in the sale, was occupied 
by Edward Basemore. They abutted on other estates belonging to 
William Hobson, clerk (occupied by one Houghton and by Peter 
Savell), and to one Wharton (also occupied by Savell). The in- 
denture of sale is so long and complicated that it fills seven solid 
typewritten double-spaced pages. One copy is signed by Jeremy 
Picard, Elizabeth Woodeock, and Milton (probably in Picard’s 
hand), the other by Maundy and others. 

Presumably the loan continued peacefully for about seven years 
with regular payments of interest, for on June 7, 1665, Milton 
transferred it to Baldwin Hamey, M.D., of London, and to his 
brother Jeremy for the same amount which Milton had advanced in 
1658 — £500. This substantial amount of money, at least, weathered 
the Restoration intact. 

In addition to the many documents in the Rosenbach collection, 
the Folger Shakespeare Library has one important item, the aequit- 
tance of 1665 signed by Milton. 


12. Purchase of the Rose in Bread Street (1649?) 


At the risk of chronological inconsistency I have saved until last 
one of the least known and most interesting of these real estate ac- 
tivities. The only facts of any consequence hitherto published about 
itare Aubrey’s statement that Milton held property in Bread Street 
named the Rose, and Mr. Kenneth Rogers’s note that in 1651 Milton 
paid to the Company of Goldsmiths £100 for the renewal of his 
lease of a place in Bread Street.*! Through the kindness of Mr. G. 
R. Hughes, Clerk of the Company, I am able to present a fairly 
full summary of this action, which covered at least the years 1649- 
1659 and perhaps longer. 

The Rose, located almost directly across Bread Street from Mil- 
wn’s birthplace, the White Bear, was a house of considerable size. 
lt contained (Milton’s part of it, at least; there may have been 
more) a cellar; a shop and small rooms on the first floor ; a kitchen, 





ne Rogers, ‘‘Bread Street,’’ London Topographical Record, xvi 
90e), 10. 
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hall, and other rooms on the second floor ; four chambers on the third 
floor ; two chambers and a garret on the fourth floor ; two chambers 
on the fifth floor ; and a garret on the sixth floor. 

The first record concerning Milton’s relation to this property 
which Mr. Hughes has been able to find is the poet’s application on 
April 20, 1649, for ‘‘the renewing of the lease of a tenement in 
Bread Street wherein, as he allegeth, there was four years to come 
at Our Lady Day last, and offers £150 fine for 21 years in rever. 
sion.’’ Whether this means a renewal of his own holding of the lease 
is not clear; at any rate, no earlier record of his holding has yet 
come to light. The Goldsmiths evidently considered Milton’s offer 
too low, as he seems also himself to have recognized. On October 5, 
1649, he raised his offer to £200, but the Goldsmiths decided to ask 
£400 instead. After about a month for consideration, Milton con- 
sented on November 5, 1649, to their demand, and agreed to pay the 
£400 in four equal installments of £100 on (1) the following Christ- 
mas; (2) Midsummer, 1650; (3) Christmas, 1650; and (4) Midsun- 
mer, 1651. His actual payments, though not precisely on this time- 
table, were evidently near enough to it to satisfy the Company. The 
records show that he paid £100 on December 21, 1649 ; £50 on March 
12, 1650; £50 on July 5, 1650; and £100 on December 20, 1651. One 
payment has evidently disappeared from the accounts; either the 
third was a year late and the fourth has been lost, or (as is more 
likely) the third has vanished. 

Obviously the arrangement was satisfactory, for Milton retained 
the place until 1659 and perhaps later. On June 10, 1659, the Com- 
pany demised the tenement to Thomas Hussey ‘‘to hold from Lady 
Day, 1674, for 80 years at £5 quit-rental in direct assignment to 
George Baron, now John Baron.’’ Foggy though this phraseology is, 
and uncertain though it may be whether Milton continued to hold 
it in expectation of the end of the period in 1674, he must of course 
have lost it entirely in 1666 during the Great Fire, which swept this 
part of London utterly clean. 

Here then ends the record, as now known, of Milton’s dealings in 
real estate. We have followed his residences in a score of different 
places and his (and his father’s) financial interests in a dozen other 
properties, each involving sums of money up to £500 or more. Still 
not included in this account are numerous investments not spe- 
cifically involving the holding of property. Examples of such af 
fairs are the bond of Edmund Warcupp, on which he paid Milton 
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£5 interest in 1649/50,** Milton’s conveyance of £400 to Cyriack 
Skinner in 1660,** and Richard Hayley’s bond to Milton in 1674.** 
Nor does it touch on the further class of transactions which involved 
Milton and his father in the tangled legal proceedings described in 
my Milton in Chancery, though they all bear some relation to in- 
vestments of money. If these other groups were added, the scope of 
business of the Miltons would be even more extensive. 

If, as I fancifully inquired at the beginning of this paper, we 
have been trying to locate Milton’s domicile so that we could place 
his ‘‘standing on earth’’ more accurately, we may not have found 
the complete answer, but at least we have discovered some thirty 
spots where he could have stood on his own property. ‘’o labor the 
metaphor until it groans, we may assure the critics who accuse 
Milton of being a mere idealist, with his head in the air, that he 
really had his feet on the ground — in 30 places! 





320M, Xvill, 394, 614. 
330M, xvii, 420, 617. 
34$CM, xvitl, 623. 











IS SAMSON AGONISTES UNFINISHED? 


By ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


In the Cambridge Manuscript, Milton listed Dagonalia and other 
titles relating to the story of Samson, but the MS. has no outlines 
for them, such as it has for several other themes. Yet if the present 
argument of the Samson were found in the manuscript along with 
the other outlines, it would not cause remark as different from 
them. The chief difference is that it is written almost entirely in 
the simple present tense, whereas most, though not all, of the plans 
in the Cambridge MS. indicate their tentative character by now 
and then using may. It is easy to suppose that when Milton pre- 
pared his argument, he lifted it from notes — now lost — such as 
the MS. gives for other subjects. 

Yet the Argument does not perfectly represent the play it pre- 
cedes. Five hundred and fifty-five lines, nearly one-third of the 
tragedy, are given to the visits of Dalila and Harapha, though 
only about one-thirtieth of the Argument represents this long sec: 
tion, with the colorless phrase: ‘‘who in the mean while is visited 
by other persons.’’ If the Argument were composed later than the 
tragedy, is it possible that characters so important as Dalila and 
the giant would not have been named ? 

The Argument does not present the action in proper sequence. 
It says that Manoa coming to see his son, seeks, like the Chorus, 
to comfort him, and ‘‘tells him his purpose to procure his liberty 
by ransom; lastly, that this Feast was proclaimed by the Philistines 
as a day of Thanksgiving for their deliverance from the hands of 
Samson, which yet more troubles him. Manoa then departs.’’ But 
in reality neither Manoa nor the Chorus make much effort at com- 
fort, and Manoa gives the reason for the feast before he speaks of 
ransom and long before he departs. 

In a further important matter the Argument wholly fails. The 
outward action of the catastrophe is represented not merely by the 
eloquence of the messenger but by a noise or shout that tears the 
sky, then by a 


universal groan 
As if the whole inhabitation perished (1511-12). 
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This is important in the effect of the play when read, and would be 
still more so in performance. Yet in the Argument there is no trace 
of it; only the conventional messenger is mentioned. If Milton be- 
fore writing his summary had decided on a noise off stage, in Eliza- 
bethan fashion, would he not have mentioned it? 

The Argument seems also to indicate a considerable scene in 
which Samson debates the command to appear before the Philistine 
lords at their festival, using the words: ‘‘at length persuaded in- 
wardly that this was from God, [Samson] yields to go along with 
[the messenger].’’ But in reality Samson’s debate is short. He 
speaks chiefly in support of refusal, presenting the opposite in three 
lines : 


Yet that he may dispense with me or thee 
Present in Temples at Idolatrous Rites 
For some important cause, thou needst not doubt (1377-9). 

This suggests the Christian Doctrine, where Milton writes that 
all dealings with idols and worshippers of idols is condemned, and 
gives in proof many passages of scripture. Then he continues: 

On this it is often asked whether it is permitted for a follower of true religion 
to be present at the worship of idols when some governmental duty has to be 
performed in that place. The example of Naaman the Syrian, (2 Kings 5. 18- 
19) to whom it was permitted, makes us believe that this is allowable. And 
not only that, but, though an uncircumcised gentile, he was allowed to make 
for himself a private altar of Israelitish earth. Nevertheless it is safer and 


more closely related to the fear of God to avoid as much as possible even 
governmental offices of this kind or to lay them aside entirely (2.5, pp. 142-4). 


But instead of debating the matter, Samson merely continues: 


Be of good courage, I begin to feel 

Some rousing motions in me which dispose 

To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along (1381-4). 
The Argument calls for a casuistical discussion in verse, not fur- 
nished by the tragedy. 

Other clauses in the Argument are directions to the poet in writ- 
ing. It is said that when Samson leaves, the Chorus remains on 
the stage, but that is evident to a reader. The end of the tragedy, 
mentioned at the end of the Argument, is also apparent. Indeed, 
the tragedy does not conclude with the speech of the messenger, 
aS seems to be said, but with a hundred lines by the chorus. 

It seems, then, that the Argument can hardly have been written 
after the tragedy stood finished. It rather was an outline for a 
Proposed play, which the poet modified as he worked. But if the 
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outline has affinity with the plans in the Cambridge MS., would 
it have been preserved to Milton’s old age as an inaccurate argu. 
ment for a new tragedy? 

Still further, Harapha and Dalila do not fit with Milton’s pros 
introduction, headed: Of that sort of Dramatic Poem which i 
called Tragedy. There he speaks of ‘‘the Poets error of intermix. 
ing comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity; or introducing 
trivial and vulgar persons, which by all judicious hath bin counted 
absurd; and brought in without discretion, corruptly to gratifie 
the people.’’ Yet Mr. Daniel Boughner has documented the obvious 
truth that Harapha is a conventional character, the boastful coward 
of Plautus, of the Italian sixteenth-century comic writers, of Jon- 
son and Beaumont and Fletcher, with their Bobadil and Bessus. 
The well-read Milton could not have been unaware that he wa 
following a comic convention as he developed the versatile Ha. 
rapha’s excuses for declining combat. Moreover, the comic character 
of the scene is evident to him who reads, if he can free himself 
from a conception of Milton as always a sublime Puritan, and re 
eall that most comic scenes owe much to the actors. 

Dalila too is comic. She is introduced with the passage 

But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus bound for th’ Isles 

Of Javan or Gadier 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger (710-21). 
Dalila is a thing, and is called it, rather than she. The woman cot: 
pared to a ship, ‘‘a land carrack,’’ as Iago puts it,? is a usual sub 
ject of sexual jest in the drama. Moreover, from the time of Lingw 
the comic overdressed woman is compared with a fully rigged ship 
Milton himself only varies the convention in Of Reformation, wher 
he says of the prelates: ‘‘They would request us to indure stil 
the russling of their silken cassocks, and that we would burst ou! 
midriffs rather than laugh to see them under sayl in all their lav 

1*¢Milton’s Harapha and Renaissance Comedy,’’ ELH, x1 (December, 1944). 


297-306. 
20thello, I, ii, 50. 
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and sarcenet, their shrouds and tackle, with a geometrical rhom- 
boides upon their heads.’’* Dalila with her tackle and sails is as 
comic as the fully rigged clergyman. 

These ridiculous figures can be reconciled with Milton’s attack 
on the tragedian’s' comic error by admitting that Dalila and 
Harapha are brought in with discretion, and uncorruptly, not to 
gratify the people but to make the drama better, that the comic 
characters of Samson are not trivial, perhaps not even vulgar. But 
unless such a course is taken, Milton’s preliminary epistle and the 
text of his play are not in harmony. 

It is difficult to suppose that Milton penned his attack on comic 
scenes in tragedy when fresh from writing of Dalila and Harapha. 
The development of these visits appears to have been an after- 
thought. It need not, however, have been very late. By 1641 Mil- 
ton was writing in the Reason of Church-government of other than 
Aristotelian possibilities for the epic: ‘‘ Whether the rules of Aris- 
totle herein are strictly to be kept or nature to be followed, which 
in them that know art and use judgement is no transgression, but 
an inriching of art’’ (Bk. 2, pref.). The artistic freedom here 
claimed characterizes the Samson itself, but is less harmonious with 
the traditional poetic theory of the prose introduction. 

I now turn from the introductory.matter to the tragedy itself. 
Both of Samson’s visitors are abruptly introduced. The Chorus 
have addressed to the God of their Fathers a prayer of bewilder- 
ment at the course of Providence, concluding with longing for 
peace for the blind champion. Then suddenly they exclaim: 


But who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? (710). 


Dalila at once enters. Her interview and the comment on it occupy 
some 350 lines. Then, quite as abruptly, the Chorus say: 


But had we best retire, I see a storm? (1061). 


To the puzzled blind man they say that Harapha is coming. Some 
two hundred lines are allotted to the giant. The choral ode on his 
departure is almost a repetition of the first ode of the tragedy, 
rather than directly applicable to what precedes. These two visits 
are insertions in Milton’s plot, so far as that is drawn from the 
Book of Judges. Harapha is not otherwise mentioned in thé trage- 
dy. Dalila naturally is, but there is no more reason for her actual 


—_—_—_—— 


Columbia Milton, 111, 74. 
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appearance than for that of the Timnian bride. The remainder 
of the play is not written with any obvious thought of the two 
visitors. 

Ideas also are abruptly introduced. Manoa addressed to his self. 
condemning son the following exhortation: 


Be penitent and for thy fault contrite, 
3ut act not in thy own affliction, Son. 
Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids; 
Or th’ execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thy self; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt; 
Who evermore approves and more accepts 
(Best pleas’d with humble and filial submission ) 
Ilim who imploring mercy sues for life, 
Than who self-rigorous chooses death as due; 
Which argues over-just, and self displeas’d 
For self-offence, more than for God offended (502-515). 
This passage seems to be on the theme of suicide, later mentioned 
after the messenger brings news of the hero’s end. But though 
Samson, after Manoa’s exhortation, speaks of oft-invocated death, 
he has not previously mentioned it. On the contrary, he has seemed 
reconciled to his lot, saying: 
Let me here, 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment (488-9). 
One may infer, then, that at one stage of his work Milton intended 
Samson to suggest suicide, from which Manoa dehorts him. Pos- 
sibly Manoa’s speech is a development of the father’s attempt to 
comfort the son mentioned in the Argument; otherwise but little 
of direct comfort remains. In fact Samson seems to comfort his 
father, rather than the reverse. 
In his succeeding speech, Samson talks of seeking life, not of 
avoiding death, and goes on further to lament the pride that led 
him to fall into the snare 


Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains (533). 


The Chorus do not allude to Samson’s words, but speak on his 
obligation as a Nazarite: ‘‘He shall separate himselfe from wine 
and strong drinke, and shall drinke no vinegar of wine or vinegal 
of strong drinke, neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, nor 
eat moist grapes, or dried. All the days of his separation shall he 
eat nothing that is made of the vine tree, from the kernels eve! 
to the huske.’’ (Numb. 6.3-4). To his tribesmen’s praise of his 
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power to resist the allurements of the ‘‘dancing rubie sparkling,’’ 
Samson answers in approval, and the Chorus add something on 
wine and health. The hero then makes a transition that takes him 
back to his earlier subject of his weakness before a ‘‘deceitful con- 
eubine.”’ 


But what availed this temperance, not complete 

Against another object more enticing? 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquish’t? (558-62). 
It seems as though Milton had written various passages on topies 
of interest to himself —- such as temperance — and suitable for the 
theme of Samson, but had not carefully articulated them. 

A further peculiarity remains, that of the repetition of idea and 
word in the Samson. In all his poetry Milton uses repetition for 
both rhetorical and rational reasons. The question for the tragedy 
is: Did he set the final seal of approval on its repetition ? 

First there is repetition of figures of speech. Manoa speaks on 
Samson’s end : 

Death who sets all free 

Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 

What windy joy this day had I conceived, 

Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 

Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winters frost. 

Yet ere I give the reins to grief, say first, 

How died he? death to life is crown or shame (1572-9). 
Most of these images occur at least once elsewhere in the drama.‘ 
Indeed the figure of captivity — obviously a suitable one — is ac- 
tually found in six other passages.° Among other figures, that of 
(ouble darkness, — the hero’s blindness and night or the grave or 
prison — is also highly suitable. The image of the snare, usually 
applied to Dalila, is found six times.’ That of the sting occurs four 
times.* Thrice the strength of Samson is like that of an army.’ 
Twice Samson is a bond-slave,’® wrecks his ship like a bad pilot," 

4630 death; 302 reins; 175, 1296 crown; 1204, 432, 509 paying, debt; 390 
conceived; 11 born; 362, 938, 728, 1654 flower. Is lagging rear from armies? 
Cf. tongue-batteries 404; 469-70, 560, 1038, 1498. ‘‘Nipt with the lagging rear 
of winter’s frost’’ seems without parallels. 

‘captivity: 37-8, 150-6, 416-9, 798-9, 808, 1402-3. 

*100ff., 152, 593. 

7230, 365, 409, 532, 845, 931-2. 

*358-60, 623, 997, 1006-7. Cf. Hornets armd 20; thorn 1037. 

9346, 1494, 1597-8; ef. 129, 262, 1111. 

1037, 411. 
1198, 1044, 
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compares his mental afflictions to physical wounds,’? makes Dalila’; 
words ‘‘peals.’’?* 

Moreover, certain ideas are often recurred to: the miraculous 
foretelling of the hero’s birth,’* his choice to his mission by God," 
the deliverance of Israel,’* Samson’s superhuman strength residing 
in his hair and greater than his wisdom,’ his self-condemnation for 
his fault and desertion by God,'* his fallen estate,’® his blind help. 
lessness,”° his approaching old age, *’ his longing for death,”* the 
dishonor he has brought on God and his desire to see true religion 
vindicated.”* These topics — all of them important for the poet's 
theme — are diffused through the work, in such a way that their 
recurrence in widely separated passages attracts attention, yet does 
not produce rhetorical effect. Could Milton have been deliberate 
in this iteration ? 

There are also oft-occurring ideas less obviously demanded by 
the theme. Fortune is not alluded to oftener than in the normal 
Renaissance tragedy,** but Patience appears more than once.” 
Samson is eager to earn his own food.”* He and the Chorus often 
allude to his earlier exploits, such as the combat with the jawbone 
of an ass*’ and the marriage with the Timnian.”* Words, too, notice- 
ably recur, such as fool,”® folly,®° trivial weapon,*' cry,** single,” 
diffused,** prime, noise, massy.*" 


12186, 606-28. 
13235, 906. 
1423-6, 361, 525, 635, 1431-4. 
15273-4, 368-9, 564-5, 678, 642-4, 1211-3, 1217. 
1639, 225, 246, 274, 292, 317, 1214, 1270, 1661-2, 1715. 
1758-9, 539-40, 1493-4, 1500-1; 53-4, 206-7. 
1844-6, 233-4, 373-6, 1218-9; 368-71; 631-2, 641, 1156-9, 1718-20. 
19164-9, 338-9, 363-7, 638-41, 687-9. 
2075-8, 80-2, 98-9, 153-4, 592-3, 644-5, 941-4. 
21570-2, 698-700, 924-6. 
22521-2, 575, 598, 650, 1262-3. 
28440-5, 451-3, 1360; 461-5, 476-7, 1150-1, 1176-7, 1423-4. 
24169, 172, 1093, 1291, 1743. Cf. occasion 224, 237, 422-3, 1329, 1716. 
25654, 755, 1287, 1296, 1623. 
26573, 1260, 1365-6. 
27143, 1095. 
28382-7, 794-5, 1018-20, 1192-1200. 
2977, 201, 203, 298, 496, 907, 1338. 
30377, 825, 1000, 1043. Cf. foolish 198. 
31142, 263. 
321517, 1524, 1553. 
83344, 1092, 1111, 1210, 1222. 
3496, 118, 1141. 
3570, 85, 234, 388. 
3616, 1088, 1472, 1508, 1509, 1511, 1513, 1515. The last five are doubtless 
deliberate. 
37147, 1633, 1648. 
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No single instance of any of these ideas or words — and of others 
that might be mentioned — is unfitting itself, yet do they all re- 
sult from artistic intention? Are not these passages so far separated 
from one another that the effect of duplication or triplication is 
lost? For example, the story of the bride at Timna is first alluded 
to by Samson himself, as the beginning of those unhappy experi- 
ences with women that culminated in Dalila’s betrayal (219) ; on 
this the Chorus comment (320); Samson also mentions her to his 
father (383); Dalila says she feared Samson would desert her as 
he had done the Timnian (795) ; the Chorus make her an example 
when speculating on the uncertainty of female taste (1018) ; finally 
Samson by her story proves that he had no initial emnity against 
the Philistines (1193). Each of these fits the setting in question. 
But did Milton deliberately recur for illustration to the same nar- 
rative in his hero’s past six times in less than a thousand lines? 
Though he knew the value of reiteration, he also wrote in praise 
of variety, in these words: 


It is more to be feared lest the same [words] continually should make them 
careless or sleepy than that variety on the same known subject should dis- 
tract; variety (as both musick and rhetorick teacheth us) erects and rouses 
an auditory, like the maisterful running over many cords and divisions; where- 
as if men should ever bee thumming the drone of one plaine song, it would 
be a dull opiate to the most wakeful attention (Animadversions, p. 133). 
Was variety rejected when Samson was composed ? 


Let us consider a verbal instance. Manoa exhorts Samson : 
Act not in thy own affliction, son. (503). 
Similarly Dalila says: 
Nor still insist 
To afflict thyself in vain (913-14). 

Instead of rationalizing all such instances into beauties, I should 
like to ask whether Milton repeated so often in this tragedy be- 
cause he did not undertake the labor of blotting out and varying 
redundant lines. In lesser men, the chief cause of repetition is lack 
of toil. If in this work Milton repeated beyond his wont, is it not 
possible that the labor of revision, so evident in all his other work, 
was slighted ? 

The text also suggests lack of care. But of this it is better not 
‘0 speak until the publication of Fletcher’s fourth volume makes 
4 fuller survey possible. 

One explanation of such peculiarities as I have mentioned is that 
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Samson Agonistes did not receive Milton’s final revision. If 0, 
why not? My own impression, for many reasons that cannot be 
here presented, is that the tragedy is essentially an early work, 
following soon after the making of the notes in the Cambridg 
Manuscript. Then, to quote Milton’s words on his Moscovia, ‘‘from 
proceding further, other occasions diverted’’ him. The manuscript 
perhaps lay with him until he had Paradise Regained ready for 
printing. The publisher of that short epic, like the bookseller who 
issued Moscovia, ‘‘hop’d to have procured some other suitable Piece 
of the same Author’s to have joyn’d with it.’’ When he applied 
to Milton, the poet thought of his old tragedy, had it found, and 
turned it over to the bookseller. I incline to think that he did m 
further work on it, feeling perhaps that the choice was between 
much labor and none; he must either revise to the standard of 
Paradise Regained, or leave the drama as it stood. In somewhat 
the same way he gave to the printer his Art of Logic, many years 
after it was written and yet when it was not completely revised. 
The poet probably was right in refusing to attempt a recapture 
of inspiration long forgotten. Indeed the success of Samson Agon- 
istes with readers shows that he could not have been very wrong. 
That success also indicates how close to completion the tragedy was. 
The labor of the file, rather than poetic fury, was required. What- 
ever admiration this dramatic poem deserves, the critic, if my re- 
marks have any basis, must judge it as a work that was not, in 
Horatian manner, corrected ten times over and tested by the finger 
nail. 
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MILTON AND THE SENSE OF GLORY 


By Merritr Y. HuGcues 
University of Wisconsin 

Perhaps the least justified of the slights, deliberate and uncon- 
scious, to which modern critics have subjected Milton, is Mr. Her- 
bert Read’s omission of him from the roster of names to which he 
dedicates the chapters of his Sense of Glory. He gives us the bright 
glory of the Middle Ages in Froissart’s praise of Gaston de Foix. 
He rejoices in the worship (‘‘active honor, magnanimity, grandeur 
d’ime, glory gained’’) of Malory’s Gareth of Orkney ‘‘that was 
called Beaumains.’’ But for Mr. Read the knell of glory began to 
toll when Descartes laid down his ‘‘first principle of dualism,’’ 
which inevitably leads ‘‘to a denial of aesthetic values’’ since 
“beauty can only be a mechanical harmony, devoid of spiritual 
animation, deficient in the sense of glory.’’! Certain reincarnations 
of the sense of glory in recent centuries are recognized by Mr. Read, 
who is very far from agreement with Remy de Gourmont that ‘‘Lit- 
erary glory was invented for children preparing for examina- 
tions,’ or that the idea of glory itself is but ‘‘one of the secondary 
and naiver forms’’ of ‘‘the general idea of immortality.’’* For Mr. 
Read finds glory dead in Swift but renascent in Vauvenargues and 
in moderns as diverse as Sorel, Unamuno, and Henry James, the 
“calm, dominant, reticent and fastidious intellect, ordering the 
gathered forces of time to a manifestation of the most enduring 
glory.”"* But of the English sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
aside from an echo of Traherne’s Meditations, to which Mr. Read 
responds in much the way that he might to Mr. Llewelyn Powys’ 
Glory of Life, he says nothing. 

Exclusion from even the most eclectic survey of the experience 
of glory in literature from medieval to modern times is strange 
treatment for Milton, whose theme in every major poem may be 
regarded on one of its facets as glory. The theme is stated in Comus 


—_—_——.. 


‘Herbert Read, The Sense of Glory (Cambridge, 1929), p. 71. 

*Remy de Gourmont, Decadence and Other Essays on the culture of Ideas. 
Translated by W. A. Bradley (New York, 1921), p. 69. 
‘Ibid., p. 36. 
*Read, Sense of Glory, p. 228. 
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when the Elder Brother declares that, though ‘‘ Virtue may be as. 
sail’d,’’ it is ‘‘never hurt,’’ and anticipates the ‘‘fortunate fall” 
which enhances the glory of God in Paradise Lost by asserting that, 


even that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory.® 
If the dogmatic ethics and theology of these poems repel us, we 
may still respond to. the authentic outpouring of the Renaissance 
passion for earthly glory by Satan in Paradise Regained. As docu. 
mentation of the ‘‘modern idea of fame,’’ which Jakob Burckhardt 
traced from Dante to Machiavelli,® nothing anywhere in European 
literature can excel Satan’s panorama of the wealth, honor, arts 
and arms in the ancient world and of all that he 
propos’d in life contemplative 
Or active, tended on by glory, or fame.7 

Satan’s appeal is charged with conviction deeper than that in 
Comus’ temptation speech to the Lady. Modern readers who think 
it academic should compare it with Satan’s cold but closely paral- 
lel appeal to the soul’s lust of glory in Jeremy Taylor’s Contem. 
plation of the State of Man. In Christ’s unqualified denial of Sa- 
tan’s values we are so prone to read a betrayal of Milton’s own 
humanistic heritage that we lose sight of the devil’s sincerity. To 
convince most moderns of it probably nothing would suffice short 
of a declaration by some twentieth-century Blake that the hero of 
Paradise Regained is Satan, and that Milton was of his party with- 
out knowing it. To worldly seventeenth-century readers such a sug- 
gestion might not have seemed invalid. Even on moral grounds it 
might have allured men who chose to consider it in the light of Sofia’s 
myth of Jove and fame in Giordano Bruno’s Lo Spaccio de la Besta 
Trionfante :* ‘‘Jove,’’ it seems, ‘‘commanded Justice that, subject 
to Law, it should never quench, but rather, to the limit of its power. 
enkindle the passion for glory in all human breasts because that 

5Comus, 591-2. 

6Jakob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Period of the Renaissance ™ 
Italy. Translated by 8. G. C. Middlemore (London, 1878), Vol. I, Part II, Chap. 
"Paradise Regained, Book IV, 370-1. 

8Giove ... ha commandato al guidicio che, gionto alla legge, non estingud, 
ma, quanto si puo, accenda | ’appetito de la gloria ne gli petti umani, perche que 
to 8 quel solo ed efficacissimo sprone, che suole incitar gli uomini, o riscaldarlis 
quelli gesti eroici che aumentano, mantegnono e fortificano le republiche ((i0 


dano Bruno, Opere Italiane. II. Dialoghi Morali. Con note di Giovanni Gentile 
{Bari, 1927], p. 90). 
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is the one efficacious spur to rouse and impassion men to do the 
heroic deeds whereby commonwealths are enlarged, preserved and 
made strong.’’ 

In Bruno’s allegory Fame is simply the innocent 


spur that the clear spirit doth raise... 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.® 
There is no misgiving of it as the ‘‘last infirmity of noble mind’’; 
no fear of it as the root of the perverted individualism that Burck- 
hardt traced to it; no Augustinian sense of the ‘‘hunter of glory’’ 
as the victim of the passion for power and vulgar applause. Usually, 
however, the triumphs of Fame, from Petrarch down, were shadowed 
by St. Augustine’s doctrine that the ‘‘contempt of fame is a great 
vertue : because God beholdeth it, and not the iudgement of man.’’'” 
On the popular and aristrocratic levels, the humanistic and the re- 
ligious alike, the Augustinian view was to dominate Renaissance 
ethics. On the aristocratic level we find it in terms of Aristotelian 
magnanimity in Piccolomini’s Moral Institutes, where the mag- 
nanimous man proves himself by his conviction that the desert is 
infinitely better than the enjoyment of honor.’ On the popular 
level we find it in la Primaudaye’s appeal to the pride of the hum- 
ble not to ‘‘follow the fashion & maner of life used by the multi- 
tude,’’ and his assurance that ‘‘this we shall do if we despise the 
glory, honor, praise and pride of this world, and iudge nothing 
woorthy to be cared for of us, but onely vertue, which is able to 
bring us to the fulnesse of true glory, and of euerlasting felicitie.’’!* 
Milton followed a main travelled road when he wrote that 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, .. . 


But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all judging Jove:13 





*Lycidas, 70, 72. 

10St. Augustine, Of the Cittie of God: with the learned comments of Io. 
Lod. Vives. Englished by J. H. (London, 1610), p. 225. 

“Alessandro Piccolomimi, Della Institution Morale (Venice, 1569). Though 
the work may not have had the influence on Spenser which J. J. Jusserand 
once attributed to it, and may never have come under Milton’s eye, he would 
have approved its treatment of the honor that is alone worth pursuit by the 
magnanimous man: ‘‘I] quale honor se il magnanimo conoscera che non gli 
sla renduto secondo i meriti, non per questo si turbera: anzi, ridendosi dell’in- 
dignita di coloro, che lo debbon rendere; a lui sia sol bastante il conoscer 
Wesserne degno: come molto meglio sia l’esser degno dell’honor, che il ri- 
ceverlo non sara mai’? (p. 269). 

Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French Academie, wherein is discoursed 
the institution of maners . . . Newly translated into English by T. B. (Lon 
don, 1586), p. 246. 
\8Lycidas, 78, 81-2. 
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and when he echoed those words in Christ’s definition of glory in 
Paradise Regained : 


This is true glory and renown, when God 

Looking on earth, with approbation marks 

The just man.14 
Milton’s lines are landmarks on the highway which — as Miss Irene 
Samuels reminds us —- was first marked out by Plato in the Sym. 
posium and Republic, and which had been travelled by Spenser with 
the knights whose only ambition it was to serve Gloriana. 


II 

Since in different ways Lycidas and Paradise Regained alike are 
bound by their subjects to a certain orthodoxy, their sincerity is 
open to question. Indeed, in the passage on fame in Lycidas Mr. 
Tillyard frankly says that he ‘‘does not get the impression of emo- 
tional conviction.’’'® In thinking so he may not be entirely misled 
by the ‘‘personal heresy,’’ for the essence of the drama in both 
Lycidas and Paradise Regained is the conflict between the personal 
and the impersonal — between the two loves to which St. Augustine 
traced the earthly and heavenly cities; ‘‘the first seeketh the glory 
of men, and the later desireth God onely as the testimony of the 
conscience, the greatest glory.’"** From Piccolomini to Vauvenar- 
gues doubt and faith in the ‘‘greatest glory’’ were in strife. The 
scepticism of Vauvenargues’ young correspondent is the foil for his 
faith that by the light of nature as well as grace the love of true 
clory fortifies the spirit against the world’s contempt.'’ If the pas- 
sage on fame in Lycidas is to move us, the sceptical mood must be 
no less disturbingly a part of it than the reply is reassuring when 
Apollo touches the poet’s trembling ears. 

If the reply fails to reassure us, we may be at fault by failing 
to see its structural importance and its relation, which Mr. Malcolm 





14Paradise Regained, Book III, 60-2. The Platonic basis of the passage 
pointed out in detail by Miss Samuels in Plato and Milton (Cornell University 
Press, 1947, pp. 89-92.). 

15K. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), p. 83. 

\6Cittie of God, p. 531. ; 

17*“Pratiqons la vertu; ¢’est tout,’’ concludes Vauvenargues’ Premier Dis 
cours sur la Gloire. ‘‘La gloire, mon trés-cher ami, loin de vous nuire, élévera 
si haut vos sentiments, que vous apprendrez d’elle-méme 4 vous en passe?, ® 
les hommes vous la refusent: car quiconque est grand par le coeur, puissatt 
par l’esprit, a les meilleurs biens; et ceux 4 qui ces choses manquent ne saural 
ent porter dignement ni 1’une ni l’autre fortune’’ (Oeuvres de Luc de Clapiers, 
Marquis de Vauvenargues, in Moralistes francais {Paris, 1836], p. 552). 
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Ross has pointed out,'* to the attack on the corrupt clergy by the 
“prophet of the Galilean lake.’’ We should expect a poet with Mil- 
ton’s interest in Plato’® as well as in Augustine to transform the 
noble thirst for immortality into a passion for social righteousness. 
Yet Mr. Ross’s purpose is less to interpret Lycidas than it is to 
attack the ‘‘ethical, political and theological’’ in Milton, which in 
Comus ‘‘forgets charity for chastity, which is mere sexual pru- 
dence,’’ in the Ode reduces the pagan gods to ‘‘mere victims of ethi- 
cal persecution,’’ and everywhere infects Milton’s work with ‘‘a self- 
conscious ethical selectiveness, . . . sterile to art, if no positive im- 
pulse appears powerful enough to absorb restrictive moral energies 
into activity on a different level.’’*° Ross’s reasoning is not easy to 
follow; it is as tortuous and arbitrary as was Mutschmann’s in 
Der andere Milton, and it heaps crimes upon Milton’s Puritanism 
and Protestantism that are almost as fantastic as those for which 
the German, writing im felde in World War I, blamed his Calvin- 
ism and Stoicism. Yet Ross appears to write with a sincerity that 
at least one reader never could credit to Mutschmann. His violence 
is born of theological convictions like those which have led some 
critics to condemn Milton as a bad man and a worse theologian. 
Mr. Ross assaults him for abandoning the sacramental principle 
and for releasing ‘‘on the whole body of culture’’ his ‘‘sharpened 
Protestant ethic.’’ Underneath these whirling words there seems 
to be an honest resentment against Milton for having deceived the 
world about his lack of what Mr. Eliot has called the poet’s greatest 
faculty — the faculty to ‘‘see beneath both beauty and ugliness; 
to see the boredom, and the horror, and the glory.’’?* 

If we take some obvious passages in Milton’s poetry and prose 
where he deliberately or unguardedly expresses his sense of glory 
and brings it to Joycean ‘‘epiphany,’’ nothing is easier than to doc- 





'8In University of Toronto Quarterly, xvul (1948), 353. 

Cf, Plato’s Symposium, 208-9. 

“This is a strange sally in an article which refers respectfully to Professor 
A. 8. P. Woodhouse’s ‘‘The Argument of Milton’s Comus.’’? There (in The 
University of Toronto Quarterly, x1, 60 and 71) the contention is ‘‘ against the 
‘ommon view that it [Comus] is simple, unrelievedly austere, and negative in 
‘onception,’? and against the interpretation of chastity and virtue in the 
masque as amounting to a repudiation of ‘‘the order of nature’’ or to its ab- 
solute severance from ‘‘the order of grace.’’ 

“Quoted by R. P. Blackmur in ‘‘T, 8. Eliot: From Ash Wednesday to 
Murder in the Cathedral (reprinted by Leonard Unger in T. 8S. Eliot: A Se- 
lected Critique [New York, 1948], p. 247) to explain ‘‘this most magnificent 
statement about poetry’? by Mr. Eliot on the ground that it may have arisen 
from his ‘insight into the nature of the Church’s authority.’’ 
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ument the case made against him by Ross and Mutschmann eye, 
better than they do themselves. If we accept the naively dogmatic 
doctrine of Milton’s full identification of himself with the hero of 
Samson Agonistes, with the Satan of Paradise Lost and the Chris 
of Paradise Regained which Mutschmann inherited from 8. B. Lil. 
jegren,** it is indeed easy to blush as we read passages of hero-wor. 
ship like the choruses in Samson: 


Nor do I name of men the common route, 
That wand’ring loose about 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly, 
Heads without name no more remember ’d, 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d 
To some great work, thy glory.2?3 


If we seriously take the Christ of Paradise Regained as a self-por. 
trait by Milton, the entire epic rises to a peak of absurdity when its 
hero crowns his proud humility with condescension to the whole 
rout of ancient poets and philosophers, even including ‘‘ poor So- 
crates,’’ whom he has recognized as 


Equal in fame to proudest conquerors? 


because he had suffered an unjust death ‘‘for truth’s sake.’’ And 
in Paradise Lost it is hardly less damaging to Milton to regard him 
as a kind of Byronie exhibitionist twisting the Marlovian conception 
of virtua into a Satan of purely narcissistic design.*° 

All three of these narcissistic views of Milton’s creation of Sam- 
son, Satan in Paradise Lost and Christ in Paradise Regained ar 
closely bound up with epiphanies of glory in the three poems, and 


22¢¢Seit langer Zeit,’? wrote Mutschmann, ‘‘hat man schon im Samson des 
Dramas Ziige Miltons erkennen wollen. Es wird jetzt notwendig sein, die Ident! 
fizierung griindlicher auszugestalten. Es blieb jedoch Liljegren vorbehalten, 
die Gleichnungen aufzustellen: Satan des Verlorenen Paradieses ist Milton; 
Christus des Wiedergewonnenen Paradieses is Milton: Beides sind Bilder Mil 
tonischer Wesensart, Miltonischer Seelenzustande. Man kann noch viel weiter 
gehen und, wie schon angedeutet, sagen: Wo immer der Dichter mit walrer 
Leidenschaft und mit packendem Uberzeugungsvermégen redet, da spricht 
in eigener Person (Heinrich Mutschmann, Der andere Milton {Bonn and Lelp 
zig, 1920], p. 19). 

23Samson Agonistes, 674-680. 

24Paradise Regained, IV, 99. 

26In this connection Mutschmann’s section on ‘‘Die ‘Tugend’ als Fantasm 
bei Milton’’ is relevant — especially his statement that, ‘‘Im Verlorenen Part 
dies spielt der Begriff der Tugend eine wesentlich andere Rolle. Sie ist bie 
der Marloweschen Entschlossenheit verwandt, und tritt besonders unter den 
Namen ‘fixed thought,’ fester Entschluss, auf. Dieser kommt dem Luzifer 0 
seinem Genossen zu, und verleiht ihnen héchste Kraft des Widerstandes”’ (0? 
cit., pp. 90-91). 
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deserve separate examination. Of the three figures the Christ is ob- 
viously the least narcissistic though it may reveal most of its cre- 
ator’s spiritual experience in a long and disappointed life. Of 
course, in actual fact, the Christ of Paradise Regained is no more 
a piece of self-portrayal than is the Christ of The Christian Doc- 
trine, II, ix, where he stands as he does in the poem with Job as an 
example of the Aristotelian virtue of magnanimity, or the ‘‘accept- 
ance or refusal of riches, advantages, or honors’’ in accordance 
with the individual’s ‘‘own dignity, rightly understood.’’ To Mil- 
ton there was nothing stranger in associating the humiliations of 
Job and Christ with the perfection of the pagan virtue of magna- 
nimity than there was in justifying Job’s final restoration ‘‘to 
health and prosperity,’’ when he ‘‘did not disdain the congratula- 
tory offerings of his friends.’’ Similarly at the close of Paradise Re- 
gained, though Christ 


unobserv 7d 
Home to his mother’s house private return’d, 


he did not refuse the ministry of the angels when 


they the Son of God our Saviour meek 
Sung victor. 
Here the underlying thought was familiar to Milton’s readers for 
it was simply the Christian belief in a humility for the reward of 
which earthly honors cannot suffice. In The Christian Doctrine, 
where some of Aristotle’s virtues are integrated into Milton’s Chris- 


‘tian ethic, there is an implied appeal to merely human values as 


justifying the magnanimous preference for the desert to the enjoy- 
ment of honors. Beyond the human level Milton doubtless main- 
tained a life-long, dogmatic faith in 
all judging Jove, 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 
In The Christian Doctrine, in the closing words of the First Book, 
it is defined as ‘‘perfect glorification,’’ which ‘‘consists in eternal 
life and perfect happiness, arising chiefly from the divine vision,’’ 
and involving ‘‘the renovation of heaven and earth, and of all 
things therein adapted to our service or delight, to be possessed by 
us in perpetuity.’’ 
The dogma of immortality that is implied in Milton’s doctrine 
of Perfect Glorification is rather prone to fall into a false perspec- 
tive for modern readers. To some it is unacceptable, and they may 
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read him so carelessly that, like a recent correspondent of Thy 
Times Interary Supplement, they believe that in The Christian 
Doctrine he ‘‘denied the immortality of the soul.’’** Surely D. 
Saurat?? and George Williamson** have made it abundantly clear 
that it was the separate existence of the soul that Milton and the 
Mortalists denied while they passionately affirmed ‘‘the resurree. 
tion of the body and the life everlasting.’’ Milton’s chapter on ‘‘The 
Death of the Body’’** is perfectly explicit on the point. To doubt it 
is to misunderstand Milton altogether and to isolate it as if it were 
something to consider by itself, like trying to understand the heart 
or the brain apart from the body. For to most of the theologians 
of the Renaissance the immortality of man — whether or not they 
believed in a soul capable of existence separate from the body— 
was so intimately bound up with the beatific vision that they quite 
subordinated the idea of eternal life to that of the vision of God 
as a part of human experience in the life to come and, fragmentar. 
ily, in the life that we now know. The reasoning was essentially 
Platonic, and it remained the same in men who differed as widely 
as Marsilio Ficino and Milton did about the nature of ‘‘the soul.” 
If we can accept Kristeller’s view of the matter, Ficino, like Plato, 
was so much inclined to think of ‘‘pure contemplation (or the 
knowledge of God)’’ as ‘‘the highest activity of the human Soul,” 
that, ‘‘to be consistent, he must consider the knowledge of God and 
the enjoyment connected with it the real content of the future life. 
And if this future contemplation is to be conceived as perfect, it 
must ... possess all the positive qualities whereas it must remail 
free from all limitations. . . . It must be communicated to as large 
a number of Souls as possible as a permanent, eternal possession.” 


26Richard Flatter, writing in The London Times Literary Supplement, 1 
August, 1948, p. 443. 

27Denis Saurat, La Pensée de Milton (Paris, 1920), pp. 154-159; Milton: 
Man and Thinker (Second edition. London, 1944), pp. 119-123. ; 

28In ‘‘Milton and the Mortalist Heresy,’’ replying to Saurat in Studies tn 
Philology, xxx1 (1935), 553-579. 

29The Christian Doctrine, Book I, Cap. xiii. 

80Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. Translated by 
Virginia Conant (New York, 1943), p. 333. In substance Ficino’s thouglt 
hardly differs from that of popular evangelical writers like Bishop Joseph Hall 
when he wrote in Heaven upon Earth (London, 1643, pp. 82-82 (?)): ‘‘And if 
our perfect fruition of God be our compleat heaven, it must needs be, that 
our inchoate conversing with him is our heaven imperfectly, and the entrance 
into the other: which (mee thinks) differs from this, not in the kind of it, 
but in the degree.’’ By ‘‘a daily renuing of heavenly familiarity,’’ Hall con 
tinued, ‘‘the minde so communicates it selfe to God, and hath God so plent!: 
‘ 
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The point of Kristeller’s study is his insistence that the contem- 
plative basis of Ficino’s thinking about immortality was deeply in- 
volved in his inner experience. It so ramified through all his 
thought, his ideas about life and even about the physical constitu- 
tion of the universe, that it can be said of him — as Arthur Barker 
says of Milton — that his view of both the phenomenal world and 
of Christianity ‘‘permitted no strict segregation of the spiritual 
and the natural.’’*! If the beatific vision could be realized in even 
the smallest authentic degree in the life that men knew, then the 
immortality of the soul followed as an obvious corollary. 

Immortality regarded as beatific vision and as a natural out- 
growth of life on the human level is much more satisfactory than 
the doctrine of either immortality or the vision if they are regarded 
as a kind of judicial reward of virtue. Although the latter view is 
sympathetically stated in The Christian Doctrine, Milton’s tone is 
very far from that of such a popular divine as William Perkins, 
who promised the saints that a part of the glory rewarding their 
earthly piety in Heaven would be ‘‘that they shall still beholde the 
face of God, which is his glorie and maiestie. Rev. 2 and 4.’’8? And 
Milton is almost silent about those other rewards of heavenly bliss 
that look so much like bribes to the bargaining Christian, not only 
in Perkins but also in a great Anglican writer like Jeremy Taylor 
when he pleads in a chapter on the beatific vision: ‘‘. . . what hon- 
our shall it then be, when God shall give to them that served him, 
not only to tread upon the stars, to inhabit the palaces of heauen, 
to be lords of the world, but, transcending all that is created, and 
finding nothing among his riches sufficient to reward them, shall 
give them his own infinite essence, to enjoy, as a recompense of 
their holiness, not for a day, but to all eternity.’’** 





fully communicated unto it, that hereby it grows to such a habit of heavenli- 
hesse, as that it now-wants nothing, but dissolution, of glory.’’ 

“Arthur Barker, Milton and the Puritan Dilemma (Toronto, 1942), p. 259. 

8The Order of the Causes of Salvation and Damnation in The workes of 
that famous minister of Christ in the Universitie of Cambridge, Mr. William 
Perkins. 1, (1612), 95. 

“Works of Jeremy Taylor, 11, 486-487. Puritan divines might, like Robert 
Bolton (in his Last and Learned Worke of the Foure Last Things, London, 
1635, p. 140) deplore the Scholastic tendency to ‘‘audaciously undertake to 
define without any good ground or found warrant, many particulars’? (about 
heaven’s sensual joys), ‘‘not without much absurdity and unspiritualnesse’’; 
but even Bolton himsel? (in A Discourse about the State of true Happinesse, 
London, 1611, p. 129.) regarded the ‘‘high perfection of heauenly beautie, 
glory and blisse’’ as a judicial reward for ‘‘the fire of affliction’? endured 
by the saints on earth. 
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Milton’s reticence about the glory of the saints in heaven con. 
trasts strikingly with the expansiveness of Perkins and Taylor. His 
silence can hardly have been accidental for he was as familiar a 
any divine with the heavenly visions of the apocalyptic books and 
with the ‘‘facile but inscrutable phrases’’** of St. Paul about the 
glorification of the saints. His agnosticism or indifference about 
‘*the state of the elect after iudgement,’’ about which Perkins was 
unreservedly explicit, was probably a reaction against the extreme 
to which some Catholic writers had gone in description of heaven. 
It is not hard to imagine Milton’s contempt, if ever he saw Henry 
Vaughan’s translation of St. Anselm’s De felicitate sanctorum dis. 
sertatio, for its pages on the ‘‘great sufficiencie of all accommoda- 
tions in the life to come.’’** There, we learn, the righteous are to 
be accommodated with a beauty which ‘‘shall shine equally with 
the sunne,’’ with an activity rendering them ‘‘equall for swiftnesse 
with the very Angels of God,’’ with a strength such that ‘‘nothing 
can have power to resist the saints,’’ with ‘‘an equal liberty with 
the Angels in heaven,’’ health which ‘‘shall fill the whole man with 
such an immutable, inviolable, and inexpressible sweetnesse and 
solace, as shall utterly repel and forever drive away all thoughts 
of infirmities,’’ and pleasure so intense as to be comprehensible 
only as the inversion of the agony of ‘‘a naked man with hot and 
flaming irons thrust into the apples of his eyes, and into every part 
and member of his body, his veines, nerves and muscles, so that 
neither his marrow, nor his entrails, nor any of the most inward 
and tender parts were free from the anguish and immanity of the 
torment.’’ Though Milton might not have been prepared to deny any 
of St. Anselm’s statements here, we may be sure that he would 
have been far less attracted by the De felicitate sanctorum disser- 
tatio than was Vaughan. Milton was content to think of the glorif- 
cation of the saints in terms of the beatific vision simply, or iD 
terms of the fame that only all-judging Jove awards. If he could 
not fancy the joys that St. Anselm described, he could have ap- 
proved Jeremy Taylor’s pleasure in the ‘‘honour which the just re 
ceive in heaven: for if we look upon him who honours, it is God; 
if with what, with no less joy than his own divinity . . ; if before 
whom, before the whole theatre of heaven.’’** To Milton this kind 


34William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), p. 

%6The Works of Henry Vaughan. Edited by L. C. Martin (Oxford, 914), | 
194-206 passim. 
%Works of Jeremy Taylor, u1, 490. 
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of meed in heaven would have seemed as appropriately a part of 
the beatific vision as it did to Taylor. 
In fairness both to Vaughan and to Milton we should digress for 
a moment to note that both men were good enough theologians to 
see many implications of the idea of the beatific vision — implica- 
tions both logical and psychological —, and that both men were 
stirred by it as poets. We recognize it in Vaughan’s ‘‘world of 
light’’ and less satisfactorily in Milton’s heaven where under God’s 
throne 
all the Sanctities of Heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance.37 

We fail to recognize it in paradoxical inversion when Milton founds 
his whole dark picture of hell upon those mysterious flames which, 
giving 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, . . .38 
Here Milton was simply thinking of a tradition going back to 
Origen and St. Gregory and St. Basil the Great which, in Taylor’s 
words, opposed ‘‘that infernal fire, without light,’’ to the ‘‘celestial 
light’’ which ‘‘is to penetrate the bodies of the blessed, and fill 
them with an incomparable delight and sweetness.’’*® Or, as Vaug- 
han said of ‘‘those furious and unquenchable burnings of hell, . . 
though they be of such an intense heat, as to work upon spirits, and 
the most subtile Essences, yet do they give no light at all, but burn 
blacker then pitch, Cremationem habet, lumen verd non habet. 
(Greg. Mor. ¢. 46.)’’*° Our point would hardly be worth making 
but for the fact that no critic has seen far enough into Milton’s 
conception of hell to recognize that he was doing in conscious re- 
verse with darkness what Dante did with the light of the blessed 
spirits in Paradise when, despairing of expressing it, he wrote: 

Perch’io lo ingegno, l’arte e 1’uso chiami, 


si nol direi che mai s’imaginasse, 
ma creder puossi, e di veder si brami.*! 


It is strange that Milton’s treatment of hell’s darkness has not been 





‘7Paradise Lost, 111, 60-62. 
%Paradise Lost, 1, 63-65. 

Works of Jeremy Taylor, 111, 505. 
‘Works of Henry Vaughan, 1, 169. 
"\Paradiso, X, 44-46. 
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generally recognized as the play of his imagination upon the re. 
versal of heaven’s glory, yet current opinion seems to concur with 
Mr. Eliot in seeing nothing more in it than an unfortunate result 
of his visual ineptitude. Mr. Eliot is content to say of the famous 
passage simply that ‘‘it is difficult to imagine a burning lake where 
there was only darkness visible.’’*? He seems unfamiliar with an 
idea that was so common among Milton’s contemporaries that it 
could be a casual oath in the mouth of one of Fulke Greville’s 
characters : 


By fires of hell, which burne and have no light; 
I sweare .. .4% 


Ill 

Thus far we have been interested in the ethical and theological 
sides of Milton’s sense of glory to the exclusion of the political and 
sectarian side of it to which we saw Mr. Malcolm Ross objecting 
no less seriously in an article in the current number of the Univer. 
sity of Toronto Quarterly. It is of course rather to the sectarian 
and political element in Milton’s thinking that Ross objects than 
to the essentially humanistic ethic which put the highest value upon 
the Aristotelian virtue of magnanimity though it was given final 
sanction by the glory of the saints in heaven. Milton’s humanism 
undoubtedly was limited — perhaps impoverished — as well as po- 
tently heightened because, as Professor Barker insists, it ‘‘was 
fused with and qualified by the sectarian idea of the rule of Christ 
through the Spirit in the hearts of the regenerate.’’** The founda- 


421, S. Eliot. ‘‘Milton,’’ in The Sewanee Review, tv (Spring, 1948), 204. 

43Alaham is cursing Caine in Alaham (Act III, scene ii) for the murder o! 
Mahomet. The Works in Verse and Prose complete of the Right Honourable 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. Edited by Rev. Alexander Grosart (The Fuller 
Worthies Library. Blackburn, 1870. 4 Vols.), 1, 231. 

Popular curiosity about the lightless fires of lell was satisfied by Thomas 
Milles in his translations from the works of Pedro Mexio, Francesco Sanse 
verino, Anthony du Verdier, and others under the title, The Treasurie of Aur 
cient and Moderne Times, &c. (London, 1613), in a chapter devoted to the sub: 
ject. After injecting into a rendering of Job, X, 21-22, the words, ‘‘the light 
is there as darknesse,’’ which are hardly justified by Vulgate reading, Milles 
wrote; ‘‘ Now whether this Fire be incorporeall or no, that only is best knowne 
to God, and yet Origen (Whether this Fire be incorporeall or no. Orig. i 
Hom. 9.) prooves it to be inuisible by the iudgement of the Apostle: This Fire 
is of such substance, that being constituted inuisible, it yet burneth uisible 
thinges, according as the Apostle saith. For the things which men see, are 
Temporal; and those which bee not scene, are Eternall. If then this Fire be 
Eternall where with they are punished that separate themselues from God: 
it falleth then vpon necessitie, that it must be also inuisible, because of the 
opinion of the Apostle, that onely thinges Inuisible, are Eternall’’ (1, 17). 

4sArthur Barker, Milton and the Puritan Dilemma (Toronto, 1942), p. 288. 
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tion of Milton’s reforming faith —as Professor Barker acknowl- 
edges in his masterly analysis of his thought in ‘‘the Puritan dilem- 
ma’? — was an aristocracy of grace. Though it had its universal ° 
and perhaps democratic aspect in the ‘‘natural equality of the re- 
generate in a true Christian commonwealth,’’** it uncompromis- 
ingly postulated and condemned a host of enemies outside itself. 
While we may not agree with Mr. Ross that it was suicidally sec- 
tarian, we surely cannot deny Mr. Barker’s finding that it was in- 
creasingly Millenarian as time went on; that its ideal was always 
“the Holy Community, in a temporal sense, which was the chief 
distinguishing mark of Puritan thought’’; and that, like other 
‘sectarian radicals,’’ Milton transferred the privileges of the Holy 
Community ‘‘from the spiritual to the natural sphere’’ and re- 
stricted them ‘‘to the aristocracy of grace.’’*® 

In the Holy Community and the Aristocracy of Grace, as Mil- 
ton understood them, there may be a sectarian vice so radical as 
to render those conceptions quite alien to the Augustinian ‘‘ City 
of God.’’ In Augustine’s city Mr. Ross would probably see ample 
rom for the communion of saints, a doctrine and a principle 
against which Milton seems to him to offend. And he would doubt- 
less find the offense at its worst in the spirit (if not always in the 
letter) of passages like those in Paradise Lost where the glory of 
God is declared to be augmented by the devils’ spite,*7 and He 
laughs at the rebel angels while the Son congratulates Him on 
penetrating their ‘‘vain disguises’? — 


Matter to me of glory, whom their hate 
Illustrates . . .48 


To accept such passages it is necessary to see the historical process 
from the world’s creation to its end as begun for the glory of God 
and ending in the glory of both man and God, as the creeds of the 
Calvinist churches affirmed, and as their theological books asserted in 
diagrams that were even more unforgettable than the Shorter Chate- 
chism.“® We have the inevitable end of the process at the close of 
Michael’s apocalyptic revelation to Adam of the Saviour 


‘8Ibid., p. 324. 

*Ibid., p. 303. 

‘Paradise Lost, 111, 385-386. 

*sParadise Lost, V, 737-739. 
_ Three such diagrams are to be found in Perkins’ Order of the Causes of 
Salvation and Damnation, one of which (opposite p. 95) purports to represent 
the process ‘‘as the Church of Rome would have it.?? 
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in the clouds from heav’n to be reveal’d 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
Satan with this perverted world, . . .5° 
So we have its traditional justification in the idea of ‘‘the fortunate 
fall,’’ when Adam declares to Michael that ‘‘thereof shall spring 
To God more glory’’' as well as greater happiness for men than 
could ever have otherwise been. 

The enhancement of God’s glory by man’s sin had been declared 
by several theologians and poets before Milton,®* and once Christ’s 
atonement for that sin has been accepted, the enhancement of God’s 
glory and the justification of his ways to man ineluctably follow. 
Whether man’s final happiness seemed to Milton greater in conse. 
quence of Adam’s sin than it would have been had he lived accord- 
ing to God’s first plan and seen his body 

at last turn all to Spirit, 

Improv’d by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 

Ethereal,52a 
like the bodies of the angels, is a question that can be safely left 
to Mr. Diekhoff.** For our present purpose the importance of the 
fall on the human side was the split of mankind into the children 
of light and darkness, the City of God, the Holy Community, or 
the Aristocracy of Grace and their opposites, those who were “‘in- 
grafted in Christ’’** and those, probably a majority, who remained 
outside ‘‘the mystical body called the Invisible Church,’’ whereof 
Christ was not only the head but also — if we can trust M. Saurat* 
—the physical substrate. The result was a sectarian reading of 
history, a sectarian sense of glory. Mainly history is the record of 

The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 

Hardy and industrious to support 


Tyrannic power, .. . raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour truth.5¢ 


Rarely a Samson arises, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d 


50Paradise Lost, XII, 545-548. 

51Paradise Lost, XII, 477. 

520f, A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘The Fortunate Fall,’’ ELH, tv (1937), 161-179. 

52aParadise Lost, V, 497-495. 

53John S. Diekhoff, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ A Commentary on the Arg! 
ment (New York, 1946), pp. 126-131. 

54See The Christian Doctrine, 1, xxi, ‘‘Of being ingrafted in Christ, and I 
effects. ’’ 

55Milton, Man and Thinker, pp. 146-148. 

56Samson Agonistes, 1273-1276. , 
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To some great work, [God’s] glory, 

And people’s safety.57 
Rarely, he thought, history records the granting of the prayer of 
the disciples in Paradise Regained : 


. .. arise and vindicate 
Thy glory; free thy people from their yoke.5* 
And, as every reader of his prose is aware, Milton looked upon the 
Puritan Revolution as one of those rare moments of fulfillment of 
the disciples’ prayer. Characteristically, at the close of the Second 
Defense of the English People, he referred to the Cromwellian Com- 
monwealth as ‘‘a harvest of glory.’’ 

In Milton’s controversial writing it must be acknowledged that 
the sectarian note is strong, especially when, as in Areopagitica, he 
covets for England the glory of reforming its neighbors,*® or when, 
as in A Declaration against Spain, he incites his countrymen to 
war rather than peaceful selling ‘‘away |of] the precious oppor- 
tunities which God hath put into their hands for his glory, and the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Christ.’’*° Our attitude toward 
the sectarian sense of glory in Milton’s tracts is apt to vary with 
our own sectarian commitments or sympathies. Probably most of 
us are more or less responsive to the ‘‘prophetic’’ note which Sir 
Herbert Grierson hears in the tracts though not all of us would 
agree with the revolutionist, Georges Sorel, that in the struggle of 
the Protestant sects and its literature there is true ‘‘sublimity.’’® 
A majority of Milton’s readers, however, probably concur with his 
latest popularizer®* in regarding him as ‘‘unjust to his opponents”’ 
in his tracts and more or less tolerantly excuse him on the ground 
that it ‘‘was a penalty that could hardly be escaped by a man of 
such passionate convictions.’’ But excuses cannot save Milton, and 
his admirers face a challenge that goes to the root of his sectarian- 
ism by insisting upon the fact that everywhere in his poetry his 
politics and ethics emerge openly — in Mr. Diekhoff’s words — as 
“hot separate disciplines, but parts of one.’’** 





578amson Agonistes, 679-681. 

‘*Paradise Regained, II, 47-48. : 

‘Works of John Milton, Columbia Edition, 1v, 349. 

*lbid., xi, 562-563. 

“Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence. Translated by T. E. Hulme (New 
York, 1914), p. 244. 
-—" E. Hutchinson in Milton and the English Mind (London, 1946), p. 


* Paradise Lost,’’. .. the Argument, p. 142. 
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Because — aside from its soundness — Mr. Diekhoff’s book jg , 
polemic against Milton’s challengers, all parties to the debate cay 
accept his account of the part played by ethics and politics in Para. 
dise Lost for it serves the purposes of all alike. At heart, though 
most of us may agree with Mr. Eliot’s haiting surmise that poetry 
has ‘‘something to do with morals, with religion, and even with 
polities,’’ the majority go along most willingly when he adds that 
‘we cannot say what.’’** The profound objection to Paradise Lost 
which has been taking form since Sir Walter Raleigh’s book on 
Milton in 1900 is perhaps less potently expressed by the scattered 
observations of critics like Mr. Eliot than it is in more imaginative 
writing. Perhaps, as Professor Foster Damon indicated in 1929," 
we should read it in the correspondence between Milton’s epic and 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Though Mr. Damon hardly implied Milton’s eclipse 
by Joyce, his readers are now likely to concur in Mr. Davis’ recent 
regret that he failed (at least in the original form of his essay) to 
discuss ‘‘Joyce’s complete negation of the Protestantism, moralism, 
and political responsibility which underlay Milton’s work.’ And 
Mr. Davis goes on more in general to point out the disruptive rela- 
tion of ‘‘the comic monomyth in Finnegan’s Wake to the Protes- 
tant, Christian sense of a moral and meaningful human history.” 

The reply to Mr. Davis and to Joyce was written to the satisfaction 
of those of Milton’s admirers who are still living in the seventeenth 
century by Mr. C. S. Lewis, six years ago. With a sure scent for 
the real peril, Mr. Lewis saw a supreme danger to Milton’s literary 
reputation in the public response to Joyce. But Milton’s reputa- 
tion cannot be retrieved by upbraiding the public for thinking tha 
it is ‘‘the special function of poetry to remove the elaborations 0! 
civility and get at ‘life’ in the raw,’’ instead of admiring Paradis 
Lost for having organized our ‘‘elementary passions into seuti- 
ments.’’®? The reply, if there is any sufficient reply, to modern dis 
trust of Milton, must make room for modern acceptance not oly 
of his ‘‘moralism and political responsibility’? but also of his 

64T, S. Eliot in the Preface to the new edition of The Sacred Wood (Lo 
don, 1928), p. iv. 

658, Foster Damon. ‘‘The Odyssey in Dublin,’’ first printed in The How 
and Horn (Fall, 1929); Reprinted by Seon Givens in James Joyce: two ™ 
ades of criticism (New York, 1948), pp. 203-211. 

66Robert Gorham Davis, reviewing Givens’ James Joyce in The Parivso 
Review, xv (September, 1948), 1017. 


67Clive 8. Lewis, A Preface to ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ (Oxford University Pre 
1942), p. 131. 
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“meaningful human history’’ culminating for the Holy Commu- 
nity and its citizens in ‘‘perfect glorification,’’ which consists in 
‘eternal life and happiness, arising chiefly from the beatific vi- 
sion.’ °° 

Though the modern world may not be able to accept the dogma 
and the sense of glory to which all Milton’s thought tended, it may 
pause to compare him with two of his early contemporaries who 
contrasted sharply in their views of the communion of saints. One 
of them was the anonymous writer of the first Moravian tract in 
English,“ and the other, Henry Ainsworth, the spokesman of a 
severely disciplinary ideal of communion. His treatise, The Com- 
munion of Saints, went into six or more editions between 1607 and 
1649, most of them printed in Amsterdam because it was a weapon 
in the hands of Puritans whose ‘‘revolutionary techniques’’”? had 
long included the identification of the Catholic doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints with their own Holy Community in its struggle 
with the Stuart kings and Anglican bishops. Ainsworth took pleas- 
ure in pleading that, because the kingdom of Christ was ‘‘no 
earthly Monarchie,’’ it was ‘‘therefore, . . . able to beat down, 
break in pieces, and grind to powder all adverse power and domi- 
nation; whether of this world, or the spirituall wickednesses which 
are in high places.’’"? In Ainsworth’s later chapters the belliger- 
ent spirit narrows into reckless insistence upon vigilance among 
the Holy Communicants themselves. They were to be relentlessly 
sensitive and merciless to heretics within their own ranks. Ains- 
worth stands out as one of the leaders who thwarted Cromwell’s 
hope of political union among the Separatists and ‘‘insisted upon 
the ineluctable division of all men into a band of regenerate saints 
and a multitude of unregenerate sinners.’’ The attempt of Ains- 
worth and his kind ‘‘to regiment the multitude according to a code 
of specious righteousness,’’ as Professor Haller observes,” ‘‘de- 





The Christian Doctrine, 1, xxxiii. The closing words of the book. 

694 Repayring of the Breach; Wherein is shewed the benefit that comes 
by @ Christian Communion among the Saints. Printed in 1639, probably on the 
ontinent. 

“Cf. M. M. Knappen’s chapter on ‘‘Revolutionary Techniques’? in Tudor 
Puritanism (Chicago, 1939). 

"The Communion of Saints: A Treatise of the fellowship that the Faithfull 
have with God, his Angels, and one with another: in this present life. Gathered 
out of the Holy Scriptures by H. A. (Amsterdam, 1640). P. 161. 

; ey illiam Haller, The Leveller Tracts (Columbia University Press, 1944), 

. OU, 
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stroyed whatever influence they may have had with the public and 
has given them and their kind a bad name to the present day.”’ 

In contrast with Ainsworth it is worth while to recall the anony. 
mous Seeker who wrote or translated the first Moravian tract in 
English, A Repayring of the Breach; Wherein it is shewed the 
benefit that comes by a Christian Communion among the Saints. 
With a tolerance of spirit surpassing Milton’s, the Moravian pled 
that love could ‘‘assimilate’’ all men. ‘‘It did assimilate Christ un- 
to us, and now if we will entertaine it, . . . it will assimilate our 
Soules to his, and bring us into the perfect state of true felicitie.’”” 
The writer went on to preach the ‘‘resolution, that we will not live 
to our selves, but unto the Communion of Saints”’ ;** he was sure that, 
though their ‘‘adversaries . . . ayme at an universall overthrow of 
all Protestants,’’ their ‘‘mutual preservation’’ was sure through 
‘fa reall conjunction of spirits in the fundamentals of the Gospell, 
and the principles of true learning.’’** The unknown Moravian’s 
principles might finally have been acceptable to Milton, as they 
ultimately became to the more extreme revolutionary, John Lil- 
burne, but they were — it cannot be denied — more optimistic and 
more mystical than anything to be found in the De doctrina chris- 
tiana or Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s position was between the schools of thought represented 
by Ainsworth and the anonymous Moravian, but he was much 
closer to the latter than to Ainsworth. If he was not a mystic in 
the Moravian, or even in the religious sense, we must concede with 
M. Saurat that there was an approach to mysticism in his concep- 
tion of the communion of saints as meaning an immortality of par- 
ticipation in the life of the spirit, or of reason, by its initiates in 
all ages.”* Inseparably bound to his conception was his sense of 
glory in the communion of saints, though he subordinated it to the 
kind of individual glory that he discussed in his chapter on ‘‘Par- 
tial Glorification’’ in the De doctrina and explained as the individ- 
ual’s mastery of himself. Glory was a matter of private ethics— 
of the self-discipline that can ignore the applause that is ‘‘but the 
blaze of fame, the people’s praise,’’ and can tell a dictator that 
peace hath victories more renowned than war. 





73P, 7. 
74P, 8. 
76P, 9. 
76Denis Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker, p. 149. 
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THE SOURCES OF MILTON’S PROSODY 


By Wiii1AM Brivnces HunNTER, JR. 
Wofford College 


In 1921 Robert Bridges, the late Poet Laureate, published the 
final revised edition of Milton’s Prosody, a study of blank verse 
scansion in Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agon- 
istes. It seems likely that he has made the definitive statement of this 
subject by showing that these works are basically to be read not 
as accentual but as syllabic lines (with some noteworthy variations 
in SA), built upon the extensive use of what may be termed fictive 
elisions. Mr. Bridges made no dogmatic assumptions as to where 
Milton might have learned this style of writing, but his belief was 
that syllabic structure is a characteristic of romance verse which 
was taken over by Chaucer; Milton’s rules, he suggests, ‘‘ would 
appear to be only a learned systemization of Chaucer’s practice.’”' 
But such an assumption seems unwarranted on three obvious 
grounds: first, we must admit that even today we cannot absolutely 
state how Chaucer’s lines are to be scanned; second, we have no 
certain idea of how Milton read and understood the prosody of the 
earlier poet ; third, Mr. Bridges admits that Chaucer has some nine- 
syllable lines.* It is my purpose to show instead that Milton’s prin- 
ciples in PL and PR may be observed in some writings which we 
are sure that he read and admired, though they are not all found 
in any single source. 


1 


For clarity it might be well to summarize and at the same time 
greatly simplify the prosodic principles which Mr. Bridges observed 
in PL. Most pertinent are the various possible elisions, which per- 
mit decasyllabic scansion; inversion of feet; and variety in plac- 
ing the caesura. Much fuller illustrations appear in Mr. Bridges’ 
book, Part I. In addition, some account must be taken of run-on 





‘Robert Bridges, Milton’s Prosody, Oxford (1921), p. 15. I am indebted 
toa grant from the Carnegie Foundation Research Program and Wofford Col 
lege for help in completing this study. 

‘Ibid., pp. 5, 111. 
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lines or enjambment, and of Milton’s employment of the feminine 
ending. 

1. Elision of vowels. Any vowel except a as in father and ay 
as in law may elide with any following vowel, in the same word or 
in the next word, even when separated by punctuation: 

Issuing from mee: on your joynt vigor now (PL, 10.405). 
For God is also in sleep and Dreams advise (12.611). 
Departed from thee, and thou resembl’st now (4.839). 
The same is true when the vowels are separated by h or wh: 
For still they knew, and ought to have still remember’d (10.12). 
T’whom thus the Portress of Hell Gate reply’d (2.746). 
Two onely who yet by sov’ran gift possess (5.366). 
As may be seen, the spelling sometimes shows that elision is in- 
tended ; other times it must be assumed for prosodical purposes. 

2. Elision of consonants. Two unstressed vowels separated by 
r, l, and n may suffer elision, with the two vowels counting as one 
and with syllabic loss of the first. This may occur within a word or 
between words: 


Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound (4.453). 

A Pillar of State; deep on his Front engraven (2.302). 

As one who long in populous City pent (9.445). 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse (2.626). 

Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wilde (10.477). 

Whom reason hath equald, force hath made supream (1.248). 
Again, the spelling may or may not show whether elision is in- 
tended. 

3. Words regularly treated as monosyllables, and contractions. 
These include heaven, power, spirit, and comparable words like 
seven and even, and flower and hour. Capitol loses its i in PL 2.924, 
11.343, and 12.383. Milton also contracts such past participles in 
-en as fallen and in -ed as called, and the second person of verbs, 
like thinkst; he also uses o’er for over, e’er for ever, and twice 
writes ith’ for in the. 

These rules of elision permit the scansion in ten- or eleven-syl- 
lable lines of all of PL save a verse or two spoken by God, where 
Milton follows a Biblical text. Mr. Bridges was able to find only 
one true exception in the entire poem, which he considered an error 
in the text :* 

8And 9.1072: ‘‘Both Good and Evil, Good lost, and Evil got,’’ which he 
ascribes to a printing error for evil and good, since Milton does not contrac! 


evil except before a word beginning with a vowel, with consequent norm 
elision through 1. I[bid., p. 33. 
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Innumerable before th’Almighties Throne (5.585). 


Elision here through r in innumerable is impossible since it is pro- 
tected by the aecent (-able was accented on the first syllable in the 
lith century). Mr. Bridges concludes this exhaustive analysis by 
observing that such elisions are permissive and not obligatory, and 
that the theoretical scansion may be divorced from the actual 
rhythm, producing such an amazing line as 


Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep (3.586), 


with contraction of -tue even to into a single disyllabie foot. 

4. Inversion of feet. By the substitution of a trochee for an iamb, 
Milton inverted any foot. Mr. Bridges concludes that it is ‘‘most 
common in the first foot, next in the third and fourth, very rare 
in second, and most rare in fifth.’’* Besides single inversions in a 
line, there are also multiple ones. Thus the last example above in- 
verts the first, second, and fourth feet. I have not found, however, 
any example of a line with all feet inverted, though such do occur 
in Samson. 

). Variety in placing the caesura. Milton freely places the break 
after any syllable in the line, rarely using even the structure 9 plus 
lor 1 plus 9: 

And Bush with frizl’d hair implicit: last (7.322). 

Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn (3.42). 
Sometimes there are two such breaks. As Mr. Bridges remarks, ‘‘the 
variety and severity of the breaks is a distinction of Milton’s 
verse, ’”® 

6. Run-on lines. Enjambment is one of Milton’s most character- 
stic features, forcing consideration of his blank verse as ‘‘ verse 
paragraphs.’’ Few authors have a greater proportion of run-on 
lines; I’. H. Banks estimates that 40 per cent. of the full stops in 
PL occur within the line.* 

7. Feminine endings. Although Milton’s predecessors regularly 
‘mployed the addition of an unstressed syllable to the normal iam- 
bic pentameter line, he himself is far more conservative. Masson 
velieves that such lines constitute about 1 per cent. of PL,’ a con- 
‘iderably lower figure than is found in any of Shakespeare’s plays. 


ee 

‘Ibid., p. 40. 

‘Ibid., p. 45. 

*Miltonic Rhythm: A Study of the Relation of the Full Stops to the 
Rhythm of Paradise Lost,’’ PMLA, xu (1927), 140-5. 

‘The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. David Masson, London (1893), 


tl 904 = 
Ml, 224-5, 
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2 


It is a fair question to ask how Milton developed this complicated 
system. As I have pointed out, I am not convinced that he elab. 
orated it from Chaucer’s practice. Now the clearest test of whether 
a poet is like Milton consists in syllabic count, with allowance for 
the use of the more or less fictive elisions. All poets, indeed, will 
tend to run two vowels together or elide through the consonants 
listed above.* But if a writer has a purely extra-metrical syllabk 
within a line, his prosody clearly must be explained on grounds 
other than syllabic. It is necessary, then, to examine the outstand. 
ing narrative writers whom Milton probably knew to see whether 
his practice corresponds to theirs, especially in this respect. 

Certainly false is the old belief that Milton derived his prosody 
from an adaptation of dramatic blank verse, since plays popular 
during his formative years are noteworthy for their loose vers 
structure. Besides, the requirements for dramatic verse are very 
different from those for narrative; rigidly syllabic lines in plays 
would inevitably seem stilted and unsatisfactory. It would be in- 
possible to give here examples from all of the dramatists, but two 
writers whom we are sure that Milton read and admired will quick- 
ly reveal that he did not follow their prosody, although they do 
practice the commonplace types of elision. First, the opening scene 
of Richard III, in Shakespeare’s early and conservative meter. Be- 
sides some lines of irregular length, he wrote the following: 


I beseech your Graces both to pardon me (84). 

Meantime, have patience. Clar. I must perforce: farewell (116). 
The former has three syllables in the first foot ; the second an extra 
one at the caesura, a very frequent dramatic practice.® Turning 1 
Ben Jonson, we find the same condition. In IV, v of Volpone he 
wrote : 


Began to hate the benefit; and, in place (47). 
Three yeeares, and more, out off his innocent couch (82). 
As most remarkable) thought, at once, to stop (88). 


where the first and last example have an extra syllable at the 


caesura; the second must elide through c¢ in innocent, a practic 
unknown in PL.'° 


8Thus we actually say three syllables in obedience as did Milton, eliding the 
i; suffering is ordinarily spoken in two syllables; the army becomes only t¥°: 
fattening tends to become two. Cf. Bridges, op. cit., p. 19. 
And used in Comus. See ibid., p. 6. 
10Likewise in Catiline the following irregularities appear: 
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But if dramatic blank verse is unsatisfactory to describe Mil- 
ton’s practice, we are left with very little English blank verse as 
a model. The truism is all too often forgotten that PL is the first 
narrative in English except Surrey’s Aencid and Gascoigne’s Steel 
Glass to use this form ;'! and both of these works were out of date 
before Milton was born. Milton must have felt that he was making 
an innovation, as the vigorous personal tone shows in the note on 
unrimed verse prefixed to PL. Hence the only models of English 
narrative to which we can turn are rimed. Rime, however, is no 
hindrance. It is entirely incidental to prosody, though it does in- 
directly have two important influences: rime will tend to make 
(but not force) a verse to be end stopped; and it will tend to keep 
the eaesura toward the middle of a line. Reading every other line 
of a poem in heroic couplets may destroy the meaning but not the 
prosody. Hence in the search for Milton’s model we may turn to 
rimed poetry which he would be likely to know. 

Of such poets, the first to come to mind is Spenser, particularly 
in view of Dryden’s statement that ‘‘Milton has acknowledged to 
ne, that Spenser was his original.’’’* Examination of the first two 
cantos of the Faerie Queen reveals that Spenser, like Milton, has 
few feminine endings. But he seldom utilizes elision and he has far 
more end-stopped lines. Finally, although all of Canto I can be 
scanned by Milton’s rules, the following lines in Canto II contain 
an extra syllable: 

The Sarazins shield, signe of the conqueroure (20). 

And fro me hid: of whose most innocent death (20). 

He oft finds med’cine, who his griefe imparts (34). 
The last is particularly instructive, since Spenser shows by his 
punctuation that he elides here through c, a practice never found 
in PL. Finally, Spenser keeps the caesura normally toward the 
middle of the line. All in all, he must have been something other 
than a prosodic original for the later poet. 

The other important writers of narrative who might have been 


—. 


Of freedome, and community. Some will thanke thee. I, 177. 
And, yet, shee dresses her selfe (except you, madame). II, 60. 
‘ The height of wickednesse: but that, that was higher. III, 286. 
‘uch illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. 
4B, Rajan in Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader, London 
(1947), pp. 108f. is the only recent writer I know to have stressed this impor- 
tant point. 
2‘ Preface to the Fables,’’ Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford 
(1926), Il, 247 
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influential are Marlowe, Daniel, Drayton, and Chapman. In all of 
them we find much the same situation as in Spenser. The comm 
speech contractions occur at times, with some elision of the befor 
a vowel and of many a. On the other hand, there are relatively fey 
reversed feet, and lines are usually end stopped as a result of th 
rime. In representative works examined, Daniel and Drayton hay 
somewhat fewer feminine endings than Marlowe. All except Chap. 
man’s are written in iambic pentameter ; his translation of the Ilia 
is in seven-foot couplets, actually the old ballad stanza, heavily end 
stopped, with few reversed feet and a high percentage of monosyl. 
lables. The italicized trisyllabic feet of the following example, 
chosen as metrically typical of each writer, make it clear that Mil. 
ton was not following any of them: 


Marlowe: Hero and Leander's 
Loving, not to love at all, and every part. p. 383. 
Having striven in vain, was now about to ery. p. 384. 


Daniel: History of the Civil War14 
For all our losses; when as no other way. p. 455. 
The land rich, people pleas’d, all in happiness. p. 459 


Drayton: Endimion § Phoebe's 
To kill him Venson now she pitch’d her toyles. 167. 
And in their severall triplicities consent. 693. 


Chapman: Iliad, xiv'6 
He answer’d: ‘‘Tis an evident truth, not Jove himself can now. 43. 
That for your life you cannot put your diligent’st thought betwixt. 48. 


3 


There remains but one important narrative which we are cer 
tain that Milton knew, and knew well; this is Joshua Sylvester’ 
translation of Du Bartas’ Divine Weeks and Works. This book, 8 
familiar a title in Milton scholarship in recent years, is written in 
riming pentameter couplets. Like the other narrative poets noted 
above, Sylvester uses the ordinary speech contractions which Mil: 
ton was to develop more elaborately. He likewise has relatively few 
run-on lines, under the influence of the rime. The contraction of 
in the to ith, he uses much more frequently than Milton, extending 
it also to such prepositions as to or of and including the persondl 

13Cited by pages from The Plays of Christopher Marlowe, Everyman's Li 
brary (1924). 

14Cited by pages from The Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chal 
mers, London (1810), 111. 

15Cited by line from The Works of Michael Drayton, ed. J. W. Hebel, Os 


ford (1931), 1. The spelling of Venison indicates elision through s. 
16Cited by line from The Iliad, ed. Richard Hooper, London (1865), 1. 
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pronoun as in’s for in his, from’s, to’s and similar forms more or 
less found in other writers both before and after 1600. But aside 
from this detail, I have found only one line’ in a careful check 
of one hundred pages (over 4500 lines) which fails to satisfy the 
Miltonie syllabic count. No other writer with whom I am familiar 
comes so close even in a thousand lines. A few examples will make 
clear how Sylvester practices this meter: 


By little and little it owne selfs consumer. p. 22. 

And the hot Riv’let of the liquid vain. p. 49. 

Not sundry in waters, but in Names and Tides. p. 49. 
As a whole Sylvester is a considerably more regular poet than the 
author of PL: elisions are no more forced than in these examples. 
The outstanding fact is that he simply has no lines to which a syl- 
labic prosody will not apply. 

There is a second similarity between these two poets. Occasionally 

PL exhibits cases of two very light extra-metrical syllables at the 
end of a line which make an apparent hexameter. Thus 


Imbu’d, bring to thir sweetness no satietie (8.216). 

For solitude somtimes is best societie (9.249). 
As Mr. Bridges has pointed out, these may be examples of elision 
of ie in both final words, or they may be double feminine endings."* 
Now it is well known that in the Stuart drama such a use of the 
double ending became almost the hall-mark of writers like Fletcher 
and Massinger, where it might make up over fifty per cent. of the 
lines. But it is quite rare in Milton; in the same way it turns up, 
but very seldom, in Sylvester. I have counted six such couplet end- 
ings in the first hundred pages. Typical instances are 


To heare Stones speak, to see strange wooden Miracles, 
And golden Gods to utter wondrous Oracles (p. 15). 


Their kinds, their customs, and their plumes variety ; 
Some presidents of Prudence, som of Piety (p. 91). 


If, as I believe, Milton is imitating Sylvester’s practice, he must 
have considered the lines as concluding in a double feminine end- 
ing rather than as being reduced by elision, as the first example 
from the Divine Weeks shows. 

But perhaps the most striking detail which couples Sylvester 


'**Which springs at B’lestat, neere the famous Mountain,’’ p. 55 in the 
London edition of 1621, from which all quotations are taken. The elision seems 
unwarranted, since either the first or second syllable of Belestat will apparently 
take an accent. 


‘*Bridges, op. cit., pp. 5f. Cf. the extension in SA noted on pp. 60f. 
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with Milton is his reversal of feet, usually for some rhetorical effect, 
For the most part, his verse goes on regularly enough, faithfully 
elucidating the various hexaemeral wonders. Yet in many lines he 
reverses feet with powerful effect. Thus 








Disorder, Dread, Horror, and Death shall come (p. 9). 






reveals a Miltonic inversion of the third foot. Or he may oppose 
rhetorical pattern to meter in such a powerful line as 







One to one, strong to strong, cruell to cruell (p. 64). 






Again he writes, 





Sweet Night, withoit Thee, without Thee (alas!) (p. 13), 






a line showing a conscious rhetorical repetition of the preposition 
with varying stress. Milton echoes the same construction in 







Ordaind withéut redemption, without end (PL, 5.615).19 






Such deliberately antithetical construction is typical of PL, as may 
be seen in such lines as 







Where Joy for ever dwells: Hail horrours, hail (1.250). 
So farwel Hope, and with Hope farwel Fear (4.108). 
For should Man finally be lost, should Man (3.150), 






where in the first example Hail, in the second Hope, and in the 
third should Man receive a varying stress. Examples of rhetorical 
repetition and division of the pentameter verse into three parts 
can be seen in such lines as 



















Unrespited, unpitied, unrepreevd (2.185). 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite (3.373). 
The last exactly copies a line found on page 2 of Sylvester’s trans- 
lation. 
Two other details are significant in view of Milton’s practice. 
In the first place, Sylvester is fond of a heavy line composed mostly 
of stressed monosyllables. As an instance, on page 68 he writes 


Of Men, Gold, Grain, Physick, and Fruits and Flowrs 
Fair, firm, and fruitfull, various, patient, sweet 


which I believe to be the prosodic source of such lines in PL & 


Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and shades of death (2.621). 
Ore bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way (2.948-9). 
In both authors the basic ten-syllable line is loaded as heavily 
possible — without, however, destroying the basic meter. Finally, 






19See Bridges’ discussion of recession of accent, ibid., pp. 74f. 
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Sylvester uses a considerable range of caesura, though not so varied 
as Milton. In general the couplet rimes forbid any great deviation 
from normal medial breaks, but occasionally the translator uses 
extremes as great as Milton did. Thus he will divide a line into 9 
syllables plus 1: 


The famous Father of the Gascons; who (p. 54), 
or into 1 plus 9: 
For, like as molten Lead being poured forth (p. 49). 


In summary, then, it may be said that Milton could have derived 
from Sylvester the possibilities of syllabic verse with the oppor- 
tunity for optional elision, the reversal of feet (coupled with rhe- 
torical emphasis), the rare double feminine ending, the heavy mono- 
syllabic line, and variety of caesura. And yet no reader of the 
Divine Weeks would ever admit that it gives the same prosodic ef- 
fect as PL. Wherein then lies the difference? In rime for one thing, 
though as I have pointed out this does not directly affect the pros- 
ody. But there are more vital differences. In the first place, Syl- 
vester uses elisions, but they do not go far beyond those of ordinary 
speech and hardly approach those of Milton. In particular, I have 
not observed him eliding vowels across a mark of punctuation or 
eliding through 1, n, and r in this position. But the principle of 
elision and syllabic scansion is there, and the later poet may have 
developed his prosody from it. In the second place, Sylvester uses 
many feminine endings. They occupy about one per cent. of PL. 
The Divine Weeks must contain proportionately about ten times 
ag many. Finally, Sylvester uses enjambment much less freely than 
did Milton. In other words, although Milton learned part of his 
prosody from Sylvester, the earlier poet’s practice is not sufficient 
to explain all of the prosody of the later writer. 


4 


It happens that there was one truly syllabic type of poetry avail- 
able in English and known well to Milton, but it has never been 
used as an adjunct to an understanding of his epic even though 
he himself considered its original the highest type of poetry. I am 
speaking, of course, of the much-maligned Puritan translations of 
the Psalms, to which Milton himself put his hand at three different 
times in his life.2° Such poetical efforts were universally scorned 


—_——.. 


**John Phillips notes in the Life that ‘‘Davids Psalms were in esteem with 
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until recent scholars like Pratt and Scholes came to their defense: 
the latter remarks of their performance that ‘‘In reality it was 
probably thrilling. The gorgeous Hebrew poetry was set to melodies 
that expressed it adequately.’’*’ It was usually sung without har. 
mony ; in its later decay, when the tempo was slowed and the song 
‘*lined out’’ by a reading of each verse before it was sung, the low 
musical reputation of these psalters must have arisen. 

The history of the development of psalmody sets it metrically — 
and musically — apart from most other late 16th- and early 17th. 
century song.** Calvin himself supported the first metrical psalter, 
published in Geneva in 1539 with texts by Clement Marot and 
Theodore Beza. It exemplifies, probably in opposition to the prac. 
tices of the Roman church, two principles which Calvin urged: the 
singing should be in unison; and the composition should be syllabic, 
i.c., each syllable should be sung to one and only one note. These 
two principles were to be of great importance for the later develop- 
ment of the psalters. Finally, it is significant to note the consider- 
able variety of meter; as the editor of this psalter remarks, ‘‘ Apart 
from the dignity and beauty of the melodies here preserved, an- 
other striking feature of the book is the wealth and variety of its 
metres. While our English Psalters groan under the weight of the 
monotonous ‘Ballad Metre,’ in this book no two tunes are in the 
same metre save Psalm iii and the Nune dimittis.’’** 

But if the English translators unfortunately did not follow the 
continental model of metrical variety, what they did do is most in- 
teresting. First to appear was the Sternhold and Hopkins version, 
also called the Day Psalter or the Old Psalter, complete in 1562. 
It held the field without serious competition until 1696; more than 
two hundred editions were published before 1640. Although it had 
originally some 46 tunes, its meter was conservative, over four- 
fifths being in the ballad stanza, usually called Common Measure — 
C.M. Its tremendous popularity was responsible for locking the 
psalter metrics in the vise of this limited stanza and in great meas- 
ure accounts for the unpopularity of these translations today. As 
Waldo Pratt remarks, ‘‘The predominance of Common Meter 


him above all Poetry.’’ Helen Darbishire, ed., The Early Lives of Milton, Lon 
don (1932), p. 33. See also the praise in "PR 4. 331ff. and in the Solemn Music. 
21Perey A. Scholes, The Puritans and Music, London (1934), p. 253. 
22Perhaps the lutenists were closest. See an interesting article, showing 
how they help reveal insight into scansion, by Evelyn H. Scholl, ‘‘ English 
Meter Once More,’’ PMLA, LXxil1 (1948), 293- 326. 
238ir Richard R. Terry, ed., Calvin’s First Psalter, London (1932), p. vii. 
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88%) laid a paralyzing hand on English hymnodie verse for at 


992 


least three centuries.’”** Among the many printings of S&H there 
arises Some revision of words, but it is not pertinent to the present 
study. The outstanding variation, indeed, is the occasional emer- 
gence of new musical settings, as in that of Este (1592), of Ravens- 
croft (1621), to which Milton’s father contributed three arrange- 
ments, and especially (with some verbal changes) in the Scotch ver- 
sion of 1635. 

Perhaps because the S&H psalter was associated with the English 
church, perhaps because it did not seem to jibe closely enough with 
the original Hebrew, Henry Ainsworth composed a new version 
for the Pilgrims in 1612. Ainsworth was an active Brownist, and 
some of his ideas influenced Milton. The stanzas of his translation 
generally follow the pattern cut by the very popular S&H; as he 
admits, ‘‘The Verse is much of that measure which we had be- 
fore.’””*> But there are three new features. First, he added many 
new tunes, all presented by melody alone for unison singing as 
Calvin had urged. The reason for his change from the traditional 
tunes is given by Professor Pratt: ‘‘ Ainsworth represented a freer 
use of verse-forms than either Sternhold and Hopkins or the ‘Bay 
Psalm-Book.’ A large section of its tunes, therefore, did not fit the 
meters of the latter books.’’*° Second, he avoids as much as pos- 
sible the use of feminine endings, though they appear only infre- 
quently in S&I1; presumably the reason for this attitude of Ains- 
worth is to avoid singing two syllables to one note, as would happen 
with the extra syllable. Third, the iambic meter is far more fre- 
quently varied by substituted trochees. The S&H version is gen- 
erally regular in its iambic pattern, but Ainsworth confesses that 
“I streyn .. . sometime in the quantitie of a syllable; which in a 
work of this sort, I trust al sincere minded will forgive.’’*? At any 
rate, his psalter was sufficiently popular to call for reprints in 
1618, 1642, and for two in 1644. 

It also appears to have been at least partially a model for the 
ost famous psalter of all today, the Bay Psalm Book of 1640. The 
bay does not print music, it has more feminine endings than the 
Ainsworth version, but it retains the frequently reversed feet. 


ee 
“The Music of the French Psalter of 1562, New York (1939), p. 75. 
“Henry Ainsworth, The Book of Psalmes, Amsterdam (1612), Preface. 
**Waldo 8S. Pratt, The Music of the Pilgrims, Boston (1921), p. 22. This 

‘ext prints the music in modern notation, plus a single stanza of each psalm. 
““Ainsworth, loc. cit. 
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From these three different and popular versions it should be pq. 
sible to determine actual prosodic practices with which Milton wa 
beyond question familiar. 

Some generalizations may first be made with regard to the musi: 
and its effects upon the prosody of the various psalters. First, th: 
words are usually written in what appear to be iambic feet, what. 
ever the stanza structure. But each phrase of the music regularly 
opens and always closes with a whole note or breve; intervening 
notes are almost always halves or semi-breves. An occasional whol: 
note will intrude into such a sequence of halves. Professor Pratt 
admits that ‘‘We do not know whether, in actual singing, the val. 
ues of the notes were made exact. We rather infer that they wer 
kept flexible to the drift of the words and the contour of the phray 
as a whole. ... Whether the accents were sharp and decisive is nit 
clear.’’*® The resulting lack of uniformity of correspondence le. 
tween length of note and metrical accent establishes two important 
principles: first, speech accent does not influence the length of m- 
sical notes in the psalters. A syllable ‘‘accented’’ by the iambic 
prosody of the verse may be sung to a half note; likewise an ‘‘un- 
accented’’ syllable may be held by a whole note. Second, the length 
of the musical note has no influence on the verse, save that the 
regularly long opening note of a phrase encourages reversal of the 
first foot (which Milton also most frequently inverts), and the long 
closing note permits two syllables to be sung to it — that is, per 
mits a feminine ending. The result is interesting: syllabic count 
rather than meter becomes the determining prosodic principle, even 
when the words alone look like very heavy iambic feet. Thus the 
1635 Scotch Psalter sets a clear example of iambic meter to what 
lcoks like a trochaic melody in Ps. 27. The effect is that, considered 
in terms of meter, a foot may be reversed at any position; but 
trisyllabic feet may be introduced unless they occur in every coll: 
parable phrase of succeeding stanzas: the first is always the exatt 
metrical model of all subsequent ones. As George Wither, one 0! 
several metrical translators, wrote, 


though it be most gracefull in a reading-Poeme, when the Period is cast, som 
time into one parte of the Line or Stanza, and sometime into another: Yet, 
in a Lyrick Composition, where the same Staff is often reiterated to one Time; 
the Periods, and words of the same Quantity, must be alwaies observed in the 
same Places.29 


28Music of the French Psalter, p. 40. ' 
29The Psalms of David Translated into Lyrick-Verse, Publications of 
Spenser Society, No. 31 (1881), Preface to the Reader, p. 12. 
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Some illustrations will show the potential effects upon stanzas. 
As has been noted, the S&H versions have relatively few reversed 
feet, but both Puritan psalters use them frequently, even rarely, 
like Milton, in the final foot. All of the following examples are in 
theoretically iambic meter: 

For thou Lord mak’st me dwell alone 

in confident safety (Bay Ps. 4.8) .30 

Then th’earth shooke, & quak’t, & mountaines 

roots moov’d, & were stird at his ire (Bay Ps. 18.7). 

Their poyson’s like serpents poyson (Bay Ps. 58.4). 

Sing to God, to his name sing prayse (Bay Ps. 68.4). 

he forgetts not, cry of th’afflicted meek (Ainsworth 9:13). 
The following stanza of Ainsworth’s Ps. 8 in modern notation shows 
clearly such reversed feet and their relationship to the melodic line 


(the time has been halved to agree with usage today) : 


O Jah our Lord, how excellent great is 


thy name in all the earth: thou which has given 


thy glorious majestie above the heaven. 


3. From mouths of babes & sucklings, thou firmness 


foundest; because of them that thee distress. 


As might be expected, all of the psalters use in varying degree 
the Miltonic elisions outlined above. Perhaps Ainsworth’s practice 
most like Milton’s: 


—— 
_ “Available in facsimile reprint, with an introduction by Wilberforce Eames, 
New York (1903). 
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The heav’ns, doo tel the glory of God (Ps. 19.1). 

for whom should I be ’ffeard? (Ps. 27.1). 

of th’hart, he understands (Ps. 44.22). 

But with their mouth they ’lluerd him flattringly (Ps. 78.36). 
All keep the old-fashioned expansion of the -ion ending and ma 
force a word like commandment into four syllables (as did Spen. 
ser). Also rather frequent are the contractions in’s, ith’, and th 
like. Evil is rarely elided. Finally, the word enemy frequently shows 
elision through m, as in the line 


Let all mine enimies be asham’d (Bay Ps. 6.10), 


though this is optional. Mr. Bridges concluded that Milton first 
adopted this elision through m in PR,” but it is familiar in both 
the Bay and S&H versions and indeed is used by Milton himself 
in Ps. 8 :*? 

To stint th’enemy, and slack th’avengers brow. 


On the other hand, Ainsworth does not use this contraction, and 
since Milton does not permit it in PL, it seems likely that during 
its composition he was following the lead of the Pilgrim psalter 
rather than that of the other two versions. 

Aside from these slight divergencies, the psalters are uniform in 
following the rules for Miltonic elision. Particularly noteworthy is 
their regular treatment of a word like Israel as either di- or tri-syl- 
labic, just as did Milton. Illustrations of these practices of elision 
may be found on every page; perhaps conditions of singing per- 
mitted elision through r, /, and n but forbade it to other consonants 
like c. Thus in the several thousand lines of the Bay I have found 
cnly the following exceptional verses: 


thine heritance, & defylde (Ps. 79.1), 


which I take to be similar to Milton’s elision of 7 in capitol, ex- 
tended to similar words in his later works.** The other line is 

in field, so flourisheth hee (Ps. 103.15). 
The Scotch version of S&H likewise has but two (aside from one 
or two misprints** and several regularly anapestic meters) : 


together with one accord (Ps. 34.3). 
For as greene grasse, and flourishing hearbs (VPs. 37.2). 


31Bridges, op. cit., p. 47. 

32Or he alternatively elided the vowels at the comma. 

338ee Bridges, op. cit., p. 47. 

34Facsimile reproduction in The Scottish Psalter of 1635, ed. Richard 2. 
Terry, London (1935). Only a metrical fault by the translator or printer pe" 
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The examples of a disyllabic flourishing from both psalters indicate 
perhaps @ pronounciation peculiar to the times. Milton utilizes it 
in PR 3.80: 


And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 

Incidentally, the four-part Scotch psalter is particularly inter- 
esting in revealing how these elisions were sung. Ps. 44.1 shows this 
clearly : 

Tenor 


and reve=- ‘rent=- ly re=- cord 


But even more important, in Ps. 129.2 the tenor, holding the me- 
lodie line, sang only one note for the elision while another voice 
expanded the syllable: 


Contra 


A thouesand ils since I was ten=- der and young 
Tenor 


A special note should be added with regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of spirit, which is regularly treated throughout the period as 
of either one or two syllables, though it is usually spelled out in 
full. Mr. Bridges held (probably following Landor)* that in Mil- 
ton’s verse it should not be pronounced as sprite, with loss of the 
first vowel, but rather follows the Italian spir’to.** But one version 
of the Bay 51 clearly shows that, in Puritan circles at least, the 


mits more than one note per syllable to the tenor part, which carries the melody 
almost without exception throughout this period, though other parts may sing 
two. 8o in Ps. 126.2 fill- has two notes in the tenor, but the line is clearly 
faulty. A very interesting flaw is in Ps. 128.3: 
Like fruitfull vines on thine house sides, 
doth thy wife spring out. 

Before doth all four voices have a whole note written but no syllable to go 
with it: it cannot be sung. The other stanzas provide for this note. Ps. 124 
las two versions; the second is quite irregular and I am unable to account 
for it. There are no other irregularities in this psalter. In the Ainsworth the 
only exceptions are Ps. 69 and 111; in each a single syllable is slurred be- 
tween two notes. 

‘Walter Savage Landor, Imaginary Conversations, ed. C. G. Crump, Lon- 
don (1901), 1v, 277. 

Op. cit., p. 34. 
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second vowel was suppressed, as we would tend now to do (my | we fi 
italics) : most 
Create in mee cleane heart at last tried 
God: a right spirit in me new make. tand 
Nor from thy presence quite me cast, . 
Thy holy spright nor from me take. that 
Ainsworth likewise feels free to rime it with right (33.5-6) or con- - 
trite (51.19). peric 
As to run-on lines, the psalters generally ended the even lines In 
with some kind of punctuation. But the possibility of vigorous en- Uone 
jambment there was not overlooked and was sometimes effectively first 
practiced, especially in the Ainsworth and Bay versions. Thus the deca 
Bay reads Wile 
Heare, o my people, & I will thro 
speake, I will testify lable 
also to thee o Israell, 15th 
I even thy God am I (Ps. 50.7). ne 
Al nations, prayse the Lord; him prayse Sue 
all people. For his mercies bee who 
great toward us: also alwayes writ 
the Lords truth lasts. the Lord prayse yee ; 
(Ps. 117 [fentire]). elid 
The lords song sing can wee? being in | 
in strangers land. Then let Ps 
loose her skill my right hand, if I on 
Terusalem forget (Ps. 137.4-5). in | 
And the same practice is followed by Ainsworth: 
whi 
Jehovah, hear my voice shalt thou P 
at morn: at morn wil I address en 
to thee, and will look out. For, thou the 
no God delighting wickednes (Ps. 5.4-5). - 
Within his hart he sayth, God doth h 
forget: he hides away ' thu 
his face, so that he wil not see thi 
unto perpetual aye (Ps. 10.11). . 
Mine able strength, as potsheard, is 
dride; and my tongue, cleaveth not 
unto my iawes. .. (Ps. 22.16). one 
Classical and English dramatic prosody, of course, both used en- an 
jambment. But these lines from the psalter show this characteristic 
as well as the syllabic quality potential in the metrical translations. qu 
With regard to the use of feminine endings, the music is agai pr 
influential. Since each musical phrase ended with a held note, the tre 
extra syllable of such an ending could be sung to it along with the = 
previous accented syllable. On the other hand, the note-for-syllable Pa 
principle would inevitably discourage this practice; accordingly “4 
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we find few feminine endings in the psalters. That of Ainsworth is 
most extreme in this respect; its editor stresses the fact that he 
tried to avoid this construction.*’ In this respect, then, the psalters 
stand apart from all other early 17th-century verse, and I believe 
that it is this influence which accounts for the exceptionally small 
percentage of eleven-syllable lines to be found in Milton. In this 
period I know of no other English source for this practice. 

In view of this background we may find Milton’s own transla- 
tions more interesting than criticism has judged them to be. His 
first is a ‘‘Paraphrase’’ on Ps. 114, done in 1623. It is in the same 
decasyllabic couplet as the Divine Weeks, a form used occasionally 
in psalmody. There is elision of adjacent vowels within words and 
through r in shivering; the fifteenth line breaks into 2 plus 8 syl- 
lables; five of the sixteen lines contain reversed first feet and the 
lith either a very heavy trochee or spondee in the same position. 
Such reversed feet are to be expected under the impact of the long 
whole note which opens the musical phrase of each line. In Ps. 136, 
written the same year, heaven is a monosyllable; several vowels are 
elided as before ; r is elided through in watery ; and Israel, disyllabic 
in Ps. 114, appears as a trisyllable. But the outstanding fact about 
Ps. 136 is that the lines (not including the regular refrain) vary 
inlength. They are normally iambic tetrameter, but they frequently 
show truncation; that is, they often lose their first syllable. Now 
while this became Milton’s regular practice in L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso, it could never do for a psalm meant to be sung, since 
the melody would be broken by omission of the syllable for its first 
note. There are no comparable examples in the psalters, and I am 
thus forced to conclude either that the young Milton was writing 
this psalm as a literary exercise or that if it were meant to be sung 
its music would have been of quite an individual kind which can- 
not be matched elsewhere. Interestingly enough, this is the only 
one of Milton’s psalms to be found in the usual hymnal today — 
an indication of our departure from Calvin’s syllabic dictum. 

In April, 1648, he translated nine more psalms, evidently with 
quite a different intent. For he adopted for all of them the ever- 
present C.M. and handled it in much the same way as did other 
translators ; they reveal the ordinary scansion without experiment. 


—— 
Pratt, The Music of the Pilgrims, p. 11, and his Music of the French 
Psalter, p. 74. Almost all the examples are sung to the music of Ps. 50, which 


has an extra note at the end of the line and thus requires an extra syllable 
in the verse. 
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In the 512 lines we find such commonplace contractions as 7'h’ap. 
pointed, heav’n, Favouring (2 syllables), ne’re, o’re, and the like, 
Here, too, Milton expands the -ion suffix to two syllables, a frequent 
practice of the psalters but not found in PL.** There is one elision 
somewhat in his later manner: in Ps. 81.5 he writes, ‘‘This he a 
Testimony ordain’d,’’ with elision of the open vowels between 
words and a light fourth foot. Occasionally feet are reversed, es. 
pecially the first. It is particularly important to notice the com. 
plete absence of feminine endings, suggesting Ainsworth as a model. 
In Ps. 83.17 I presume that contraction of ever and never avoids 
them; the same is true of fowr and bowr in 85.11. In 87.1 Sanetu- 
ary rimes with high and must be trisyllabic, contracting wa as the 
psalters regularly do. We may conclude that Milton was not espe- 
cially interested in the prosody of these psalms but was merely 
practicing well-known, traditional principles. 

His final group“ is, however, written from quite a different mo- 
tive. In putting the first eight Psalms into verse in 1653 (the three 
groups of translations are the only minor poems which Milton 
dated accurately, possibly as an indication of his interests), he was 
surely more concerned with the prosody than with exactness of 
translation. Each is in a different meter, but only the decasyllabic 
couplets of the first had been employed in the psalters. Indeed, the 
impetus for such metrical experiments suggests a direct interest 
in the original variety of Calvin’s Geneva psalter. But although the 
stanzaic experimentation of these translations has been frequently 
stressed, their prosodic structure has been overlooked. First, Mil- 
ton uses all of the common speech contractions: th’upright (Ps. 1), 
Th’Heathen (Ps. 2), populous (2 syllables; Ps. 3), offerings (2 
syllables; Ps. 4), cownt’nance (Ps. 4), and so on. He contracts 
the three times in the 262 lines. But he also includes several un- 
usual elisions between words, indicating them by apostrophes in 
every case: 

On Sion my holi’ hill. A firm decree (Ps. 2). 


The bloodi’ and guileful man God doth detest (Ps. 5). 
And wake for me, their furi’ asswage (Ps. 7). 


388ee Bridges, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
*9Besides a fossilized version of Ps. 24 inserted in PL 7.565ff., which, omit 
ting a speech directive, can be read as unrimed Long Meter: 
Open, ye everlasting Gates, 
Open, ye Heav’ns, your living dores; 
Let in the great Creator from 
His work returnd magnificent. 
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Clearly Milton was aware that these elisions were unusual (though 
the psalters, especially Ainsworth’s, might employ them) and in- 
dicated this fact by the punctuation, whereas he might not do so 
in a familiar contraction like populace, cited above from his Ps. 3. 

Other metrical features are even more noteworthy. There are still 
very few feminine endings; I count six such riming sounds in all 
eight psalms. But the proportion of run-on lines is perhaps higher 
than that of any other riming poetry before the 19th century. Here 
the sense is indeed ‘‘ variously drawn out from one Verse into an- 
other,’ as the poet advocates in the note on the verse prefixed to 
PL. Regardless of the stanza form, every one of the eight contains 
this feature in some degree. Thus Ps. 1: 


Not so the wicked, but as chaff which fann’d 
The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 
In judgment. 


Likewise the caesura tends to fall near the beginning or end of the 
line. But most important of all is the extended use of reversed feet, 
carried at times to such an extreme as to require purely syllabic 
analysis : 

For the Lérd knows th’apright way of the jast (Ps. 1), 
which apparently reverses the first four feet; the next verse re- 
verses the first three: 

Afid the w4y of bid men to rdine mist. 

Likewise to be noted are the rhetorical freedom, varied caesura, and 
reversed feet of 


This day; 4sk of mé, and the grant is mfde (Ps. 2). 
Depart from me, for the véice of my wéeping (Ps. 6). 
6 Jehévah our Lérd how woéndrous gréat (Ps. 8). 


All these, however, have only ten syllables, with a feminine ending 
in next to the last example. In the final one Jehovah takes the same 
syncopated stress as is found in the Bay psalter: 

But in the law of Iehovah, 

is his longing delight (Ps. 1.2). 
Milton uses the normal stress of this word, however, elsewhere in 
these translations, as he does in its three occurrences in PL. 

I believe, then, that it is in these last psalms that Milton first 
reaches his mature prosody, combining principles taken from Syl- 
vester* and from the psalters; and their syllabic nature is the same 
as that of PL. Perhaps syllabic is too strong for the prosody in both, 


a 

“The fact that Sylvester’s verse is in some ways similar to the psalters 
ms come from his Protestant background. But the sources of his prosody and 
's Importance in the development of the rimed couplet have never been studied. 
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since a purely syllabic line might reverse every foot. Some difference 
must surely be drawn between its final expression in SA and this 
somewhat earlier practice. For despite the syllabic count which PI, 
PR, and the metrical psalms reveal, the iambic stress is still felt as 
the basic measure, to some extent modifying and governing the syl. 
labie count. This, I believe, is what Milton meant when he wrote in 
the note on the verse of PZ that ‘‘true musical delight’’ cones from 
‘fapt Numbers’’ and ‘‘fit quantity of syllables.’’ A purely syllabic 
scansion requires only a single qualification. Mr. Bridges took nm 
great account of this distinction, but the difference is best seen by 
placing PL next to his Testament of Beauty. The latter is written 
in a pure 12-syllable line with very frequent elision, modelled upon 
syllabic theories more inherent in SA than in PL or PR; its main 
variant is an occasional decasyllabic verse.*! As such it is perhaps 
the most interesting metrical experiment to appear in our times. 

In conclusion, I believe that it may be said that Milton learned 
his prosody primarily from Sylvester and from the metrical psal- 
ters. His greatness lay in his synthesis of these two sources (now 
usually scorned) into something new —a type of English poetry 
hitherto unknown. His predilection for the psalters also introduces 
an interesting speculation: anyone who has read Mr. Bridges’ 
splendid analysis for the first time must have been struck by the 
difficulty of consistently applying the complicated rules of elision. 
Probably the neophyte is reduced to counting out on his fingers 
some of the prosodically more difficult lines. Now this hardly seems 
an adequate way to write a great epic. But if, on the other hand, 
Milton composed his great blank verse line in connection with some 
regular musical pattern, more or less specifically imagined as the 
psalms had been, the prosody would take care of itself — as indeed 
it has. We have the universal testimony of his biographers as to his 
ear for music; some of his poetry was actually set to music. He be- 
lieved that his models, the classic epics, were once sung. But in the 
end we must admit, with Sir Thomas Browne, that such ‘‘were 4 
question above antiquarism; not to be resolved by man, nor easily 
perhaps by spirits.’’ 

41No one has thoroughly examined Mr. Bridges’ prosodic practice in this 
work, which seems mostly based upon Milton’s Prosody. The poem abounds 
in every device which the earlier study had revealed. The only sound analysis, 
though brief, is by Albert Guérard, Robert Bridges, Cambridge, Mass. (1942); 
Appendix A. It may be noted parenthetically that Mr. Bridges was struck by 


the beauty of the Genevan Psalter and composed some adequate English verses 
for it in his Yattendon Hymnal. 
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THE DATE OF SAMSON AGONISTES 


By WituiAM R. PARKER 
New York University 


When was Samson Agonistes written? Paradise Regain’d. A 
Poem. In IV Books. To which is added Samson Agonistes was pub- 
lished in 1671. The book was licensed July 2, 1670, registered Sep- 
tember 10, 1670, and advertised for sale in the Term Catalogue 
for Michaelmas 1670.' Neither in the preface to Samson nor else- 
where in print did Milton say anything about the date of composi- 
tin of his dramatic poem. The early biographers, John Aubrey 
and Anthony a Wood, although they attempted catalogues of Mil- 
ton’s published works, did not mention the Samson at all. The 
Anonymous Biographer merely. lumped it with seven other works 
“finished after the Restoration’’ — an unhelpful comment. Toland 
mentioned it but said nothing about the time of its composition. 

When Bishop Newton stated, in 1749, ‘‘This I conceive to be the 
last of his poetical pieces,’’ he expressed an uncritical assumption 
which has generally prevailed down to the present day. Samson 
Agonistes was printed last; ergo it was written last. No one, of 
course, would dream of applying such dubious logic to Milton’s 
Grammar or History of Britain, but it has been convenient to leave 
unchallenged the assumption about the late composition of the Sam- 
son, especially, one may suspect, because so many critical and bio- 
graphical inferences have been based upon this assumption. The 
more that such inferences have gained currency, the more unassail- 
able the initial assumption has seemed. Thus, in modern studies of 
Milton it has often been taken for granted that the tragedy con- 





_1The circumstance that the book was licensed in July and registered in 
September led Masson (Life, vi, 651) to infer that, though dated 1671, it 
‘‘may have appeared late in 1670.’’ For some unexplained reason Wood (and, 
after him, Toland) gave 1670 as the date. Paradise Regained and the History 
of Britain were both advertised in the Michaelmas Term Catalogue, 1670; and, 
48 4 Comparison of type and ornaments in the two books will show, both were 
printed by the same ‘‘J.M.,’’ whom Helen Darbishire identified as John Ma- 
cock (The MS of Paradise Lost Book I, p. 72). This printer dated the His- 
tory 1670; indeed, it must have been out before November 3, 1670, when its 
publisher, James Allestry, died. The delay in the appearance of Paradise Re- 
gained was probably due to the time taken for blind Milton to superintend 
the proofreading of the History (308 pages) and the two poems (220 pages). 
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tains transparent expressions of the poet’s feeling about the Rey. 
toration and about his marriage to Mary Powell. Even those writers 
who have objected to reading a dramatic work as a spiritual auto. 
biography have not been disposed to doubt that Samson Agonistes 
was written after 1660. 

The matter is important because, if the venerable assumption 
of late composition is wrong, or even open to serious doubt, then 
a good many widely accepted generalizations about Milton’s art 
and thought are invalidated. Whatever we are going to believe 
about the date, we had better have some good reasons for it. 

I propose to show, first, that the traditional date is open to very 
serious doubt; second, that the usual autobiographical inferences 
are highly questionable; and third, that there are some reasons for 
dating the inception of Samson Agonistes as early as 1646-1648. 

1. THe TrapirionaL Date DoustTFruL 

The Samson is traditionally dated after the composition of Pars- 
dise Regained. Masson gave the great weight of his authority to 
the years between 1666 and 1670, and many writers have, for jo 
discernible reason, singled out the year 1667. Only a few critics, 
notably Hayley and Dunster, have argued that the drama was con- 
posed immediately after the Restoration. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one has presented in print an argument for composition 
prior to the Restoration, although Harris Fletcher, in his fine edi- 
tion of the Poetical Works (1941), sceptically observed that the 
Samson might have been largely composed in its ‘‘general outlines 
at almost any time after 1640, and slowly brought to completion 
between 1650 and 1670’’; and more recently, in his provocative 
remarks On the Composition of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ (1947), Allan 
Gilbert indicated his belief that the Samson was begun in the early 
1640’s. What, then, are the reasons against assigning the drama 
to 1667-1669, the dates usually accepted ? 

Insufficient attention has been paid to Edward Phillips’ words 
about the date of the Samson. As a student in Milton’s household 
during the years 1640-1646 and as one of the amanuenses for Para 
dise Lost, Milton’s nephew was in a better position than any of the 
other early biographers to know when the tragedy was written, 
and one might expect him to be helpful. In his Life of Milton 
(1694) he declares that he paid his uncle ‘‘frequent visits to the 
last.’’ Of Paradise Lost he says, ‘‘I had the perusal of it from the 
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very beginning.’’ Of Paradise Regained he is confident that it was 
“begun and finished and printed after the other [Paradise Lost| 
was published, and that in a wonderful short space considering 
the sublimeness of it.’’ From 1667 until 1670 seemed to Phillips 
‘‘a wonderful short space’’ for the composition of the 2,070 lines of 
Paradise Regained. How much greater the wonder would be if, in 
the same space, Milton also composed the 1,758 lines of Samson 
Agonistes ! 

What does Phillips say about the date of the Samson? Although 
he seems to have read the drama immediately upon its publication, 
perhaps in manuscript before publication,” he nevertheless says, 
frankly, that he does not know when it was written. This is a most 
significant confessicn. Consider his exact words: 

It cannot certainly be concluded when he wrote his excellent Tragedy entitled 
Samson Agonistes, but sure enough it is that it came forth [i.e., was published } 
after his publication of Paradise Lost, together with his other poem called 
Paradise Regained ... 

‘Cannot certainly be concluded’’ certainly means what it says, and 
it carries a rebuke to the easy assumptions of modern editors. How- 
ever (and this point is important), his remarks about the compo- 
sition of the tragedy, taken with his remarks about Paradise Re- 
gained and the ‘‘wonderful short space’’ of its composition, make 
it quite clear that he, for one, does not believe the Samson to have 
been written after Paradise Lost. And this fact gives us one serious 
reason for doubting the traditional date. 

A second reason is the presence of rime in Samson Agonistes. In 
1668, to late issues of the first edition of Paradise Lost, Milton 
added a well known little paragraph on ‘‘The Verse. his was 
ostensibly a defence of the unrimed pentameters of his epic, in 
which he boasted of his ‘‘example set, the first in English, of ancient 
liberty recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modern 
bondage of riming.’’ But it was more than a defence of Paradise 
Lost: it was an emphatic, a needlessly severe statement of a new 


>? iy 





*The third edition of Phillips’ New World of Words, published in 1670-71 
and advertised in the Michaelmas Term Catalogue of 1670 along with the 
Samson, contains some indirect commentary on Milton’s drama. For example, 
the account of Samson in the 1670 dictionary is much enlarged and there ap- 
pears for the first time an account of Harapha. See my note on ‘‘Milton’s 
Harapha’’ in the Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 2, 1937, p. 12. One may 
also notice that in the 17th edition of John Buchler’s Thesaurus (1669) there 
appears for the first time an essay on the verse of the Greek tragedians — 
an essay written by Edward Phillips. 
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artistic credo. Almost all of Milton’s minor poems had rimed, but 
in 1668 he was convinced that rime is 


no necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works 
especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter 
and lame metre; graced indeed since by the use of some famous modern poets, 
carried away by custom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and con- 
straint to express many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, than 
else they would have expressed them. 

Milton need only have confined himself to the place of rime in 
heroic poetry, but he chose, instead, to generalize. With Paradise 
Lost in print, and Paradise Regained presumably being composed, 
he called rime a ‘‘jingling sound,”’ ‘‘a fault,’’ ‘‘to all judicious ears 
trivial and of no true musical delight.’’ Some of the best Italian 
and Spanish poets had rejected it even in shorter works, we are 
told. 

All of these remarks might be taken to apply only to non-dra- 
matie poetry. But, no doubt aware of the current debate between 
Dryden and Sir Robert Howard, Milton went out of his way to 
mention drama too, asserting that ‘‘long since our best English 
tragedies’’ had rejected rime. 

What about rime in Samson Agonistes? There is not much; some 
154 lines — about one-eleventh of the poem — contain rime. But 
how to account for the presence of these 154 lines? Commentators 
have explained them in several ways, although, as A. W. Verity 
confessed, ‘‘Milton’s occasional use of rhyme in the play is not 
easy to explain.’’ He is certainly right if the play was written in 
1667-1669. A. J. Wyatt declared: ‘‘It needs no great perspicacity 
to discover that Milton’s use of rhyme is so far in accord with his 
previous renunciation of it, that he intends in the rhymed passages 
to produce a curious effect of contempt or aversion.’’ This is in- 
genious and sounds plausible; but a sympathetic application of 
Wyatt’s theory accounts for not half of the riming passages; and 
Wyatt himself, in a list of ‘‘the chief passages,’’ omits the superb 
final chorus, the intricate rime pattern of which is reminiscent of 
a sonnet. 

Perhaps some of the rimes, particularly those few in dialogue, 
were accidental ;* but there are eleven separate passages in which 
four or more consecutive lines rime, and these can hardly be acct 

3E.g., lines 922, 926, 928, 931, 994, 996. There are even rimes in Paradise 
Lost, but they are so inconspicuous and infrequent that a scholarly article Wa 


published to call attention to them— John Diekhoff, ‘‘ Rhyme in Paradise 
Lost,?? PMLA, xi1x (1934), 539-543. 
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dental. Milton knew he was riming; and when he composed the 
magnificent kKommos upon which the drama ends, giving the choral 
odes thirty-seven riming lines out of sixty-two, he could not have 
felt about riming as he did while composing the paragraph on ‘‘ The 
Verse’’ for Paradise Lost. I do not assume that Milton had become 
fanatical on the subject of rime, for, after all, he published Sam- 
son Agonistes three years after his pronouncement, and in 1673 
he published a second edition of his minor poems. Moreover, he was 
quite able to change his mind. My point is, simply, that we are 
justified in suspecting the years immediately preceding or imme- 
diately following Milton’s public rejection of rime as a period for 
the composition of Samson Agonistes.’ In other words, the tradi- 
tional date is, on a second count, open to serious doubt. 


2. THe AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FALLACY 


Apart from the assumption that late publication implies late 
composition, the only arguments for the traditional date of Samson 
Agonistes have consisted of critical and biographical inferences 
from the drama itself. These we may now consider briefly. We shall 
have to separate and classify them because, unfortunately, they 
have never been dignified by thorough and orderly statement. 

Since the late eighteenth century, the Samson has been widely 
interpreted as thinly disguised autobiography. Let us recognize at 
once that, right or wrong, most of this interpretation has no real 
bearing on the traditional date of the tragedy. If Samson’s feeling 
about blindness is Milton’s feeling also, if Dalila is something of 
Mary Powell, if Harapha is something of Salmasius, the Samson 
might still have been written before the Restoration. The only bio- 
graphical inferences that concern us here are those that supposedly 
reflect Milton’s feeling after 1660. In all my reading of commentary 
on the play I have met with no inferences that point definitely to 
the period 1667-1669, and with very few that are supposedly post- 
Restoration. These few — such as Samson’s reactions to captivity, 
to sickness and disease, and the choral reference to slain heroes and 
“unjust tribunals under change of times’’— can all be related, 


——_—. 


48.4. 170-175, 286-289, 303-306, 672-675, 688-691, 1010-24, 1030-33, 1051-60, 
1660-65, 1697-1707, 1745-58. Consider also the following couplet rimes: 134- 
135, 160-161, 297-298, 555-556, 610-611, 615-616, 658-659, 668-669, 973-974, 
1041-42, 1117-18, 1519-20, 1667-68, 1687-88, 1691-92. 

‘This argument for an early date on the basis of rime and the opinion of 
Phillips was elaborated in a paper on ‘‘The Date of Samson Agonistes’’ which 
Tread on March 18, 1937, before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association. 
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if we must relate them to Milton’s experience, to events in an earlier 
period. 

A detailed, point by point refutation of the autobiographical 
fallacy as it applies to Samson Agonistes can easily be made,® but 
I do not think it really necessary. Let us observe, instead, a few 
pertinent facts. The personal element in the drama, so apparent 
to modern critics, was evidently not so apparent to the early biog. 
raphers and critics. Why? And what evidence is there that Milton 
himself would condone using drama as a vehicle for disguised auto. 
biography? There is strong evidence that he would not. In his 
Apology (1642) he insisted that ‘‘the author is ever distinguished 
from the person he introduces.’’ In his Defensio Prima (1651), 
although he conceded that ‘‘ poets generally put something like their 
own opinions into the mouths of their best characters,’’ he reiter- 
ated : 

One must not regard the poet’s words as his own, but consider what person 
in the play speaks and what that person says; for different persons are intro- 
duced, sometimes good, sometimes bad, sometimes wise men, sometimes fools; 
and such words are put into their mouths as is most fitting to each character, 
not such as the poet would speak if he were speaking in his own person. [Co- 
lumbia ed., vil, 306; also p. 326.] 

This is a perfectly clear and sensible attitude. But let us, for the 
sake of argument, assume that Milton either did not mean what he 
plainly said or was incapable of applying the precept in his own 
practice. What then? 

If there was one attack which Milton probably resented above 
all others, it was the widespread idea, published and talked by 
royalist sympathizers, that his blindness had been God’s punish- 
ment upon him for misdeeds. If such a disturbing thought ever 
crossed Milton’s own mind (and it may have!), he would certainly 
not have put it on paper to comfort his enemies; on the contrary, 
in his second and third Defences (1654-55) he is at great pains to 
prove that it simply cannot be true. Yet Samson’s blindness, as 
Milton repeatedly makes clear, was God’s punishment for disobedi- 
ence and loss of virtue. When one reflects on this, the marvel 1s 
that the drama was ever printed, even as late as 1671. The last 
thing in the world that the poet wished was for readers to identify 
Samson with John Milton. Samson was not only blind; he had 


6See, for example, the M.A. thesis by Alma Frances Sams, ‘‘ Samson Ago 
nistes: its date and fallacies in the autobiographical interpretation,’’ written 
at Duke University in 1942 under the supervision of Professor Allan H. Gilbert. 
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shown great weakness, he was possessed of more strength than wis- 
dom, he had been uxorious, he had brought dishonor to God. Mod- 
ern proponents of the autobiographical interpretation ignore, of 
course, these central aspects of Samson’s character. Fletcher is quite 
right in saying that ‘‘the autobiographical parallels in Samson 
Agonistes, regardless of how striking they seem, are much more 
accidental than real. Not a one of them can be completely trusted.’’ 

There are those who believe that Milton’s tragedy is, at least in 
part, a political allegory of England before and after the Restora- 
tion. [ have met this view in print, although I have yet to meet a 
thorough demonstration of it. Personally I do not think that Sam- 
son Agonistes is any kind of allegory at all, and I offer my con- 
viection for whatever it is worth. I cannot prove the point. How- 
ever, if someone will show how the drama allegorizes England be- 
fore and after the Restoration, I will cheerfully undertake to show 
that it allegorizes England before and after 1649 instead ; then we 
can cancel each other out and concentrate on more demonstrable 
matters. 

Still another kind of criticism, which I may eall ‘‘the swan-song 
theory,’’ would seem to argue for late composition of the Samson. 
This is the view, often expressed in the last century, that Milton’s 
tragedy reveals (as Henry Hallam put it) ‘‘the ebb of a mighty 
tide.”’ J. C. Collins found it the work of an artist ‘‘ whose enthusi- 
asm and imaginative energy were beginning to flag.’’ Verity 
thought that ‘‘the play is essentially a poet’s last work, his novis- 
sima verba to his generation . . . pitched in a minor key of sad 
resignation.’’ The case was best expressed by H. M. Percival, who 
shrewdly observed that much in the style and tone of the Samson 
must be attributed to the author’s effort to reproduce in English 
the severity of Greek tragedy, but who insisted that ‘‘one strong 
tireumstance . . . indicates, as far as internal evidence can, that 
Samson Agonistes was a later utterance of Milton’s spirit than 
Paradise Regained.’’ This one circumstance he described as ‘‘the 
transition from that tone of confidence in the future vindication 
of the Puritan cause, so clearly marked in | Paradise Regained] 
... to the extinction of hope and the weariness of life most touch- 
ingly depicted’’ in the drama. There are, however, at least two good 
ways of answering such an argument. One may stand on his rights 
a a subjective critic and disagree, perhaps quoting Tillyard, who 
also thinks the Samson was written late but who finds in the play 
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evidence of confidence regained. Or, on the other hand, one may 
agree with Percival about the tone, and then ask for any evidence 
that such a tone expresses Milton’s mood in the last years of his 
life but not in 1646-1648. As a matter of simple fact, all such in. 
ferences tell us little or nothing about the date of the drama, for 
they have a way of cancelling each other out. If Samson Agoniste 
reveals a pitiable flagging of poetic energy, it was not necessarily 
written late. If it is vital and confident, it was not necessarily writ- 
ten early. 

There are other kinds of internal evidence which seem to me a 
good deal less debatable and more helpful. I have in mind, not 
parallels of character, not individual lines or passages which may 
express Milton’s views, but a few dramatic and intellectual en. 
phases which were certainly of Milton’s making and which may 
tell us something about the date of composition. I venture my ob- 
servations, however, while still on the subject of the autobiographi- 
cal fallacy, for my own views are possibly open to objections similar 
to those I have advanced against the opinions of others. Let my 
excuses be that it is a game at which anyone can play blindfold, 
and that the scales of subjective criticism need balancing. 

One of the dominant ideas of Milton’s drama seems to me the 
conception that God chooses a few men — individuals, not nations 
— for the fulfilment of His mysterious purposes. Samson was ‘‘de- 
signed for great exploits.’’ He was not one 


Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises 


but one ‘‘whom God hath of His special favor raised’’ to be 4 


champion and deliverer. He was ‘‘select’’; he was ‘‘chosen’’ to wor- 
thiest deeds ‘‘and the work from heaven imposed.’’ He was not “‘of 
men the common rout’’ but one of those 


solemnly elected 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned 
To some great work, Thy glory, 
And people’s safety... 
This idea is repeated again and again as the drama unfolds. It is 
more than a necessary detail taken from the Old Testament story; 
it is emphasized to a degree that makes it seem a passion, a deep 
personal conviction of the author. 
If this should be granted, we might have, I think, a useful clue 
to the date. Milton had this belief early and probably held it long, 
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but there was one period in his life when political and religious 
crisis brought it to the foreground of his thinking and gave it al- 
most prophetic force and flavor. This was not in 1641-1645, for al- 
though he felt some need then to state the belief, in justification 
of his own lay preaching, his faith was still in Parliament and in 
the English people themselves, who (he fondly believed) were 
about to rise and achieve quickly a new reformation. It was after 
his disillusion, and conspicuously in the period 1648-1654, that his 
belief in chosen ones amounted to an emotional necessity. Perhaps 
the first evidence is the 1648 sonnet to Fairfax, but the sonnets of 
1652 and the tracts of 1649-1654 are eloquent with the idea. Crom- 
well was elected to power, not by the will of the majority, but ‘‘ by 
the special direction of God.’’ Milton wanted to believe that the 
great Protector was ‘‘almost instructed by immediate inspiration,’’ 
just as Samson acted ‘‘from intimate impulse,’’ from ‘‘divine im- 
pulsion.”’ The justification of success is, of course, a dangerous 
doctrine, and Milton found it increasingly difficult to hold as the 
Restoration grew imminent; and after the Restoration he could not, 
in logic, believe it. One by one England’s apparently ‘‘chosen’’ 
leaders failed to accomplish God’s work. To the last Milton may 
have thought of himself as ‘‘solemnly elected’’ to some great task, 
but the emphasis upon this idea, as an idea, gradually disappears 
from his writing. Neither Paradise Lost nor Paradise Regained con- 
tains such an emphasis; but the Samson contains it, reiterates it, 
insists upon it, and dramatically gives it illustration. Is there any- 
thing in Milton’s life after the Restoration which can explain a 
revival of this conviction ? 

In his Milton & Wordsworth: Poets and Prophets (1937), Sir 
Herbert Grierson makes a point which has some bearing on our 
problem. Up to the beginning of the Revolution, Grierson reminds 
us, Milton was an artist unburdened with any prophetic messages, 
although ‘‘if ever a poet wished to be a prophetic poet it was Mil- 
ton.”’ In his Ad Patrem he had spoken yearningly of the bard as 
4 prophet, and with the ‘‘two-handed engine’’ of Lycidas he had 
ventured upon prophecy himself; nevertheless, his early verse is 
almost entirely conscious experiment, reflecting many new states 
of mind but never the mind of God’s chosen Spokesman. It was 
only when Milton entered the pamphlet warfare and became ‘‘rapt 
in a vision of a regenerate England’’ that his writing became more 
prophetic than practical. Grierson is at great pains to show that in 
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his early tracts, especially the anti-Episcopal tracts and Areopagi. 
tica, Milton writes in the authentic spirit of prophecy. He is at equal 
pains to show that both Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained ar 
essentially didactic, not prophetic. Yet ‘‘with Samson Agoniste 
there is an abrupt and decisive change of tone. In no poem sing 
Lycidas have the poet and the critic of life been so at one.’’ 

Grierson does not directly call Samson Agonistes prophetic, nor 
does he attempt to cope with the biographical problem presented by 
the assumption of late composition; but his penetrating analysis 
of Milton as poet and prophet has, it seems to me, some light ty 
throw on the problem of date. A prophetic poet Grierson describes 
as 
a poet putting into the language and pattern of poetry his deepest intuitions 
as these have been evoked by a great political and religious experience. . 
Of intuitive, prophetic poetry the characteristic is this . .. that style and 
thought are inseparable, that these poets and orators write most imaginatively 
when their thought is at once profound and passionate.7 

These remarks apply to the Samson with unexpected pertinence. 
Milton’s treatment of the story seems to me, not political allegory, 
but dramatic prophecy. The element of didacticism, so strong in 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, is subordinated in the trage- 
dy to an emotional and intuitive faith in God’s mysterious use of 
his chosen ones in the punishment of wickedness. All is best, but 
the dark dispose of highest wisdom is forever ‘‘unsearchable.’’ Just 
are the ways of God, but God is not tied ‘‘to His own prescript”’: 
He made ‘‘our laws to bind us, not Himself.’’ ‘‘ Down reason, then: 
at least vain reasonings down!’’ Samson acts ‘‘from intimate im- 
pulse’’; he goes to death and triumph when he feels 


Some rousing motions in me which dispose 

To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
In nothing else that Milton wrote, either in prose or in verse, dil 
he sound so much like an Old Testament prophet. There is bitter- 
ness in the poem, and pain, and disillusion — but there is also the 
promise that God ‘‘unexpectedly returns’’ and bears witness glor! 
ously to His own. 

It is easy enough to say — indeed, it has often been said — that 

such were Milton’s thoughts after the Restoration. But where 
any evidence apart from the tragedy itself? We cannot have ou! 


7My quotations from Grierson’s book may be found on pp. 25, vii, 136, 83, 
and 95 respectively. 
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critical cake and eat it too. Evidence there is, and enough, for 
moods of prophecy in an earlier period; but in the works known to 
have been written after 1655 we are confronted with moods of a 
strikingly different sort. Why could Milton write like a prophet in 
the ecclesiastical controversy of 1641-1642 and not in the religious 
tracts of 1659? Why is there no tone of prophecy in the great 
epics? The answer, I submit, is quite simple, and only the assump- 
tion of a late date for the Samson has obscured it. After writing 
his Defensio Secunda, Milton was driven by disappointment to feel 
national polities of far less importance than the fate of the human 
soul. To the last he fought for human liberty as he envisaged it, 
but he lost his vision of a regenerate England and concerned him- 
self instead with a rational justification of the ways of God to men. 
There is nothing known about Milton’s experiences after 1660 
which encourages us to believe that the mood of prophecy was some- 
how recaptured and given final utterance in Samson Agonistes. 


€ 


3. REASONS FOR AN EarRty DATE 


If the statement of Edward Phillips and the presence of rime 
in the drama combine to cast serious doubt upon the traditional 
date; if, moreover, the usual autobiographical interpretations of 
the Samson are ambiguous, contradictory, and highly questionable ; 
it would seem to follow that Samson Agonistes was probably writ- 
ten earlier than has long been supposed. Here the argument might 
rest. There is some evidence, however, which gives positive support 
to an early date, and this we must consider finally. 

Most stylistic tests seem to me largely inconclusive. Milton was 
extremely conscious of ‘‘decorum,’’ and a deliberate imitation of 
Greek tragedy could not, in his thinking, call for a style found 
suitable for epic. Let me illustrate. In Comus, his first ambitious 
experiment with blank verse, there are a large number of lines 
ending with an extrametrical syllable (‘‘feminine ending’’): the 
Proportion is about one in nine. In the two epic poems this kind 
of verse is comparatively rare, but in Samson Agonistes it is con- 
spicuous, the proportion being about one in six. Nevertheless, this 
fact does not seem to me a valid argument for dating the Samson 
between Comus and the epics, because the similarity is better ex- 
plained on the grounds that Comus and the Samson are dramatic 
Pieces, 

Not so easily accounted for are the audacious metrical experi- 
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ments in the choruses and monologues of Samson Agonistes. The 
strange rhythms and irregular lines have been often remarked, but 
never satisfactorily explained. When he published the drama, the 
poet added a note of self-conscious comment: 


And though ancient tragedy use no prologue, yet using sometimes, in case of 
self defence or explanation, that which Martial calls an Epistle, in belief of 
this tragedy coming forth after the ancient manner, much different from what 
among us passes for best, thus much beforehand may be epistled: . . . The 
measure of verse used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by the Greeks mon- 
strophic, or rather apolelymenon, without regard had to strophe, antistrophe, 
or epode ... or, being divided into stanzas or pauses, they may be called 
allacostropha. 

At only one other time in his life did Milton compose a poem with 
such metrical freedom and feel called upon to explain the irregu- 
larity. About his Latin Ode to John Rouse, written early in 164i, 
he commented : 


. . . the strophes and antistrophes do not perfectly correspond either in the 
number of verses or in divisions which are strictly parallel . . . a poem of 
this kind should perhaps more properly be called monostrophic. The metre 
are in part regularly patterned and in part apolelymenon [i.e., free from the 
restraint of correlation]. 
The Latin lines of Ad Rousium are, in fact, quite as irregular, and 
have been almost as often damned by perplexed critics, as the Eng- 
lish lines of Samson Agonistes. The parallel is striking. Both poems 
appear to be experiments in the free rhythms of the Greek chorus. 
Milton’s poetical development offers many examples of experiments 
in technique being closely allied in point of time, and the transition 
from Latin to English (with Greek as the model) would have both- 
ered him not at all. We have, therefore, a reason for suspecting 
that the Samson was in process of composition as early as 1647. 
But is there any evidence that Milton was interested in writing 
a drama so early as 1647? As a matter of fact, the only evidence 
of Milton’s interest in dramatic composition dates from the period 
1641-1645. Both the statement of literary ambitions in The Reason 
of Church Government (1642) and the titles and sketches for plays 
in the Trinity Manuscript indicate clearly that Milton was col- 
templating the writing of a tragedy in 1641. Aubrey tells us oD 
the authority of Edward Phillips that some verses for a drama 00 
the theme of Paradise Lost were actually written ‘‘about fifteen 
or sixteen years before ever his poem was thought of’’ — in other 
words (if we accept Aubrey’s additional statement that the epi 
was begun as such about two years before the Restoration), in the 
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period 1642-1643. Milton ‘‘was diverted from it by other business,’’ 
presumably the six pamphlets of 1643-1645. But when this ‘‘other 


business’? was completed and the poet enjoyed almost four years 


of freedom from pamphleteering (1645-1648), he almost certainly 
returned to his idea of writing a tragedy. One of the four muses 
depicted on the 1645 portrait of Milton is Melpomene, singularly 
inappropriate as a patroness of the Minor Poems. But in 1642 Mil- 
ton had promised his readers a literary achievement within ‘‘some 
few years,’’ and he had evidently decided then that a drama could 
be brought to completion with less difficulty than a longer poem. 
Is there the slightest reason to suppose that he changed his mind 
in 1645? Paradise Lost was eventually dropped as a dramatic sub- 
ject, we know; but it does not follow that the idea of writing a 
drama was also dropped. 

Some further clues to the date of the Samson may perhaps be 
glimpsed in the none too distinct career of Edward Phillips, who, 
we remember, did not know when the tragedy was composed and, 
quite obviously, did not think it was written after Paradise Lost. 
One gathers, therefore, that it was chiefly done during some period 
when Phillips’ ‘‘frequent visits’’ to his uncle were interrupted for 
a considerable time. Unfortunately, to determine this we need to 
know a good deal more than we now know about Milton’s nephew.* 
But let us glance at the problem. Edward was born in August of 
1630, and by his own statement he ‘‘was put to board’’ as a stu- 
dent with his uncle ‘‘not long after’’ Milton took a house in Al- 
dersgate Street. This was almost certainly in 1640, when Edward 
was about ten. And almost certainly both residence and tuition 
ceased about 1646°— making it at least possible that Samson Agon- 


_ Sidney Lee’s life in the D.N.B. is spotted with inaccuracies. Wood wasted 
little time on Phillips in the Athenae Ozonienses. William Godwin resurrected 
the two Phillipses in 1815 on Milton’s account; but although he took the 
trouble to look up their various performances, literary and not so literary, 
le wrote with a biased and careless pen. Masson, busy with more important 
matters, leaned heavily on Godwin for his comments about Phillips. And since 
Masson, silence, except for occasional comments and queries. 

Since the point is crucial to our problem, the evidence had better be sum- 
marized. Phillips, in discussing the education given him by his unele, enu- 
merated the many authors who ‘‘were run over within no greater compass of 
time, then from Ten to Fifteen or Sixteen Years of Age.’’ Since we know 
that he was about ten when he went to live with his uncle, it seems reasonable 
to infer that his tuition ended when he was about sixteen (i.e., in 1646). More- 
over, since it was in 1646 that Milton’s household was suddenly crowded by 
the arrival of his wife’s family and by the birth of a daughter, the proba- 
bility increases of an end to Phillips’ studies at this time. In his Life of 
Milton, Phillips has little to say about the years 1647-1648: he knows merely 
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istes was begun in the year 1647, when Phillips might have know 
nothing about it. 

In 1650-1651 Phillips was for a short time at Oxford, but from 
1649 Milton was busy with his Tenure of Kings, Iconoclastes, De. 
fensio Prima, and a good deal of routine writing for the Coun 
of State. In 1652 Phillips was back in London and on February 
13 acted as Milton’s amanuensis for a letter to Hermann Mylius, 
Milton was then ill and practically blind. It is conceivable that work 
was done on the Samson during 1653, unknown to Phillips; but in 
1654-1655 Milton was occupied with the dictation of the Defensi 
Secunda and Defensio Pro Se. In 1655-1656 he was certainly, among 
other things, writing sonnets, and again he might have worked o 
his tragedy. Phillips, however, makes the following report on Mil. 
ton’s literary activities after 1655: 

Being now quiet from state-adversaries and public contests, he had leisure 
again for his own studies and private designs, which were his foresaid Hi 
tory of Britain, and a new Thesaurus Linguae Latinae . . . a work he had bee 
long since collecting from his own reading and still went on with at times, 
even very near to his dying day ... But the height of his noble fancy and i 
vention began now to be seriously and mainly employed in a subject worthy 
of such a muse, viz. a heroic poem entitled Paradise .Lost ... 

Phillips, let us remember, claimed to have had ‘‘the perusal of it 
from the very beginning’’ and added, moreover, that for some years 
he ‘‘went from time to time to visit him.’’ He told Aubrey that the 
epic was finished about three years after the Restoration, and in 
his 1694 Life he stated further that it was finished in Milton’ 
house in Bunhill, to which the poet moved ‘‘not long after’’ his 
third marriage, in February of 1663. If this is true, Milton could 
have worked again on the Samson in 1664-1665, while Phillips was 
living at Sayes Court, near Deptford, as a tutor to John Evelyn's 
son. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


When, exactly, was the play written? Unless additional external 
evidence comes to light, I do not think it possible to give a final 
unswer to this question. My own guess, after more than a decade 


that the poet’s father died, that the Powells ‘‘soon after went away,” and 
that Milton moved to a smaller house where ‘‘he lived a private and quiet 
life.’? There is one odd bit of further evidence: when Milton recorded in bis 
Bible the birth of his first daughter (July 29, 1646), he noted also that “Ed 
ward Phillips was 15 year old August 1645’? and ‘‘John Phillips is a yea 
younger about Octob.’’ — notes whose very vagueness suggests that the Phil: 
lips boys were not on hand in July of 1646 to supply more exact data. 
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of studying the problem, is that Samson Agonistes was begun in 
1646 or 1647, near the time of the Ode to Rouse, and that composi- 
tion was discontinued in April of 1648, when Milton turned to the 
translating of psalms. My further guesses are that the drama was 
taken up again for its possible katharsis in 1652 or 1653, that Mil- 
ton had some thought of including it in a revised edition of his 
Poems in 1653,'° that the projected edition was abandoned (per- 
haps when the death of Salmasius plunged Milton into the compo- 
sition of his Defensio Secunda, perhaps when Milton realized that 
many readers would gleefully identify blind Samson with a certain 
blind regicide), and that composition of the tragedy was again dis- 
continued in August of 1653, when Milton turned again to trans- 
lating psalms. Whatever the exact facts, both the style and the 
characterization of Samson Agonistes in its present form persuade 
me that its composition was several times interrupted. 

The reader may wonder at my inclination to link conjectured in- 
terruptions with experiments in translation. It seems to me that 
Milton’s mood in April of 1648 was obviously unable to sustain 
original composition, and that it is clearly reflected in his trans- 
lations of nine psalms into English riming verse. he consolation 
and relief which Milton found in this exercise are easily guessed, 
jor his choices are an eloquent suggestion of a troubled soul. The 
iirst, Psalm 80, is the lament of a desolated country, tired of strife 
and tears, praying God to return His divine favor. Israel, of course, 
vecomes England in the translator’s mind, although in a few lines 
le can hardly avoid thinking of his personal unhappiness: 


preparing Milton’s poems for publication-— making fair copies, supplying 
titles, ordering the sonnets, ete. The following facts indicate that this was done 
n 1653 (and not twenty years later): (1) The amanuensis who made fair 
copies of sonnets XI-X1V also added the title, on Milton’s copy of the sonnet 
‘o Lawes: ‘lo Mr Hen: Laws on the publishing of his Aires?’ —- and the first 
volume of Lawes’ Ayres and Dialogues was published in 1653. (2) This same 
amanuensis made corrections in four lines of a copy of ‘‘On the new forcers 
of Conscience’? which happens to be in the hand of the amanuensis who also 
“opied the sonnet to Vane, at the top of this same page—and the sonnet to 
‘ane was, of course, composed in 1652. (3) This same amanuensis also wrote 
Milton’s letter to Bradshaw, dated February 21, 1653 (see the facsimile facing 
). 124 in Sotheby’s Ramblings). 

Humphrey Moseley was still advertising Milton’s 1645 Pocms for sale in 
‘bod; see sig. 2A5¥ of Thomas Washbourne’s Divine Poems (registered April 
’, published on or before June 28, 1654). My reason for thinking that Milton 
may have intended to include Samson Agonistes in a new edition of his Poems 
that there were too few additional shorter poems to justify republication of 
‘book still ‘in print.?? 
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A strife thou mak’st us, and a prey, 

To every neighbour foe; 

Among themselves they laugh, they play, 

And. flouts at us they throw. 
The spirit of Samson Agonistes is everywhere in these psalm 
Psalm 81 explains why God is not now delivering His people as ip 
days past: it is their own stubbornness of heart which is at fault 
Psalm 82 is a vision of divine judgment against the high spiritu 
powers whose rule ‘‘in darkness’’ is responsible for the wickednes 
of the world: these rulers, who fail to ‘‘regard the weak and father. 
less,’” may be sons of God but they shall die like men. Psalm §; 
is also a song of judgment, a prayer that God will punish tl: 
enemies of His people; and Psalm 85 is an anthem of trouble ani 
divine deliverance. Psalm 86 is a kind of liturgy, highly person 
in feeling, and it may have brought Milton a special katharsis. Ii 
ended this series of translations with Psalm 88. Like the first 
the series it is an elegy, a lyric lament of tribulation; but unlik: 
the first, and like Samson Agonistes, it is an expression of deep pe: 
sonal woe. The psalmist fears a lifelong severance from human in. 
tercourse as the result of some incurable affliction. Beyond doult 
Milton was attracted to this poem by his own dread of approach- 
ing blindness, for it was not even necessary to modify the wording 
of the original to make it apply to himself: 


Thou in the lowest pit profound 

Hast set me all forlorn, 

Where thickest darkness hovers round, 
In horrid deeps to mourn... . 

Thou dost my friends from me estrange, 
And mak’st me odious, 

Me to them odious, for they change, 
And I here pent up thus. 

Through sorrow and affliction great 
Mine eye grows dim and dead; 

Lord, all the day I thee entreat, 

My hands to thee I spread.... 

In darkness can thy mighty hand 

Or wondrous acts be known, 

Thy justice in the gloomy land 

Of dark oblivion? ... 

Lover and friend thou hast removed 
And severed from me far. 

They fly me now whom I have loved, 
And as in darkness are. 


In April of 1648, when Milton translated these psalms, his left 
eye had grown ‘‘dim and dead,’’ and his health was wretched. 
probably as a result of the medicines he was frantically taking ” 
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preserve his remaining sight. It was some comfort, for a man in 
such personal misery, to realize that another poet had walked 
through the same shadows. It was some comfort, for a man who 
saw in his country’s troubles the rebuke of an angry God, to reflect 
that it had happened before. Milton’s translations were exercises 
in morale as well as in linguistics ; they compensated for unaccount- 
able stoppages in direct personal expression.” 

Unlike the translations of 1648, which were all in the common 
srvice metre, Milton’s psalm translations in August of 1653 con- 
tain a great variety of rime and metrical patterns, and strangely 
anarchic rhythms which may remind one somewhat of Samson 
Agonistes. Psalm 6 could have attracted the blind poet to this par- 
ticular sequence : 

Pity me, Lord, for I am much deject, 

Am very weak and faint; heal and amend me, 

For all my bones, that even with anguish ache, 
Are troubled, yea my soul is troubled sore. 

And thou, O Lord, how long? Turn, Lord, restore 
MEY MOM nts ecesen mine eye 


Through grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 
In the midst of all mine enemies that mark. 


But in most of the others are the cry of human trouble and the 
sense of God’s protection. Thinking of how his character had been 
defamed in the abusive Clamor, Milton might have found relief 
in translating Psalm 7. He knew, too, that his enemies were point- 
ing to his blindness as God’s punishment upon the regicide, and 
Psalm 3 was reassuring: 


Lord, how many are my foes, 

How many are those 

That in arms against me rise; 

Many are they 

That of my life distrustfully thus say, 
‘*No help for him in God there lies.’’ 
But thou, Lord, are my shield, my glory .. . 
... Of many millions 

The populous rout 

I fear not, though encamping round about 
They pitch against me their pavillions. .. . 


With his translation of Psalm 8 he stopped: 


When I behold thy heavens, thy fingers’ art, 
The moon and stars which thou so bright hast set 
The suggestion sometimes made, that Milton hoped to produce a new 
iymnal, ignores both the nature of the psalms chosen and the state of the 
poet ’s mind in 1648 (also reflected in parts of his History of Britain), to say 
nothing of the fact of a hymnal not produced. 
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In the pure firmament, then saith my heart, 

O what is man that Thou rememberest yet? . 
The poet, destined never more to behold God’s handiwork, turned 
to other tasks. 

Whether or not there is any connection between these transla- 
tions and the composition of Samson Agonistes, it is a simple mat. 
ter to reconcile a conjectured early date with other facts of Mil. 
ton’s thought and art. This let me attempt finally. 

In brief, here is what happens in Samson Agonistes: At the out- 
set the hero is almost unconscious of his returning strength; his 
spirit is not yet reconciled to God. But from his conversation with 
the Chorus he learns to put the divine will before his own. Manoa’s 
visit depresses him momentarily, but Dalila shows him that he is 
at last master of himself. The quarrel with the giant Harapha, by 
completing the reconciliation with God and bringing the urge to 
act, prepares him for the catastrophe. All is best, but only because 
Samson had ‘‘quit himself like Samson’’ before he pulled down 
destruction upon the Philistines. The psychological development is 
the thing that makes the play. And this psychological development, 
the regeneration of the fallen leader, is Milton’s invention; it is not 
even hinted at in the Old Testament story. It provides, therefore, 
a potential clue to Milton’s choice of Samson as a subject for 
tragedy. 

About 1640, when he made an orderly search through the Old 
Testament for suitable dramatic themes, Milton had jotted down 
several topics dealing with Samson; but these notes give no hint 
of special interest or of interpretation; we cannot even say with 
certainty how many possible plays they indicate. When he came 
to write The Reason of Church Government, however, he realized 
that the Samson story had allegorical potentialities. Discussing the 
‘‘mischief that prelaty does in the State,’? he compared King 
Charles to Samson, the laws of England to Samson’s strength-giv- 
ing hair, and the Episcopal bishops to Dalila. Late in 1641 he was 
still hopeful that the. King, like Samson, would ‘‘nourish again his 
puissant hair, the golden beams of Law and Right, and, they sternly 
shook, thunder with ruin upon the heads of those his evil couns¢l- 
lors.’’ But the political allegory breaks down at its conclusion, for 
Milton did not then wish the death of Charles; he explained, rather 
lamely, that royal punishment of the prelates would be ‘‘not with: 
out great affliction to himself.’’ There is no psychological develop: 
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ment implied in this use of the Samson story, for the hero acts 
automatically, ‘‘knowing his prelatical razor to have bereft him of 
his wonted might.’’ Still, the allegory proves that Milton had Sam- 
son on his mind. Three years later, in the Areopagitica, he described 
England as ‘‘a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.’’ In Colas- 
terion (1645) he declared that he had no fear ‘‘who can shake’’ 
the two pillars of the temple of his divorce doctrine. In Iconoclastes 
(1649) Samson was still a useful analogy, and in the Defensio 
Prima (1651) ‘‘that renowned champion’’ who ‘‘made war single- 
handed against his rulers’’ became a symbol of lawful regicide: 
‘Since he had first duly prayed to God to be his help, it follows 
that he counted it no wickedness, but a duty, to kill his masters, 
his country’s tyrants, even though the greater part of his country- 
men refused not slavery.’’ A new interest had now entered: Sam- 
son is the lonely champion, who fought his country’s enemies while 
“his countrymen blamed him.’’ 

It is not difficult to see how Milton came more and more to look 
upon Samson as a moving symbol of man’s weakness and strength. 
In 1646-1648, when he realized that blindness threatened him, when 
the clergy were still damning his views on marriage and divorce, 
when he felt lonely and miserable and frustrated in his life’s work, 
he may have wondered how Samson managed to rise above his 
troubles and fulfil, at last, his great purpose. The moment at which 
the poet first considered the mental process that led to Samson’s re- 
generation was the moment at which the drama was conceived; for 
then, and only then, did the Old Testament story cease to be a pos- 
sible plot, listed with a hundred others in a notebook, and become 
instead a compelling theme for tragedy. We cannot say, of course, 
just when the moment of creative insight came; but we can believe 
that Milton felt little personal interest in Samson’s attitudes until 
he, too, was a rejected champion facing the grim fact of blindness. 
This could hardly have happened much before 1647. 

But what of Samson’s great speeches on blindness, those passages 
in the tragedy which cry with acute awareness of horror? In simple 
truth we cannot tell when these passages were written, but we can 
believe that they have about them the eloquence and conviction of 
newly-met reality. If Milton composed them after he had won his 
struggle for serenity, he was torturing himself for art and risking 
@ dangerous spiritual relapse. It would seem more likely that these 
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impassioned utterances were part of the process by which he 
achieved control over his despair — the healing of confession, the 
capture of suffering in words. To write thus with blindness still a 
staggering blow would be relief; to write thus after the soul had 
found patience, after adjustment had been made, would surely be 
almost intolerable pain. The agony of Samson’s words on blindness 
is the agony of Psalm 6, which Milton translated on August 13, 
1653. Those words have the ring of raw experience — something 
very different from the controlled report on distress overcome, such 
as we find in the sonnet to Skinner or in ‘‘When I consider how 
my light is spent.’’ 

The foregoing remarks, let candor add, are quite subjective and 
liable to critical blindness, for poetry can be fearfully and wonder. 
fully made. Still, it is noteworthy that Milton did turn again to 
the writing of verse in 1652-1653, when his affliction was new; and 
in addition to eight psalms and two sonnets which we know he con- 
posed, he may have written further dialogue for an unfinished 
Samson Agonistes. No other literary design, not even Paradise Lost, 
could have had more relevance for him in this period of personal 
crisis. Samson’s plight was more than ever his own plight. And 
Samson’s story had an ending. If Milton, too, could achieve forti- 
tude, could find renewed strength, could glimpse with sightless 
eyes God’s ultimate use of him, all might yet be well. The working 
out of the drama was, in a sense, the working out of his own prob- 
lem. And as the drama grew, as the years went by, we may be sure 
that Milton’s varied experiences more and more determined the 
tone and emphases of the composition. The dark mysteries of God’s 
providence, the incredible stupidity of ‘‘the common rout,’’ the 
terrible responsibility of the chosen ones, the necessity for patience, 
the danger and dazzling power of intuition, the certainty of final 
triumph, whatever the cost — all these products of Milton’s disil- 
lusion and stubborn faith combined to make a poem that is not 4 
sermon, not a political allegory, not a disguised autobiography, but 
a profoundly moving drama touched with prophecy. 

IIlaving stressed the pertinence of the Samson story for Milton 
in the period 1647-1653, I must close with words of caution. A 
man writing a tragedy on a theme which has peculiar interest for 
him will inevitably express many of his own views; but if he is 
any sort of dramatist at all, he will also draw upon emotions which 
he has felt once and outgrown, ideas which he has held and since 
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discarded, emotions and convictions which he has known vicariously 
jn the writings of others or in the speech of friends — not to men- 
tion the attitudes which his creative ability enables him to imagine 
for appropriate characters and situations. In reading a poem like 
Samson Agonistes, therefore, we do both Milton and ourselves a 
grave injustice by labelling as autobiographical any passage for 
which there is not confirmation in Milton’s undramatic work or in 
objective reality. An artist does considerably more than express 
his own feelings: he colors them, heightens them, modifies and dis- 
torts them, to achieve the effects he has in mind. His feelings are 
materials with which to work, and there is nothing sacred about 
their original shape or texture. 

In Samson Agonistes Milton is a dramatist; although not chal- 
lenging the position of Shakespeare in English letters, he is never- 
theless a dramatist. As such, he identifies himself with Samson as 
any good playwright identifies himself with his characters; and 
when parallels of circumstance or of probable attitude make the 
identification natural, he is perhaps unusually eloquent. He also 
identifies himself with Manoa, Harapha, the Chorus, and Dalila. 
Manoa is an indulgent and aging parent, but he is not Milton’s 
father. Harapha is a blustering bully, not a presbyterian minister, 
or Salmasius. Furthermore, Dalila is not Mary Powell or any other 
woman known to Milton; she is what the wife of Samson would 
have to be if violence is not to be done to the story: she is a despic- 
able creature who betrays her husband. It is impossible to find a 
single definite, demonstrable parallel between Dalila and Mary 
Powell, and the fact needs to be stated twice for every ugly suspi- 
cion that crawls into print. On the other hand, as I have said, a 
playwright will draw upon emotions which he has felt once and 
since outgrown; and it is possible, even probable, that the shock 
and indignation and wounded pride which Milton experienced when 
Mary deserted him were recollected in tranquillity for dramatic 
purposes. If so, the passages which profited from feelings thus cre- 
atively recaptured are not truly autobiographical passages, and 
they will, moreover, forever elude us. Searching for them is not a 
legitimate business of criticism ; futile speculation on their existence 
is not a legitimate business of biography. 

Mood, theme, and dominant ideas are something else. If the con- 
jectures here presented on the date of the drama can be accepted, 
Samson Agonistes becomes, for the first time, an expression of Mil- 
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A POSTSCRIPT TO “GIVE THE DEVIL HIS DUE’” 
By EuMer Epcar Sto. 


It is well to know the limits, and to understand that poetry is its own 
interpretation. The best one can do, and it is no dishonourable office, 
is to get the right point of view, to praise in the right way. — WILLIAM 
Paton Ker, on Browning. 


The majesty of Milton’s Satan —-the truth, one might say, of the por- 
trayal — is eternal, and quite independent of all changes of theological 
belief. — RALEIGH, Romanticism in Nineteenth-Century Poetry. 


The followers of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Williams, such as Mr. Mus- 
grove,” seem likewise bent on belittling the character of Satan, and 
the situation. On this subject they also are too moral and theologi- 
cal to be quite natural or poetical. Professor Gilbert Murray, on 
the other hand, is, I think, but confirming the almost universal — 
the enlightened as well as the unenlightened — opinion: 


Qur popular literature, our songs and our stories, tell of love and of fighting, 
because it is to the lover and the fighting man that our sympathy and admira- 
tion go out. We enjoy Paradise Lost, but the part we all like best is the part 
about Satan. We enjoy the Pilgrim’s Progress, but we enjoy it most when 
Apollyon straddles across the path and says, ‘‘ Here will I spill thy soul.’’ How- 
ever much we prize the meek and godly Christian in real life, he has certainly 
not yet taken possession of the kingdom of poetry.* 





This is a continuation of my reply to Mr. C. 8. Lewis, in the Review of 
English Studies, April, 1944. If the reader is surprised to find here no acknow}l- 
edgments to Mr. A. J. A. Waldock’s Paradise Lost and its Critics, 1947, he 
may possibly recall that at the points in this book corresponding to those in 
my previous article there are none. 

*Rev, Eng. Studies, Oct. 745: ‘‘Is the Devil an Ass?’’ Though he does not 
think Satan ‘‘the nincompoop seen by Mr. Lewis’’ he is still more scornful 
of the ‘romantic crities,’’? whom, big or little, moderate or extravagant, he 
‘umps together. He strangely complains that ‘‘they begin where the poem 
legins, allow themselves to be convinced by the poetry of Books I and IT,’’ 
while he would have the reader ‘‘start with a good morning’s hate of Satan’’; 
makes (knowing Milton?) that to him pride is ‘‘the greatest and deadliest of 
leadly sins,’’ and despair, with which (P.L. I, 126) Satan is ‘‘rackt,’? ‘‘the 
iforgivable’’; considers his adventures in Chaos semi-comic, like slipping on 
4 banana-skin; joins Mr. Lewis in making him a ‘‘ peeping Tom’? in Paradise; 
thinks his calling Abdiel ‘‘seditious,’’? nonsense, though the latter is then de- 
erting the party; and in general is about as unwilling as Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Williams to grant Satan, the rebel and sectary, his point of view. As for his 
pride, Mr. Aldous Huxley (Vulgarity in Literature, 1930, p. 51) speaks, in 
passing, of ‘‘that indomitable Devil, whose self-esteem was founded, like Mil- 
‘on’s own, on just and right.’’? And Satan’s despair is not a medieval, theological 
‘in but a natural and (in the circumstances) dramatically appropriate emotion. 
‘The Classical Tradition (1927), p. 195. 
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(Mr. Lewis and his followers would have him here do it, in Hell!) 

And the late Lascelles Abercrombie, another poet and fine critic, 
to the same effect. Why, indeed, do we read Paradise Lost? After 
reading Paradise Regained what lives in our minds, says the critic, 
‘‘is the idea of the poem.’’ 


But what lives in our minds when Paradise Lost has completed itself? It i: 
the figure, the character of Satan — with all the significance of the poem su. 
rounding him like the atmosphere of a personal prestige. How can the life of 
an idea compete in impressiveness with the life of such a person as the Sata 
of Paradise Lost? —a life as vast as anything the mind of man has ever con. 
ceived. 

‘‘Milton is far from permitting us to think him a fool,’’ says Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and as if for the readers of the last century that 
would settle the matter. Landor, indeed, before him, has it that 
Satan is often a thing to be thrown out of the way, ‘‘among the rods 
and foolscaps of the nursery’’; but only just after he has said of 
Euripides: ‘‘ He has invented, it is true, nothing so stupendous nor 
so awful as the Prometheus: but who has? The Satan of Milton 
himself sinks below it.’’ ‘‘But,’’ Sir Walter continues, ‘‘his motive 
passions, it is objected, were envy, ambition, and hate, and his end 
was a crime. To which objection a modern poet has replied that 
crime will serve as a measure for the spirit.’’ That is, of course, in 
the Statue and the Bust: 


Oh, a crime will do 

As well, I reply, to serve for a test 

As a virtue golden through and through... 
Or, as the classical scholar (both a critic and a poet), quoted abow. 
has observed, ‘‘The real advantage of wickedness is that it pul 
goodness to the test....... gives the real virtues a chance of 
proving their mettle.’’”® Or as, later, he says of Achilles, ‘‘It is no! 
the rage and cruelty that move us, but if they were not there ¥ 
should not be moved so much.’’ He is thinking of Achilles abar 
doning his wrath and defying fate by throwing away his life, a 
in order, by dishonoring Hector, to do proper religious honor ! 
Patroclus; yet out of pity for Priam (as he begs forgiveness 
Patroclus for it) surrendering the body nevertheless. And Cole 
ridge, as well, saw the point, though here he dwells on the vices mor 
than on the virtues: 


Milton has carefully marked in his Satan the intense selfishness, the aleohol « 
egotism, which would rather reign in hell than serve in heaven. To place ™ 


4The Idea of Great Poetry (1926), p. 139. 
5The Classical Tradition in Poetry, p. 187. 
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lust of self in opposition to denial of self or duty, to show what exertions it 
would make and what pains endure to accomplish its end, is Milton’s par- 
ticular object in the character of Satan. But around the character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 
dour, which constitute the very height of poetic sublimity.® 


Yet these virtues, thus by the dramatic contrast thrown into 
relief, how Mr. Lewis and his followers obscure or discredit! Sa- 
tan’s Titanic daring and intrepidity they poohpooh as utter folly, 
or else as the basest wickedness; and his compassionateness and 
tenderness for his fellows and (later) for his victims they pass 
over or turn into a pretense. They are too inflexible or too literal, 
or (on the other hand) too sophisticated, for the right response. 
In poetry they demand both common sense and exemplary senti- 
ments or conduct. One feels like reminding them, again, of Blake’s 
pronouncement that ‘‘Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of 
angels and God’’; and like quoting Gide’s, that ‘‘Fine feelings are 
the stuff bad literature is made on.’’’ For them there is to poetry 
no advantage in wickedness, because, apparently, there should be 
no wickedness; and one wonders what aesthetic satisfaction they 
can derive from reading the lines of Clytemnestra, Phaedra, or 
Medea, of Macbeth and his Lady, of Richard or Iago, who have few 
of Satan’s virtues to their credit, and Iago, one might say, none 
at all. Yet Iago seems to be the author’s favorite, says the late J. 
J. Chapman, thus agreeing with Coleridge. ‘‘Shakespeare is per- 
fectly enchanted with Iago’’; as also Abercrombie, the poet, seems 
to be.® 

Professor Douglas Bush,® Mr. Lewis’s most eminent adherent, 
but eminent enough (of course) in his own right, also differs em- 
phatically with the Romantic poets and their successors in their 
judgment, though somewhat, incidentally, with Mr. Lewis too. In 
Satan’s famous first speech, ‘‘If thou beest he, but O, how fallen 
..”” he thinks ‘‘every line should arouse horror and repulsion.’’ 
If so, there is an end to the greatness of the poem. Not the hero, 
Satan is the leading character; and for him since the beginning of 
riticism or of poetry, some measure of admiration has been con- 
sidered indispensable. In my own opinion, Mr. Bush, like Mr. Lewis 
and his followers, here seems, though not by any means unable, 


*Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. by T. M. Raysor, 163. 
‘Dostoevsky, 166. 

‘The Theory of Poetry (1926), p. 198. 
‘Paradise Lost in Our Time (1945), pp. 68-78. 
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unwilling to enter into the great dramatic situation. That, accord. 
ing to Macaulay (presumably as virtuous, but riding his Pegasus 
with a looser rein), is even above the level of Prometheus: ‘‘Satan’s 
spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its own innate energies, rv. 
quiring no support from anything external, nor even from hop 
itself.’’ Not of the Titan, however, is the contemporary critic her 
reminded but, strangely enough, of Hitler; yet the next moment 
(in the other direction, to be sure) of Jesus Christ. This ‘‘injur’ 
merit,’’ he says, is not ‘‘the real and selfless merit.’’ (‘‘How 
different,’’ the discerning lady murmured, more than half a cen. 
tury ago, on finishing Antony and Cleopatra, ‘‘from the hom 
life of our dear Queen!’’) So with ‘‘the unconquerable will,” 
which is ‘‘not the religious and ethical will’’; just as the ‘‘ courage 
never to submit’’ is ‘‘not true courage’’ and as (later) the ‘‘free. 
dom’’ is ‘‘not true liberty.’’ To be sure they all aren’t — who, 
until quite of late, would have had them here be? But to make 
altogether sure of it Mr. Bush quotes at length from no other than 
the clerical, saintly, legalistic Hooker, the last of men to give 4 
rebel his due. Among the highly intelligent, only Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Williams, I think, could be so irrelevant: they make him silly; 
Mr. Bush, abhorrent and repulsive — even as villain, consequently 
incompatible with poetry and with this particular story. What is 
more, with his ‘‘fine feelings,’’ he makes the poet himself irrelevant, 
in forgetfulness of Milton’s own maxim, to which even Mr. Lewis 
outwardly pays homage: ‘‘Decorum is the grand master-piece t0 
observe.’’ How could ever Christ have fallen from Heaven, or 
Hitler have got there to fall? Just before quoting Hooker Mr. Bush 
asserts that ‘‘the readers who glorify Satan of course regard Mil- 
ton’s God as an almighty King Charles, a tyrant against whom it 
was glorious to rebel.’’ Not (pray) ‘‘of course’’: it is not all # 
simply reciprocal or narrowly logical as that. To admire daring, 
intrepidity, and resourcefulness is not necessarily to applaud the 
rebel, nor is it to hate and hiss his sovereign, particularly when he 
is both the rebel’s and the reader’s God. It is here as with the 
Greeks, again, at the tragedy of Prometheus: like them, and evel 
like the Hebrews before them, the Christians have reverently 
tacitly accepted a good deal of apparent arbitrariness on the pat 
of the Deity as it appears in Scripture or in myth. Oedipus fleeing 
from Fate, Iscariot handed the sop — it is a mystery before whit! 
believers bow. ‘‘He will have mercy on whom he will have mer¢y, 
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and whom he will he hardeneth’’; for, as Browning’s Caliban has 
it: 
Such shows nor right nor wrong in Him 
Nor kind nor cruel: He is strong and Lord. 
If they are right readers (or spectators), then, they do not glorify 
the rebel or denigrate the sovereign: they sympathize, though un- 
equally, with both. It is a situation still. 

The critic has, indeed, history — but this is not history — and 
biography on his side, as the other critics, with their ‘‘silliness,”’ 
have not; he has, at times, with his ‘‘horror,’’ Milton the proseman, 
the moralist and theologian. But he has not the poet, the story- 
teller, the dramatist, who alone are here quite in place. For epic, 
according to Aristotle, is essentially drama, and, like it, deals, 
though with deeds of horror, not with those of ‘‘repulsion’’; ad- 
miration, as the London 7J'imes reviewer of Don de Madariaga’s 
recent book on //amlet remarks, ‘‘is accepted as the core of trage- 
dy.” That touches Satan, certainly; and by the above treatment 
the story is stripped of situation, and the characterizing reduced 
to edifying, to the medieval art, or artlessness, of the exemplum. 
“Poetry,’’ says Shelley, ‘‘acts in a diviner manner.’’ 

Now Mr. Bush knows Milton, as well as the whole seventeenth 
century in England, and the ancients besides, with a thoroughness 
well beyond my reach; and this may make it seem presumptuous 
so to differ with him. But the reputation of ‘‘the first archangel,’’ 
as Raphael calls him, is at stake, and that of Milton, I think, as 
well. This is, Mr. Bush himself says, ‘‘not a small matter, for our 
whole view of the poem turns upon it’’ (64); and on Mr. Bush’s 
interpretation, in my opinion, it turns away from the poet’s own. 
The greatest critics, moreover — witness Johnson on Lycidas, Ar- 
nold on Shelley and Dickens, Swinburne on Arnold himself when 
in a moment of petulance he calls him a ‘‘Triton of the minnows’’ 
—the greatest, I say, will now and then disagree or be mistaken, 
or at least, by someone or other like myself, be thought to be. Criti- 
cism is the most delicate and difficult of the arts. It is subject, so 
far as I know, to few accepted principles, and to fewer nowadays, 
apparently, than ever. As poetry itself does not, it requires perfect 
sympathy and equipoise. A good critic is rarer than a good poet, 
says Housman, the poet. 


Ten censure wrong, for one that writes amiss, 
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says Pope. And anyhow, Mr. Bush, having himself spoken up so 
freely and imperturbably against the considered judgment of not 
only the Romantic poets and critics but also many eminent Vic. 
torians and post-Victorians, cannot in fairness expect appreciably 
less in return. 

In dealing with the Romantics’ conception of Satan as the real 
hero of the epic, Mr. Bush is, of course, right enough. But he ig. 
nores the judicious and sensible Raleigh and Murray, Grierson and 
Elton; taking account, instead, of Professor Pinto, who revives, 
with an historical difference, Blake’s pronouncement, ‘‘a true poet, 
and of the Devil’s party without knowing it.’’ ‘‘ All the indomita- 
ble heroism of the Puritan armies,’’ says Mr. Pinto, ‘‘finds expres- 
sion in [Satan’s] defiance. . . . But it is more than the tragedy of 
Milton and his friends: it is the tragedy of the modern world, the 
conflict of the individual will in revolt against the determinism 
of an inexorable fate.’’ This in part is the old historical or bio- 
graphical fallacy, on the one hand, and philosophical anachronism, 
on the other, of which I have repeatedly complained ; of course, as 
Mr. Bush well says (64), the Puritan did not ‘‘put his heart and 
soul into the projection of Satan.’’ But neither did Shakespeare his 
own into that of Iago; yet like Shakespeare, Milton put his imagina- 
tion. And when Satan exclaims, 


What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost... 


to be weak is miserable .. ., 


or when Moloch recalls their unbroken spirit, 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, 
though we, the readers, should not be thinking of Cromwell, we 
should not, on the other hand, be, like Mr. Bush, thinking of such 
as Hitler, either; and the good cause now defeated is not so far as 
the likes of Hitler and his cause from the poet’s mind. Although 
in subsequent comment — in prose, as it were — disapproving, Mil- 
ton here in poetry, when giving him a tongue, cannot but war 
up to the first and greatest of Protestants, of Independents, of 
Dissenters. ‘‘The devil was the first English Heretic,’’ says Rich- 
ard Aldington, the poet — ‘‘see Paradise Lost.’’ 
Where Mr. Bush differs from Mr. Lewis and Mr. Williams, more- 
over, he seems to me nearer right than they ; but not very much. By 
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these critics, one and all, Satan’s ‘‘tears such as angels [not devils] 


? ? 


weep,’ Shed ‘‘in spite of scorn,’’ now with scorn are met; and 
again Mr. Bush starts thinking of Hitler (71-2). So it is with Sa- 
tan’s pity for his victims in Paradise: 
whom my thoughts pursue 

With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 

In them divine resemblance ........ 

eee rT ee Yet no purpos’d foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied (IV, 373). 
Which all must be humbug! These lines Mr. Bush, indeed, does not 
quote or notice, but presses on to Satan’s purpose (which, of course, 
the fallen archangel himself remembers), saying, however, (incor- 
rectly), ‘‘at first sight he can indulge in the sardonic humour of 
Richard III,’’ and ‘‘witnessing them imparadist in one another’s 
arms, feels the sensual sting of Iago and Leontes.’’ Humbug the 
lines are, though, to Mr. Musgrove; yet if Satan is now and after- 
wards fooling himself, lying to himself, vy does Milton, elsewhere 
so ready with censorious comment to set the reader right, not do 
so here, where, then, he is most in need of it? ‘‘Could love’’ and 
“could pity,’’ of these Mr. Musgrove falls foul; for me, on the con- 
trary, as Satan nevertheless keeps to his purpose, they are patent 
proof of his frankness and sincerity. What the poet, in his subse- 
quent comment, discredits is ‘‘necessity,’’ ‘‘the tyrant’s plea’’: 
in soliloquy there is obviously no need of an ‘‘excuse’’ for over- 
riding a feeling if it is really insincere. In soliloquy, to be sure, 
whether epical or dramatic, one cannot lie to oneself; and to dis- 
credit it would be like discrediting preface or prologue, chorus, 
epilogue, or aside, the author himself, in fact, who is speaking 
through them. Likewise the refinements of taste and feeling, also 
in soliloquy, which there could be no point in pretending, are 
thought not to count. But really Satan is, as some one has said, 
“struck with admiration for the grace and infused divinity’’ of 
the human pair. It is in admiration, too, that he surveys Paradise, 
as he has already viewed ‘‘with wonder’’ (III, 542-552) the newly 
created universe from the outermost circle of it before this, and 
as later, like a nineteenth-century Romantic poet, he delights in 


sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains (IX, 115), 


“Cf. ‘Anachronism in Shakespearean Criticism,’? Mod. Phil., April, 1910, 
pp. 561-2, But in literary interpretation error never dies, and still Hamlet’s 
or Iago’s words concerning his own motives or intentions are discounted. 
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says Pope. And anyhow, Mr. Bush, having himself spoken up go 
freely and imperturbably against the considered judgment of not 
only the Romantic poets and critics but also many eminent Vic. 
torians and post-Victorians, cannot in fairness expect appreciably 
less in return. 

In dealing with the Romantics’ conception of Satan as the real 
hero of the epic, Mr. Bush is, of course, right enough. But he ig. 
nores the judicious and sensible Raleigh and Murray, Grierson and 
Elton; taking account, instead, of Professor Pinto, who revives, 
with an historical difference, Blake’s pronouncement, ‘‘a true poet, 
and of the Devil’s party without knowing it.’’ ‘‘ All the indomita- 
ble heroism of the Puritan armies,’’ says Mr. Pinto, ‘‘finds expres- 
sion in [Satan’s] defiance. . . . But it is more than the tragedy of 
Milton and his friends: it is the tragedy of the modern world, the 
conflict of the individual will in revolt against the determinism 
of an inexorable fate.’’ This in part is the old historical or bio- 
graphical fallacy, on the one hand, and philosophical anachronism, 
on the other, of which I have repeatedly complained; of course, as 
Mr. Bush well says (64), the Puritan did not ‘‘put his heart and 
soul into the projection of Satan.’’ But neither did Shakespeare his 
own into that of Iago; yet like Shakespeare, Milton put his imagina- 
tion. And when Satan exclaims, 


What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost... 


to be weak is miserable .. ., 


or when Moloch recalls their unbroken spirit, 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, 
though we, the readers, should not be thinking of Cromwell, we 
should not, on the other hand, be, like Mr. Bush, thinking of such 
as Hitler, either; and the good cause now defeated is not so far 4 
the likes of Hitler and his cause from the poet’s mind. Although 
in subsequent comment — in prose, as it were — disapproving, Mil. 
ton here in poetry, when giving him a tongue, cannot but warll 
up to the first and greatest of Protestants, of Independents, of 
Dissenters. ‘‘The devil was the first English Heretic,’’ says Rich- 
ard Aldington, the poet — ‘‘see Paradise Lost.’’ 
Where Mr. Bush differs from Mr. Lewis and Mr. Williams, more: 
over, he seems to me nearer right than they ; but not very much. By 
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these critics, one and all, Satan’s ‘‘tears such as angels [not devils] 


b 


weep,’ shed ‘‘in spite of scorn,’’ now with scorn are met; and 
again Mr. Bush starts thinking of Hitler (71-2). So it is with Sa- 
tan’s pity for his victims in Paradise: 
whom my thoughts pursue 

With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 

In them divine resemblance ........ 

Co eeeorenseees Yet no purpos’d foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied (IV, 373). 
Which all must be humbug! These lines Mr. Bush, indeed, does not 
quote or notice, but presses on to Satan’s purpose (which, of course, 
the fallen archangel himself remembers), saying, however, (incor- 
rectly), ‘‘at first sight he can indulge in the sardonic humour of 
Richard III,’’ and ‘‘witnessing them imparadist in one another’s 
arms, feels the sensual sting of Iago and Leontes.’’ Humbug the 
lines are, though, to Mr. Musgrove; yet if Satan is now and after- 
wards fooling himself, lying to himself, why does Milton, elsewhere 
s0 ready with censorious comment to set the reader right, not do 
so here, where, then, he is most in need of it? ‘‘Could love’’ and 
“could pity,’’ of these Mr. Musgrove falls foul; for me, on the con- 
trary, as Satan nevertheless keeps to his purpose, they are patent 
proof of his frankness and sincerity. What the poet, in his subse- 
quent comment, discredits is ‘‘necessity,’’ ‘‘the tyrant’s plea’’: 
in soliloquy there is obviously no need of an ‘‘excuse’’ for over- 
riding a feeling if it is really insincere. In soliloquy, to be sure, 
whether epical or dramatic, one cannot lie to oneself; and to dis- 
credit it would be like discrediting preface or prologue, chorus, 
epilogue, or aside, the author himself, in fact, who is speaking 
through them. Likewise the refinements of taste and feeling, also 
in soliloquy, which there could be no point in pretending, are 
thought not to count. But really Satan is, as some one has said, 
“struck with admiration for the grace and infused divinity’’ of 
the human pair. It is in admiration, too, that he surveys Paradise, 
as he has already viewed ‘‘with wonder’’ (III, 542-552) the newly 
created universe from the outermost circle of it before this, and 
as later, like a nineteenth-century Romantic poet, he delights in 


sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains (IX, 115), 


*Cf. ‘Anachronism in Shakespearean Criticism,’’ Mod. Phil., April, 1910, 
Pp. 561-2. But in literary interpretation error never dies, and still Hamlet’s 
or Iago’s words concerning his own motives or intentions are discounted. 
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though he does still more in human beauty, found in Eve. There 
can here be no question of the poet’s good faith or of Satan’s, 
either, whether now or as the latter’s sentiments on meeting her 
are presented in the extended simile 

As one who long in populous city pent 

If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 

What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more, 

She most, and in her looks sums all delight... (LX, 445). 
And when one rereads that passage in Book V pounced upon by 
Mr. Lewis and his followers, but taken in good part as unsuspect 
by Courthope and by sensuous, sophisticated Frenchmen,'? where 
Satan looks on as Adam presses her matron lip with kisses pure, 
one feels like recalling what Mr. Lewis himself says (giving his 
case away!) of ‘‘the Satan in Milton enabling him to draw the 
character well just as the Satan in us enables us to receive it.” 
(Three Satans here together!) Elsewhere, except in the frank and 
bare allegory of Sin and Death (II, 746ff.), there is not a trace of 
sensuality in Satan, nor, despite what Mr. Lewis has to say of the 
‘excellent brothel round the corner,’’ in Belial, either, nor in any 
others engaged in ‘‘the great consult’’ of Book II; and as I have 
noticed before, Milton’s devils are in this respect decidedly puri- 
tanical."' If Satan, so silly and base and wicked already, is, as Mr. 
Lewis himself holds, here so far on the downward path, how, then, 
just before the temptation in Book LX, 460ff., can he, again like 
a nineteenth-century Romantic, be so overawed by Eve’s ‘‘ heavenly 
form angelic ... her graceful innocence’’? Only by Mr. Williams’ 
unjustifiable interpretation of ‘‘stupidly good’’ as ‘‘idiocy,’’ i 
keeping with his notion of Satan’s being ‘‘hopelessly foolish.’’ “In 
consequence of stupefaction’’ is the gloss of sober Henry Bradley 
on this particular passage, sub ‘‘stupidly,’’ in the New English 
Dictionary. 

Yet, as we have already noticed both here and in the preceding 
article, Satan is not the hero. Who, then, is? Man, as the first line, 
traditionally, announces, 

Mijvv Gewese, ded 
“Avdoa pow évvexe, Moiou 


Arma virumque cano 
Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 


10Cf. the R. E. 8. article, p. 118. Also Blake’s watercolour, no Peeping Tom. 
11Poets and Playwrights (1930) pp. 253-4. 
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but since, by the premise, man is innocent, ignorant, sinless, inex- 
perienced, only eight days old, and since by tradition as well as 
of necessity the action is wholly in the hands of the Tempter, why, 
the Tempter, then, must, until after the Fall, fill the scene. Also 
he must do that on his own account as intrinsically far more in- 
teresting (though ‘‘for company’’ Mr. Lewis, as we might well 
expect, much prefers Adam),’* just as both Adam and Eve are far 
more interesting and appealing at and after the Fall than before, 
and Eve (the bigger sinner) than her husband. Then with them, 
too, wickedness puts goodness to the test and gives the real virtues 
a chance of proving their mettle. 

The aesthetic result, to be sure, of the villain’s monopolizing the 
action and the interest is not unexceptionably happy. For one thing, 
the poet and the moralist in Milton are somewhat at odds: not so 
much, however, as has been suggested by Sir Herbert Grierson, 
because of not working together, but because of the refractory ma- 
terial upon which to work. As we have seen already both here and 
in the previous discussion, often after the highest flights of elo- 
quence and the most imposing demonstrations of passion on the 
part of Satan and his bold compeers there are censorious comments 
to right the balance, which, however, thereupon, in the hands of 
Mr. Lewis and his followers, only upset it. For another thing, as 
the story progresses, the leading character — the villain — must 
in the interest of morals deteriorate and in the interest of the real 
hero diminish in stature. For still another thing, Satan suffers in 
the poet’s hands under the fundamental contradiction —- God’s 
permission of evil.'* Mr. Musgrove repeatedly insists upon the fact 
of Satan’s showing up best in Hell — or worst, as Mr. Lewis him- 





2In his present mood, at any rate, and in the heat of contention, Mr. Lewis 
would not share Aucassin’s preference, for social intercourse, of Hell over 
Heaven; though Prince Hal, like Pantagruel, would have: —‘‘I could have 
better spared a better man.’’ But the verdict of the world is against him 
even as registered in the ambiguity of the language—‘‘a good fellow,’’ 
‘good company.’’ Mr. Lewis, evidently, prefers the safe. Professor Murray, 
on the other hand, defending Aristotle’s distinction between the characters in 
tragedy and those in comedy, as the former ‘‘better’’ and the latter ‘‘worse’’ 
than ourselves, feels ‘‘no difficulty’? in regarding Milton’s Satan, Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth and A®schylus’s Clytemnestra ‘‘all as my betters. If I met 
them I should certainly feel small and respectful’’ (Essays and Addresses 
(1921), p. 110). That feeling, to be sure, is not the prime requisite for good 
‘ompany; and of this, naturally, Mr. Murray has here nothing to say. Fallen 
or not, archangels, like the old-style tragic heroes generally, would not put us 
at our ease. 
MPL. 1, 212; 241; III, 80-128; V, 711-32; VI, 699-701; X, 623-32. 
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self would seem to say. He does, of course; but why? It is mn: 
merely a matter of ‘‘background,’’ an appropriate ‘‘smoke an) 
flame.’’ It is the matter (once more) of inherited story and of th 
poet’s constraint, his ‘‘fetters.’’ In Hell —in the first two Book 
— his invention can go unbridled (as with Satan, so with the poet 
himself, ‘‘farthest from Him is best,’’ and in the depiction bot} 
of the region and of its ruler). Not so in Heaven, before the Fai 
and during it. Dramatic propriety, as well as theology, bars th 
way. Here at least (though still for the story he in some measur 
does) God cannot well tolerate free speaking or doing, so near i 
hand. 


Far or forgot to me is near... 


but, except when a point is made of it, not to this God, solidly 
established both in Heaven and in the story. Nor can Satan her 
be so daring, so thoroughly himself. And on earth the undertaking 
on the part of the Titanic archangel, against two innocents, and 
as required by tradition, in the form of a serpent, is degrading, 
ignoble. To make it for us less repellent and also less unevenly 
matched, his proportions must be diminished, his lofty tone abated; 
though as Mr. Kellett says, ‘‘the Satan before whom the noble and 
goodly Adam is to give way must himself be [as he is] great and 
noble.’’’* And as Dr. Bowra notices,’® the serpent himself is made 
‘“pleasing’’ — 

And lovely, never since of serpent kind 

Lovelier. 

At bottom the trouble with Mr. Lewis and his followers, I think. 
is simply that, ignoring, in the process, the impossible but indis 
pensable postulates of the story, they listen to the censor, not the 
poet; or make the censor swallow up the poet, and themselves for- 
get that these devils are great angels straight down from out 0 
Heaven, who — Beélzebub, Moloch, Mammon, and Belial, as wel 
as Satan — talk like it, and, though still a little in keeping with 
their names and later reputations, not much as the reader of the 
Hebrew Scriptures would expect them to talk. Like Satan, in aspet! 
as in speech, they are not less than ‘‘archangels ruin’d, the exces 
of glory obscur’d.’’ As the late Neil Dodge puts it, ‘‘To whatever 


14Reconsiderations (1928), p. 142. And, pp. 142-3, Mr. Kellett shows ho 
noble at length. 

15From Virgil to Milton (1945), p. 224—‘‘Satan certainly has an extra: 
ordinary appeal.’’ 
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meanness Satan might ultimately sink, he must, in the early days 
of his Evil, possess a grandeur of mind commensurate with his 
offense. To belittle him would be to belittle God.’’* Nor will the 
critics in question listen to four other recent critics, rather more 
sensitive and also more knowing than they, who go far towards 
justifying the Romantic poets in their judgments. Both Sir Her- 


cc 


bert Grierson and Professor Gilbert Murray think Milton ‘‘most 
a poet’’ (as also a critic, by the way, is most a critic) when ‘‘his 
imagination works in most entire freedom from preconceived pur- 
pose’’ : 

The poem does not justify God’s ways to our heart and imagination — rather 
the opposite — it is only in Milton’s passionate reasoning about reason and 
free-will that God is vindicated. And this is why Satan holds the stage with 
such complete success. Here, in the early books of which Satan is the hero, 
Milton’s imagination works in complete emancipation, unfettered by ecclesi- 
astical tradition or Scriptural story.17 

Or, as Chesterton puts it, ‘‘A poem can hardly be said to justify 
the ways of God when its most frequent effect is admittedly to make 
people sympathize with Satan.’”* Or as the late illustrious Oliver 
Elton : 

We all know how Milton puts our sympathies on what is, officially, the wrong 
side. They are with Satan, not with God, and they are only in part trans- 
ferred from Satan to Adam and Eve. We may say, as we please, either that 
God is too great to be realised in poetry, or that Milton’s God is uninterest- 
ing; the effect is the same. All through, Milton keeps falling back on theology, 
and on the importance to mankind of the event, in order to take the sting out 
of our interest in Satan. He manages to interest us in the event by humanising 
Adam and Eve, but this does not move us as the humanising of the fallen 
angels moves us (Survey Engl. Lit. 1780-1830, 11, 250). 

And ‘“‘after the first four books,’’ Sir Herbert continues, ‘‘shades 
of the prisonhouse begin to close on Milton’s poem, as it comes un- 
der the control of the Biblical narrative, the orthodox tradition.’’ 
That is, there are two stories, though casually and directly con- 
nected, — the fall of the angels and that of Man, the one far more 
interesting than the other. The justification of God’s ways to men 
begins and ends in the arguments concerning Adam’s freedom put 


into God’s mouth in Book III; and the second story, as perhaps 





‘Univ. of Wis. Studies in Lang. and Lit. (1918) p. 19. I regret not having 
seen this article much earlier, not just before going to press. On p. 18 Mr. 
Dodge also says of Satan: ‘‘he is the greatest embodiment of English poetry 
of one eternal type of the human spirit — the rebel.’’ And on pp. 20-21 he fully 
=. the other ‘‘personalities’’ in Hell, as Mr. Lewis and his followers 

0 do. 
‘Cross Currents (1929), p. 262; Murray, Essays and Addresses, p. 115. 
‘Milton and Merry England,’’? London Mercury (1921), p. 137. 
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Sir Herbert and Mr. Abercrombie alike would have admitted, \ 
pervaded by an idea, that of good being brought out of evil; by 
for the most part, and the better too, ‘‘in Milton the story is every. 
thing, the argument which the poem is to establish is nothing.” 

Thus, seen under that light, the dimensions of Satan and Mj. 
ton’s other ‘‘grand infernal peers’’ are restored to us, together 
with the lurid beauty of Hell. This ‘‘leader’’ is then no longer g 
Hitler nor (afterwards) Mr. Lewis’s peeping Tom; and whe 
Moloch, Belial, Mammon, and Beélzebub are discoursing we are n 
longer to be thinking of ‘‘a rat in a trap,’’ of ‘‘avoiding draughts,” 
of ‘‘the brothel round the corner,’’ or ‘‘of a dog you could poison.” 
(Moralizing, as often, means vulgarizing — disturbing the harmony 
of light and shade, the balance of good and evil). 

Likewise, other matters now no longer are, distressingly, what 
they do not seem to be, and therefore, in criticism, should not be 
made out to be. The palace of Pandemonium, for instance, erected 
for the conclave: 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet... 
That, by Mr. Bush,’® incredibly, is compared to the dwelling of the 
courtesan in The Waste Land, as a reflection of the ‘‘owner’s 
spiritual desiccation and blindness and irreligious pride.’’ (Her 
voluptuousness, I would say.) ‘‘Exhalation’’ then is suggestive of 
‘*diseased nature’’; ‘‘symphonies’’ ‘‘recalls the miraculous build 
ing of Ilion and Thebes,’’ but ‘‘in contrast with the noble musi¢ 
of Apollo and Amphion the words ‘dulcet’ and ‘sweet’ suggest u- 
healthy Lydian airs.’’ Yet though ‘‘built like a temple,’’ this is 
not meant for one: in its irrelevance the contrast suggested is like 
that of the ‘‘injur’d’’ with the ‘‘selfless merit.’’ And why should 
the words above quoted take on so ignoble, so morbid a signif: 
cance? Not necessarily do they bear it either in our day or in Mil- 
ton’s own. ‘‘Exhalation’’ here, as in Shakespeare, is not a terll 
of disparagement, but means, bright as a meteor yet light as 4 
vapor. The point is that the building is ‘‘miraculous,’’ magical; 
and the music of incantation is dulcet and sweet for the purpose — 
to coax or conjure the materials together. It is not that the “dir 
bolic builders’’ are at all incapable of the ‘‘healthy’’ Dorian mode, 


190p. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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for this, even a hundred and fifty lines earlier, they have already 
been intoning; but that it would not be to the present purpose at 
all. And why should architectural art in Hell be now, suddenly, 
on so much lower a level than the musical and the oratorical there ? 
These ‘‘diabolic builders’’ had, as we must still be reminded, just 
dropped out of Heaven; and unless in the nine days falling and 
nine other days rolling in the gulf their art has undergone an in- 


‘eredibly abrupt degradation, they are building here below, even 


as they are singing and declaiming (we shall see), much as they 
did above. Of Mulciber,?° indeed, the architect, we are informed 
twenty lines after, that ‘‘his hand was known in Heaven by many 
a tower’d structure high,’’ there where all hearts were upright 
and pure. And thus at various points, as at many others that I 
have not mentioned, the poem, by being moralized and vulgarized, 
complicated and explicated, has, for some who would still read it 
as a poem, been sadly damaged. 

Pandemonium, indeed, erected for serious (though desperate) 
deliberation and legislation, not for Paphian pleasure, is (and fit- 
tingly too) as unlike the degenerate, decadent female’s salon as it 
could well be. What have ‘‘the grand infernal peers,’’ those hard 
heroic puritanical rebels, to do with ‘‘Cupidons peeping out’’ or 
with ‘‘strange synthethic perfumes’’? In the great debate, or after, 
they seem to know nothing of ‘‘the sensual sting,’’ not even as a 
means of wrecking Eden. And the music in Hell is not at all 
“Lydian,’’ but lofty, martial, finely melancholy or nobly consol- 
ing, much better, as presented to us in the poet’s description, than 
that in Heaven, not 

wanting power to mitigate and swage, 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds (I, 555, Cf. II, 546-50). 
After Satan’s departure, moreover, what converse for a mere hud- 
dle of devils is this? 


Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
———— 

“Dr. Bowra (From Virgil to Milton, 1945, p. 234) is not so relentless, finds 
Milton ‘‘warming to the description,’’ and still more, a little later, to Mulci- 
ber’s fall from Heaven (I, 742-6), ‘‘and for a moment we forget we are in 
Hell.’ So Mr. Kellett (Op. cit., 143). 
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As I have said before: 


These last take to the sober social delights of our great-grandfathers! To hav 
given them ignoble pleasures would have been, indeed, to do violence to th 
probabilities. They were so recently from Heayen—their only sin (thougi 
a very grievous one in the eyes of Milton and his age) being rebellion againg 
God, apostasy. And it is not only gallant and chivalrous in a poet who is of 
this opinion, that in denying them one virtue he does not deny them the others. 
it is also fair and true — it is drama. — Poets and Playwrights, p. 255. 

The chief advantage of Sir Herbert’s interpretation is that th 
balance of the epic is restored to us. On the one hand, Satan is not 


the hero, as Mr. Abercrombie seems to say: 


It is surely the simple fact that if Paradise Lost exists for any one figure [as, 
of course it doesn’t] that is Satan; just as the Iliad exists for Achilles, and 
the Odyssey for Odysseus. It is in the figure of Satan that the imperishabk 
significance of Paradise Lost is centred; his vast unyielding agony symbolize 
the profound antinomy of modern consciousness,?1 

That interpretation too much neglects the second story, the fall of 
man, and ignores the moral purport of Milton’s manifest intention 
in both stories — Satan’s degeneration and the retribution, which, 
as not only theological but also poetic justice demands, inflicted 
on his triumphant return, as well as the subsequent emergence of 
the erring pair in repentance and purification. Satan, like Mephis- 
topheles in Marlowe or Goethe, and like (in a measure) even Shake- 
speare’s Iago, is, almost inevitably, more interesting than his vie- 
tim; and Satan both awakens more interest and receives more of 
our sympathy than either Marlowe’s or Goethe’s devil. Besides, 
with his disappearance the interest of the poem decidedly slack- 
ens: man does not and cannot fill his portentous place in our in 
aginations. But, again, that is inevitable, is even in accord with 
the orthodox scheme of theology, of redemption. Man is dependent 
on God’s providence and grace: he could of course have been made 
more interesting than he is, but if given Satan’s stature and pro- 
portions he would hardly —in our imaginations at least — have 
then been much in need of either providence or grace or in a po 
sition to receive it. 

Nor, on the other hand, does at one point Dr. Bowra’s interpreta: 
tion quite apply. This great scholar, who knows the epics ancient 
and modern besides all other poetry, as I cannot pretend to do, 
holds that ‘‘Milton quite deliberately fashioned Satan on heroit 
models because he rejected the old heroic standards and wished 
to show that they were wicked . . . He rejects the authentic her 


21The Epic, n.d., pp. 82-3. 
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(such as Achilles or Auneas], who lives for his glory and is moved 
by personal pride’’ (From Virgil to Milton (1945), p. 229). When, 
on meeting Death, 


Incens’t with indignation Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a Comet burn’d 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the Arctic sky... 
there is, as Mr. Bowra says, an echo of Virgil, describing A‘neas 
confronting Turnus, in the simile 


Non secus, ac liquida si quando nocte cometae 

Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Sirius ardor, 

Ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus aegris, 

Nascitur, et laevo contristat lumine caelum (X, 272-5). 
and ‘‘the comparison harms Atneas.’’ For what Milton rejects is 
the whole notion that ‘‘heroism lies in deeds which bring earthly 
glory or are concerned with human power’’ (230). That is, re- 
flections are cast upon it, by giving such qualities to the Devil! 
Yes, ‘‘the comparison harms A‘neas’’ — but because Satan quite 
throws him into the shade. This is travesty inverted; and it de- 
feats the presumed moral, denigrating purpose. Here again in Mil- 
ton poet and censor do not much agree. And why, elsewhere, is 
Satan made in the traditional heroism so to outshine not only 
Mneas but Turnus, not only Achilles but Hector and the Tassonian 
paladins ; as when by his mere presence he moves the King of Chaos 
to consternation, or when, all the other fallen angels stricken mute, 
he volunteers to take the venture into the abyss upon himself alone, 
or when, discovered by Gabriel, he stands 


Like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremov’d? 


Why, in short, overthrowing the traditional ideal, should Satan he 
exalted and glorified and ‘‘unavoidably,’’ as Raleigh says, ‘‘re- 
mind us of Prometheus’’? Even the Titan he outdoes, ‘‘requiring,’’ 
as Macaulay has it, ‘‘no support from anything external, nor even 
from hope itself.’’ 

Now criticism — of early literature particularly — is generally 
something of a misnomer. The changes in Hamlet, from the senti- 
mental of Mackenzie and Goethe to the reflective of Coleridge and 
Schlegel, to the romantic and amorous of Tieck and Borne, to the 
pessimistic of Hugo and Dowden, then to the Freudian, and now 
finally —infallibly!—to the Existential!?2 Ever reading (if I 





*The Nation, June 12, 1946: ‘‘Hamlet the Existential Madness.’’ Not 
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may so adapt the lines) 


the work of Wit 
With the same spirit that the reader writ! 

And the upheaval of recent years in Milton criticism belongs, after 
all, to the usual process of assimilation and adjustment. As Shake. 
speare was made a dramatist (in turn) of the eighteenth century, 
the nineteenth, and the twentieth, so somewhat with Milton as an 
epic poet; and the violence of late is owing to the recent mental 
acceleration and congestion. It is here, as I see it, a moral, esthetic, 
and historical tangle, criticism producing it. Poetry now being so 
little of a communication, criticism itself is communication, instead 
of (as it should be) primarily a response. Both Mr. Eliot and Mr. 
Middleton Murry have disliked Milton as a man, the one partly 
because of the poet’s moral character and political and religious 
opinions,** the other because not only of his religious opinions but 
his pride and egocentricism. Both, moreover, have disliked his style 
as too far removed from the colloquial and exercising an unhappy 
influence on later poets. Under Mr. Eliot’s leadership, accordingly, 
the modernist poets and critics have greatly preferred Donne. But, 
with a candor lacking in his followers, Mr. Eliot himself, in 1942, 
acknowledged that your poet when criticizing ‘‘is always trying 
to defend the kind of poetry he is writing, or to formulate the 
kind he wants to write’’; and now, in 1947, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Classical Association, he confesses that it was so that 
he had himself judged of Milton. At present, still thinking, as in 
1942, that Shakespeare and Milton are our two greatest poets, be 
even recommends the study of Milton as ‘‘the greatest master in 
our language of freedom within form.’’ 

This is refreshing,,is a relief. It is the scholars that are the in- 
veterate mystery-mongers and detectives. Some of the ‘‘New Mil- 
tonians,’’ mostly Americans and not of the esthetic Vanguard, have, 
whether disliking Milton personally or not, interpreted his Puri- 
realizing that the story is, like that of CSdipus, traditional, and tle play 4 
popular blood-and-thunder melodrama rewritten, in which the lunacy is only 
pretended, the writer, as he dwells on Hamlet’s ‘‘absurdity in an absurd 
world,’’ has produced one of the most ingenious pieces of absurdity in crit! 
cism that it has been my fortune to meet. 

23Mr. Eliot, English Assoc. Essays and Studies (1936), p. 32, repeated 
later discussions. Why Milton’s moral character should come under considera 
tion in dealing with his poetry, I do not see. Of that we know only through 


gossipy report, and it is not reflected in his verse. Donne’s is, and at some 
points not favorably. 
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tanism anew, making it in him rather a party matter. Falling back 
upon psychology and Culturgeschichte, and away from facts or 
innocent appearances, they have turned him into a humanist, a 
on of the Renaissance, representing temperance as the virtue ex- 
pected, instead of obedience, and Eve’s sin as sensuality, Adam’s 
as uxoriousness. Milton’s own avowed aversion to medieval or clas- 
sical philosophy was due simply to its being outworn: he himself 
did not look to ‘‘the light from above, from the fountain of light’’; 
and he took up with Puritanism, says M. Saurat, one of these 
scholars, ‘‘because it embodied his favorite virtues of fortitude 
and temperance [pagan virtues!] and because it was the only or- 
ganized force in that age which, by overthrowing the old order, 
would offer a chance for the realization of his revolutionary ideals. 
He joined the party, made it serve his turn, but was at bottom in- 
spired by intellectual pride and ambition and by sensuous pas- 
sion.’? And following this scent of insincerity, a couple of these 
scholars have, as I have noticed elsewhere,” made the poet out to 
beso much of a pretender as never to have seen Galileo, so much of 
a hypocrite and a traitor as to fabricate evidence to damage the 
memory of King Charles. Here again, as nowadays so often in con- 
temporary criticism, as well as in history,”° 


Things are seldom what they seem. 


Persons there, in particular, are, either wearing a mask or pre- 
tending to drop it; and John Milton, accordingly, who kept his on, 
becomes a cynic, a Machiavel, even somewhat like these latter 
scholarly critics themselves. 

What, then, were Mr. Williams and Mr. Lewis to do, both be- 
lieving the Bible like Milton himself, and still believing also in 
Milton, both gifted with poetic taste, but themselves not of the 
“new’’ poets, critics, or scholars? Admiring, despite the modern- 
ists, Milton’s style and art, and responding, unlike some of the 
scholars, to his high moral and religious spirit, but revolted by 





**Poets and Playwrights, 233-5. 

*Cf. Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 3-10. Some reputable historians seem 
'o have had their judgment upset by German propaganda. One not long ago 
tevived the myth that the British sank their own Lusitania. Others, whether 
“riously or not, have turned the weapon against the Nazis, and charged them 
with bombing their own Biirgerbriiu, burning their own Reichstag. And now, 
quite of late, one has turned it back against Roosevelt, as not really remiss 
but luring and leading the Japs on to attack Pearl Harbor. In that case, it 
Would seem, he would have been ready for them. 
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Satan as, in his pride and dauntlessness, he so conspicuously out. 
shines (or overshadows) all the other figures in the poem, and 
possibly beset by an uncomfortable feeling, too, like Mr. Murry’s, 
that with him the poet himself ‘‘was unconsciously identified,” 
they both have seen no better way of escape from their dilemma 
than to give the fallen archangel still another fall and make hin, 
even to the unholy delectation of Heaven,** ridiculous. But that, 
even for some of their followers, has, happily, been a little too 


much. 


26Williams’ English Poems of Milton (1913, 1940), pp. xv, xxi. 
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EPIC ADDRESS AND REFERENCE AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF DECORUM IN PARADISE LOST 


By KESTER SVENDSEN 
University of Oklahoma 


I 


The first object of this paper is to describe Milton’s understand- 
ing of the principle of decorum and to examine his exercise of it 
in the forms of address and reference for the major characters of 
Paradise Lost. The second object is to suggest the bearing these 
epithets have on what may be called the structural decorum of the 
content and strategy of the poem.? By Milton’s time the technique 
of decorum had been discussed and illustrated exhaustively. As a 
primary doctrine of Horace’s Ars Poetica, it became ‘‘a major law 
in Renaissance literary theory and practice.’’> One Elizabethan 
idea of decorum crystallized as the literary sense of what is psycho- 
logically appropriate to a given character.* Nearly every critic of 





1Little has been published in modern times about Milton’s theory of de- 
corum or (except for editorial notes) about the decorum of the epithets in 
Paradise Lost. Ida Langdon, Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (New 
Haven, 1924), pp. 109-115, 232-235, collects and comments upon the relevant 
passages from the prose and poetry. Marjorie Barstow, ‘‘Milton’s Use of the 
Forms of Epic Address,’?’ MLN, xxx1 (1916), 120-121, does not go much be- 
yond pointing out that Adam and Eve address each other with heroic courtesy 
until the fall, after which they are ‘‘plain Adam and Eve to each other and 
80 remain to the end of the story.’’ She mentions the fact but misses the irony 
of the fallen angels’ continuing to use heroic terms after their fall. Editors 
have remarked the exquisite variety in Milton’s epithets as distinguished from 
Homer’s and have frequently noted the decorum of particular epithets; but 
the early Miltonians differed markedly as to the decorum of Paradise Lost. 
See, for example, Hume’s ‘‘ Annotations upon Paradise Lost,’’ as quoted by 
Ants Oras, Milton’s Editors and Commentators from Patrick Hume to Henry 
John Todd (Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 33; Thomas Newton, ed., 
Paradise Lost (5th ed. London, 1761), 1, 205; Joseph Addison, Criticisms on 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (ed. by Edward Arber. Westminster, 1903), pp. 67-68; 
Walter Savage Landor, as quoted by R. C. Browne, ed., The English Poems 
of John Milton (Oxford University Press, 1873), 11, 283; and note 34 below. 

*I use epithet as synonymous with form of address or reference. As an ap- 
pellation for a character, the epithet may be a substantive (Thunderer), a sub- 
stantive with modifier (suttle Fiend), a phrase (this fair defect of Nature), 
ora clause (O Sole in whom my thoughts find all repose). 

_ ‘Marvin T. Herrick, The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criti- 
cam 1531-1555 (Urbana, 1946), p. 55. 
‘The phrase is E. K. Chambers’. See The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 
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the period has something to say of it. Gascoigne, Whetstone, Sidney, 
E. K., and Puttenham treat the subject comprehensively.’ E. K. 
for example, is careful to point out Spenser’s observance of deco. 
rum everywhere ‘‘in personages, in seasons, in matter, and in 
speach.’’® Puttenham devotes an entire chapter of his Arte of Eng. 
lish Poesie to it. He speaks for Milton as well as for the tradition 
in advising the poet to have a ‘‘special regard to all circumstances 
of the person, place, time, cause, and purpose he hath in mind,’” 
After defining decencie as the equivalent of the Latin decorum, he 
writes : 

But by reason of the sundry circumstances that mans affaires are, as it were, 
wrapt in, this decencie comes to be very much alterable and subject to varietie, 
in[so]much as our speach asketh one maner of decencie in respect of the person 
who speakes, another of him to whom it is spoken, another of whom we speake, 
another of what we speake, and in what place and time and to what purpose! 
The closeness of Milton’s theory of decorum to the critical tradi- 
tion of his time is clear. The familiar documents in his attitude 
toward the subject are (1) the passage in Of Education where 
‘‘what Decorum is’’ finds place as ‘‘the grand master-piece to ob- 
serve’’ and as the climax of what one may learn from Aristotle, 
Castlevetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others;* and (2) the passage in 
the preface to Samson Agonistes where the plot is described as such 
‘disposition of the fable as may best stand with verisimilitude and 
decorum.’’ Other instances of Milton’s conception of decorum ap- 
pear in various of the prose works, nearly always as a device in 
argument. In Apology for Smectymnuus he craves pardon of all 
who ‘‘beare any zeale’’ to ‘‘ Decorum in the writing of praise’’ if 


I, 256-257. Vernon Hall, Jr., Renaissance Literary Criticism, a Study of Its 
Social Content (New York, 1945), pp. 57-63, 128-130, 208-214, analyzes the 
Italian, French, and English understanding of decorum as a class concept 
rather than a psychological or structural propriety. He finds that Milton, how 
ever, always used the term in a moral or an aesthetic sense, never in a social 
(pp. 185-186). 

5These are available together in Gregory Smith, ed. Elizabethan Critical 
Essays (Oxford, 1904). 

6Ibid., 1, 128. 

7Ibid., 1, 161. 

8Idem. The best recent discussion of Puttenham is Rosamund Tuve’s ‘‘The 
Criterion of Decorum,’’ Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 
1947), pp. 192-250. Part 7 of this chapter treats ‘‘Decorum ‘according to the 
speaker.’ ’” ; 

9The Works of John Milton (ed. by Frank A. Patterson et al. New York, 
1931-1938), Iv, 286. All references here are to this edition. For the Renaissané 
concept of decorum as a matter of style and structure (‘‘the grand master 
piece to observe’’) as well as of psychological propriety (‘‘what is morall 40 
decent’’ to each character), see Herrick, op. cit., pp. 48-57. 
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he rates his antagonist ‘‘according to his deserts.’’'° In History of 
Britain he refuses to invent speeches or ‘‘to Copie out tedious Ora- 
tions without decorum.’”!! This attitude is reflected in his rebuke 
to Salmasius, who ‘‘was yet so ignorant of everything that is called 
decorum’’ as to put opinions becoming an honest man into the 
mouth of a scoundrel.’* Perhaps Milton recalled this remark later, 
when he assured Alexander More that he was ‘‘not so ignorant of 
decorum, as to place, in a history of you, any thing either sublime 
or tragic.’’!* 

Decorum as a standard of fitness which determines what qualities 
are to be ascribed a particular individual appears also in Milton’s 
quibble at the allusion by Charles I to the Earl of Strafford as 
“the Sun.’’ Milton finds this a flourish ‘‘beneath the decencie of 
a King’’ because the epithet ‘‘the Sun ... in all figurative use, and 
significance, beares allusion to a King, not to a Subject.’"* The 
dramatic propriety of hypocrisy in a villain receives illustration 
elsewhere in Hikonoklastes when Milton discredits Charles by com- 
paring him with Richard III. He concludes: ‘‘the Poets . . . have 
bin in this point so mindfull of Decorum, as to put never more 
pious words into the mouth of any person, then of a Tyrant.’ 
Similar to this view is Milton’s explanation that ‘‘the main con- 
sistence of a true poem’”’ is the ‘‘choys of such persons as they ought 
to introduce, and what is morall and decent to each one.’’!® By way 
of summary, a passage in the First Defence expresses cogently the 
manner in which decorum manifests itself: 


... We must not regard the poet’s words as his own, but consider who it is that 
speaks in the play, and what that person says; for different persons are in- 
troduced, sometimes good, sometimes bad, sometimes wise men, sometimes fools, 
and they speak not always in the poet’s own opinion, but what is most fitting 
to each character.17 


II 
To explore Milton’s exercise of the principle of decorum in the 
epithets for persons in Paradise Lost, one must consider the pro- 
priety of the epithet to the person to whom it is applied, to the 





Works, 11, Pt. 1, 332. 

uIbid., x, 68. 

28econd Defence, ibid., viii, 49-51. 

'8Pro Se Defensio, ibid., 1x, 97. 

4Kikonoklastes, ibid., v, 94. 

18]bid., pp. 83-85. 

Reason of Church Government, ibid., m1, Pt. 1, 239. 

‘“Ibid., vit, 307. Miss Langdon remarks, op. cit., p. 113, that Milton here 
recalled the explicit instructions for characterization set forth by the Italians. 
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user, and to the situation in which it occurs. Thus when Satan js 
attempting his escape from Hell, Death addresses him as Hell. 
doomd.'* The epithet is proper both to Satan, condemned to Hell, 
and to Death, set as guardian. There can scarcely be a more fitting 
occasion for the epithet than when Satan is shortly to leave the 
physical Hell of his sentence, for he is doomed to Hell by his very 
effort to escape it and seduce man. The proleptic irony of the term 
suggests a deeper level of decorum, for Satan himself recognizes 
the ironic feature of his escape on Mount Niphates.’® It is apparent 
further from Milton’s theory and practice that the epithets indicate 
the special relationships in which the characters view one another. 
The Son, for example, speaks of Adam or addresses him in terms 
which reveal four relations: Adam’s own identity: Man, First Man; 
Adam’s relation to the Father: thy youngest Son; Adam’s relation 
to the Son: My Image; and Adam’s relation to posterity: of Men 
innumerable ordain’d First Father.*° Accordingly, the epithets 
count for more than elegantly varied forms of address or identifica 
tion; they are functional to the degree that the epithet-patterns 
constitute a summary of personality, for they are an integration 
of many attitudes toward a character, including his own and the 
poet’s as narrator. They keep constantly before the reader’s mind 
the relationships of the characters to one another and to posterity 
as well as to God. 

Finally, as will be seen from the demonstrations below, the forms 
of address are significant also for the emphasis they throw on the 
ideas of the poem and for their function in anticipating and mark- 
ing stages in the action. It is this larger decorum that Milton refers 
to in Of Education and the preface to Samson: the organic rela- 
tionship of parts. For example, the epithets which Milton as nar- 
rator uses for Eve in the temptation and fall sequentially develop 
her character up to the moment of sin and are accommodated to the 
progress of the dramatic action. Early in Book IX Milton speaks 
of the Virgin Majestie of Eve,?' an expression which epitomizes 

18 T, 697. 

19Another ironical note in the situation develops from the fact that Satan 
had just called Death Hell-born, II, 687. 

201II, 145, 150, 228, 232; VIII, 297; III, 151; VIII, 441, 297-298. 

21Line 270. C. 8. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost (Oxford, 1943), p. 11/, 
points out: ‘‘ Virgin, that is, in majesty; not, at the time to which the words 
refer, in body, and never virginal in the sense of immature.’’ In commenti 
upon ‘‘majestic’? as applied to Eve (VIII, 42ff.), Malcolm Ross, Miltoné 


Royalism (Ithaca, New York, 1943), pp. 118-119, marks the royalist allusion 
in this passage as evidence of the conflict of symbolism and idea in the poe 
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the already moving description of her beauty and innocence. As 
she wins her argument with Adam and he agrees to her working 
apart from him, Milton apostrophizes her as much deceav’d much 
jailing, hapless Eve.?* When she goes out alone to tend her flowers, 
he speaks of her as fairest unsupported Flour* so far from ‘‘her 
best prop,’ Adam. As Satan leads her to the forbidden tree, Mil- 
ton’s epithet is our credulous Mother.** She remembers the edict 
and is, in the poet’s words, Eve yet sinless; the epithet heightens 
the dramatic suspense of the situation. After she has fallen and is 
without Adam’s love, Milton refers to her as sad Eve. When Adam 
forgives her, Milton marks the difference between her previous self- 
assurance and her present attitude by the term much humbl’d Eve.** 
It must be noted that these epithets are only those used by Milton as 
narrator ; those put into the mouths of Satan and Adam would bear 
a part also in a full analysis of the temptation scene. But these do 
indicate a relationship between the epithets and the larger struc- 
tural rhythms of the poem. Each of the following sections is an at- 
tempt to focus similarly the impressions and tensions produced by 
all the epithets for the character under consideration. In the inter- 
est of space, only samples are given from each group. 


III 


The epithets for Eve (nearly a hundred different terms) are used 
by Raphael, Satan, the Son, Adam, Eve herself, and the poet as 
narrator.*° Most of the epithets in this last category fall into three 
groups: those indicating her relation to Adam: Espoused Eve and 
consorted Eve;*? those used during the temptation scene (see 
above) ; and those indicating her relation to posterity: Mother of 
Mankinde and first Matron Eve.** Of the characters in the poem, 


_--- 


22Line 404. The prolepsis has often been noted. 

Lines 432-433. 
_ *4Line 644, Milton frequently invokes the reader’s sense of participation 
in the experience of the story by prefacing an epithet with our. Thus the epi- 
thets for Adam which relate him to posterity are strengthened by the pronoun: 
our Sire, our general Sire, our first Father, our great Progenitor, ete. 

Line 659; X, 159, 863; XI, 181. 

*6The Son refers to her ironically as Adam’s God or guide, X, 145-146, and 
rages her as Mother of human Race, IV, 475, when he is leading her to 

am. 

271V, 710; VII, 50. 

_ 81, 36; XI, 136. Dudley Hutcherson notes that the nature of Eve empha- 
sized in the first reference to her is repeated in the poem and stressed at the 
end of it (our Mother Eve, XII, 624). Professor Hutcherson has kindly allowed 
me to use his paper ‘‘Milton’s Epithets for Eve,’’ read at the 1947 meeting 
of the South-Central Modern Language Association. 
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Raphael in his first epithet supplies another example of the antici- 
patory form; he greets her as Mother of Mankind. Later he calls 
her Adam’s Weaker, a term which appropriately underlines his 
argument for Adam’s greater responsibility, and Adam’s Consort, 
The great emphasis throughout the poem on Eve’s beauty derives 
in part from the cumulative effect of such terms as Raphael’s at the 
end of his discussion, when he refers to her as fair Eve.*® 

Satan’s epithets for Eve are, with one exception,® addressed di- 
rectly to her. These occur during the dream he induced into her 
mind and during the temptation scene later. The epithets of the 
first occasion all operate upon her vanity in a general way: Natures 
desire, happie Creature, fair Angelic Eve.*' But when he is tempt- 
ing her later, Satan plays particularly upon her superiority. The 
flow of compliment in his titles is not equalled elsewhere in the 
poem; and they stress Eve’s fitness to rule. Sovran Mistress, Em- 
press of this fair World, Sovran of Creatures, wniversal Dame, 
Empress, Queen of this Universe** are terms which would have con- 
firmed the triumph of an Eve fresh from her argument with Adam. 
The contrast between these and the epithets used during the dream 
illustrates the adjustment Milton made in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of decorum to changes in situation. The dream-words which 
emphasize her beauty and charm are what Eve expected from 
Adam ; indeed, she rose as at his voice when Satan called her. But 
the temptation-epithets are an integrated part of the temptation it- 
self and are a deception of the subordinate Eve on a different level 
from that in the dream.** 

Adam’s epithets for Eve deepen the reader’s impression of 
Adam’s fascination, his delight, and his disappointment, according 

29V, 388; VI, 909; VII, 529; VIII, 172. 

s0This occurs when Satan is deciding to attempt Eve instead of Adam; le 
refers to her as the Woman, IX, 481. 

31V, 45, 74. Howard Schultz, ‘‘Satan’s Serenade,’’ PQ, xxvii (1948), 11- 
26, describes Satan here as a flattering gallant. 

s21X, 532, 568, 612, 626, 684. 

33But the other flattery is not omitted. See sole Wonder (533), fairest 1 
semblance of thy Maker faire (538), resplendent Eve (568), etc. Newton, oP. 
cit., u, 172, remarked that this first speech of Satan shows ‘‘ what our author 
thought the most probable, the most natural, and the most successful way of 
beginning a temptation upon a woman, namely flattery, extravagant admira- 
tion of her person, and fulsome commendations of her merit and beauty, ant 
by these means engaging her attention and so deluding her to ruin.’’ Milton’ 
early editors devoted many notes to the shades of meaning in the epithets 
recognizing long before Macaulay said it that ‘‘every epithet is a text for 4 
stanza.’ 
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to the changing state of their relationship. Some express his joy in 
possessing her: my espous’d, my ever new delight. Some tell of his 
subjective realization of her as part of his nature: Bone of my Bone, 
Flesh of my Flesh, my other self. Others extol her beauty: Fairest 
this of all thy Gifts; her singularity: Sole Eve; her charm: above 
all living creatures deare.** In his soliloquy just before he speaks 
to the fallen Eve is seen most strikingly the structural as well as 
the psychological decorum in Milton’s use of epithets: 

O fairest of Creation, last and best 

Of all Gods Works, Creature in whom excell’d 

Whatever can to sight or thought be form’d, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet! 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 

Defac’t, deflow’r’d, and now to Death devote? 
As regards the structure of the poem, this passage serves as a sort 
of threnody for Eve, bringing together all the best epithets that 
can be applied to her. As regards Adam’s character it is notable 
first that he, unfallen, addresses her in their customary manner, 
whereas she calls him only Adam; and second that the passage 
prepares for Adam’s fall by showing that he is in the state Raphael 
had warned him against of too great subjection to Eve. She is not 
the ‘‘best’’ of God’s works; Adam is. Nor did she at her creation 
excel anything that can be formed to thought. And finally, the 
epithets have an ironic effect because they are applied to Eve in 
her fallen state. 

After his fall, however, Adam’s epithets become invective and 
accusatory. Now Eve is thou Serpent, a rib crooked by nature, this 
noveltie on Earth.*® As Adam laments that the Son ever created 
her, his epithets, charged with disillusionment, mount in ferocity 


4V, 18, 19; VIII, 495; X, 128; VIII, 493-494; IX, 227, 228. Several of 
these epithets have drawn comment, not always favorable. William V. Moody, 
ed, The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 1899), p. 404, 
thought that the formality of some of these modes of address reveals Milton’s 
lack of humor. Landor, Imaginary Conversations (ed. by Charles Crump. Lon- 
don, 1891), 1v, 214, objected to Adam’s epithets Daughter of God and Man 
and accomplisht Eve. On the other hand, Newton, op. cit., 1, 153, had special 
praise for one in this group: ‘‘In the two forgoing speeches he had made 
Adam address himself to her... in affectionate terms ... but here with great 
judgment he changes ... for the more authoritative O Woman. .. . Indeed, 
throughout this whole conversation, which the poet has in every respect worked 
ip to a faultless perfection, there is the most exact observance of justness and 
propriety of character.’’ 

SIX, 896-901. I am indebted to my colleague, Professor John M. Raines, 
for suggesting to me the special implications of this passage. 
.W!X, 867, 884-885, 891. Crooked rib was apparently a common synonym. See 
Milton and Malleus Maleficarum,’? MLN, ux (1945), 118-119. 
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until he calls her this fair defect of Nature. After the catharsis of 
his soliloquy, Adam changes his tone; now he regards her again 
in her relation to posterity as Mother of Mankind and even Mother 
of all things living. That Eve’s consciousness of guilt remains after 
he has forgiven her appears from her reference to herself as the 
transgressour. Earlier, when she was blaming herself for Adam’s 
fall, she had called herself the onely just object of his [the Deity’s] 
ire, and still earlier she had entreated Adam as thy Suppliant. 
These epithets, taken with Adam’s just quoted and with Milton’s 
much-humbl’d Eve,** focus the attitudes the poet gives the char. 
acters and his own attitude to create the impression of a chastened 
Eve, forgiven but not forgetful of her responsibility. Thus the epi- 
thets for Eve not only reinforce her part in the poem but have a 
share in making it. 


IV 


The epithets of Milton as narrator outnumber those applied to 
Adam by any character in the poem, and they reveal also something 
of Milton’s practice of ringing changes on a central idea. He uses 
most frequently an epithet indicative of Adam’s paternity of the 
human race: our general Sire, our first Father, our great Progem- 
tor. When the situation, such as Eve’s argument in Book IX, calls 
for some emphasis on Adam’s relation to Eve, Milton refers to hin 
as her Husband, her best prop, and domestick Adam. Other features 
of Milton’s view of him appear in such references as innocent frail 
man, first of men, goodliest of men since born his sons, and chief of 
all his [the Deity’s| works.** 

Something has already been noted of the relationships suggested 
by the Son’s epithets for Adam. Those of the other characters con- 
firm or extend the attitudes noted earlier. Uriel makes only one 
reference, Gods latest image, and Michael two, one of which, great 
Progenitor,** occurs when he tells Adam of the reverence in which 
future generations will hold him. The Father refers to him before 

37X, 891-892; XI, 159-160, 164; X, 936, 917; XI, 181. 

asIV, 144, 495; V, 545; VIII, 52; IX, 205, 433, 318; IV, 11, 408, 323-324; 
VII, 515-516. Addison, op. cit., pp. 32-33, described goodliest of men since 
born his sons as a slip in syntax; but Newton, op. cit., 1, 283, Moody, op. cit. P. 
404, and Verity, op. cit., p. 463, cite classical precedent. E. M. W. Tillyard, 
The Miltonic Setting (London, 1938, 1947), pp. 125-127, regards the construc: 
tion as compressed but understandable; he considers defense of it by classical 


precedent as unnecessary and pedantic. 
39IV, 567; XI, 346. 
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the fall as man, ingrate, and one man. After the fall he calls him 
man and man fall’n.*° Raphael greets Adam with the title Son of 
Heav’n and Earth, and later points up both features of this descent 
when he calls him dust of the ground and image of God express." 
He refers to Adam also as prime of Men, an allusion to his unique- 
ness; as living Soule, an allusion to his immortality ; as Sire of men, 
an allusion to his paternity of the race; and as her Head, an allu- 
sion to his responsibility for Eve.*? 

Satan’s epithets express his resentment at being replaced by 
Adam in God’s favor and his compensatory attempt to assert his 
superiority. As he soliloquizes after entering the serpent, he refers 
to Adam on the one hand as this new Favorite of Heavn and Son 
of despite, and on the other, as if contemptuous of one made of less 
than empyreal substance, as Creature form’d of Earth and this 
Man of Clay.** His respect for Adam’s strength shows later, when 
he decides to tempt Eve rather than the foe not informidable.** 

Eve’s epithets are rich in that ceremonious formality which Lewis 
has defined as a dominant feature of ritual poetry.*® A notable in- 
stance of this occurs at the time of Raphael’s visit, when Eve ad- 
dresses Adam as earths hallowd mould, of God inspir’d. Except 
for this, the epithets she uses up to Book [X are subjective; he is 
my Guide and Head, my Author and Disposer, O Sole in whom my 
thoughts find all repose.*® In the persuasion scene of Book LX, how- 
ever, the point of view and the tone change; there he is objectively 
described as Ofspring of Ileav’n and Earth and all Earths Lord.** 
After she has sinned, her epithet reasserts the dependence stated 





‘IIT, 90, 130, 131, 173, 204, 295, 97; VII, 155; X, 62. 

1V, 519; VII, 524-525, 527. The image further relates Adam to the great 
chain of being. Sister Mary Irma Corcoran, Milton’s Paradise with Reference 
to the Hexameral Background (Washington, D. C., 1945), p. 44, says that 
Adam ‘‘appeared as a link between two distinct orders only in the salutation 
of Raphael, ‘Son of Heav’n and Earth.’ ’’? She overlooks the divided term in 
VII, 524-527, 

“V, 563; VII, 528; VIII, 218, 575. 

*81X, 175-176, 149, 176. The sense of indignity is reflected also in Satan’s 
thought of Adam as Him Lord pronoune’d, IX, 154. 

“1X, 486. 

0p. cit., p. 115. B. Rajan, Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century 
Keader (London, 1947), p. 130, adds: ‘‘The elaborate, studied courtesy of 
Adam’s and Eve’s addresses to each other helps to stabilize the structure of 
ceremony which is buttressed also by the recurrent hymns.’’ It is by precisely 
this structural function that Milton achieves through the epithets some of that 
larger decorum ‘‘ which is the grand master-piece to observe.’’ 

*6V, 321-322; IV, 442-443, 635; V, 28. 
_ IX, 273. There is some irony for the reader in Eve’s using the term all 
Earths Lord at the very moment she plans to challenge that supremacy. 
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in those earlier; she implores him as my onely strength and stay, 
Adam’s references to himself indicate his own sense of dependence 
on God, his relation to Eve, and (after the fall) his burden to his 
descendants. He calls himself in relation to the Deity thy substi. 
tute, thy Creature, the Glory of that Glory. To Eve he names hin. 
self Husband and best witness of thy Vertue tri’d. And during his 
soliloquy after sin he is to posterity Ancestor impure and your 
Curse.*® 

Although the epithets for Adam are dispersed throughout the 
poem and the total effect is seen only in such collocations as the fore. 
going, his major relationships are repeatedly suggested or con- 
firmed by the separated terms. The epithets underscore in a cum. 
lative emphasis his subordination to his Creator and to the Father, 
his superiority to Eve, his antagonism to Satan, and his responsi- 
bility to posterity. The hierarchy of the forms of being, explicitly 
described elsewhere in Paradise Lost, is implied or expressed in 
these carefully adjusted forms of reference and address.*® And 
though one may not wish to claim poetic decorum for every epithet, 
there can scarcely be any challenge to the evidence of conscious 
artistry in most of them. 


Vv 


Critical disagreement over Satan’s function in the poem has 
finally reduced the problem to its first causes: the apparent diver- 
gences in Satan’s character. What began as a Romantic justifica- 
tion of revolution emerged later as a controversy over Satan’s heroic 
or ridiculous qualities®® and now culminates in a debate over un 
fied characterization. Few modern readers have failed to distinguish 
between heroic Satan, the dread Commander in Hell, and furtive 


48X, 921; VIII, 381, 430; X, 722; IX, 234, 317; X, 735, 822. 

49It is suggested by at least one other epithet. E. M. W. Tillyard, 7 
Elizabethan World Picture (New York, 1944), p. 30, notes that ‘‘ with super! 
cunning Milton calls Raphael ‘the Winged Hierarch’ ’’ just as the angel be 
gins instructing Adam in the chain of being. 

50Charles Williams reopened this question in his introduction to the 194! 
World’s Classics edition of The English Poems of John Milton. Lewis, °P. 
cit., pp. 92-100, expands the suggestion of Satan’s ridiculousness. For the 4 
tacks on this view, see Allan H. Gilbert, ‘‘Critics of Mr. C. S. Lewis on Mil 
ton’s Satan,’’ SAQ, xLvu (1948), 216-225. A. J. Waldock, Paradise Lost an 
Its Critics (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 65-96, devotes a chapter to ‘‘Satan and the 
Technique of Degradation’’ in which he attempts to resolve the problem by 
declaring (p. 87) that Satan’s character ‘‘disintegrates into what is really 
a succession of unrelated moods; and with this disintegration new and inferi® 
techniques begin to enter.’’ 
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Satan, the guileful Tempter in the Garden. The old explanation, 
progressive deterioration in the character of Satan, has been chal- 
lenged most recently by Allan Gilbert’s hypothesis of two Satans, 
the one a holdover from Milton’s plans for a tragedy, the other a 
later epic development. In the portions of Paradise Lost which Gil- 
bert suggests as having been prepared originally for the drama, 
Satan is a cautious, cowardly tempter; in the portions presumably 
written specifically for the epic, Satan is heroic and powerful.” 
In replying to the opinions of Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis, B. 
Rajan argues for a unity in Satan’s character in a fashion which 
indirectly (and independently) militates against Gilbert’s inter- 
pretation. Rajan claims that the divergence in character is not only 
part of the dramatic conflict by which Satan’s nature is realized 
but is also quite consistent with the seventeenth century view of 
him; the different characters ‘‘are in fact meant to be imaginatively 
reconciled in a true understanding of the nature of evil.’’®? 

A point of importance in these controversies has been the em- 
phasis placed by both Lewis and Rajan on the stages of Satan’s 
deterioration and secondarily on the epithets which mark those 
stages. Lewis writes of Satan’s descent ‘‘from hero to general, from 
general to politician, from politician to secret service agent, and 
thence to a thing that peers in at bedroom or bathroom windows, 
and thence to a toad, and finally to a snake.’’** He marks how Sa- 
tan, as he overlooks the privacy of the lovers, is described ‘‘not as 
the fallen Archangel or Hell’s dread Emperour, but simply as ‘the 
Devil’ — the salacious grotesque, the half bogey and half buffoon, 
of popular tradition.’’** Rajan notes that Satan’s dimensions ‘‘are 
reduced so effectively that we hardly notice how, in the process, his 
titles lose their lustre, how the ‘Arch-fiend’ of the first book be- 
comes ‘the Fiend’ or the ‘arch-fellon’ and how for the first time he 
begins to be ‘the Devil.’ ’’** But there is more to Satan’s titles than 
these critics discuss. For one, if the analysis of the epithets is taken 





51The Two Satans,’’ On the Composition of Paradise Lost (Chapel Hill, 
1947), pp. 52-57. 

5820p. cit., p. 97. 

3:0p. cit., p. 97. Lewis overlooks the fact that Milton in his own person 
describes Satan in Book X as emperour (429), great adventurer (440), and 
glorious Chief (537). Yet these titles might have been interpreted to fit Lewis’ 
argument, for they express what the subordinate demons expect to see, and 
hence are ironical in their effect. 

54Loc. cit. 
0p. cit., p. 99. 
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alone, it will tend to confirm Rajan’s view rather than Lewis’s or 
Gilbert’s. 

T'o begin with, Milton as narrator capitalizes upon and signalizes 
nearly every change of scene or situation by changing the epithet 
for Satan. It will be seen that the epithets reveal Milton’s attitude 
toward Satan as a character in an epic poem, and that they epito- 
mize Milton’s understanding of the psychological and philosophical 
as well as the narrative functions of the antagonist. Nearly every 
feature of Satan’s nature emerges in these terms and is supported 
or supplemented by what the other characters in the poem call hin. 
The first emphasis, as displayed by the epithets, falls upon Satan 
as a military leader. As Satan rises from the burning lake to en- 
courage his legions, his transcendence of them is shown in Milton’s 
reference to him as superiour Fiend. They answer to their Generals 
Voyce and are directed by the spear of their great Sultan.®* They 
begin to line up in military formation, and he is then their great 
Commander; and at their great Emperors®’ call some come singly 
to him. As the others are standing at attention, he is their mighty 
Chief, their dread Commander, and the Sovran Power.°* His war- 
like courage is stressed by reference to him later as undaunted 
Fiend; and Raphael describes him to Adam as a daring foe.* 

In Book II much of the focus in the narrator’s epithets falls upon 
Satan’s rulership, and this is in keeping with the situation in Pan- 
demonium. He had already been called great Emperor and Sovran 
Power. Now he is Monarch, mighty Paramount, Hells dread Em- 
perour, and great Chief.*° Elsewhere Michael refers to him as gries- 
lie King, Prince of the Aire,®' and Prince of Darkness. Raphael 
calls him Prince of Hell. Milton’s effect is achieved by repetition 

56], 283, 337, 348. The ‘‘ uplifted Spear’’ suggests the sultan as a military 
rather than a civil leader. And as Rajan, op. cit., p. 95, and Douglas Bush, 
Paradise Lost in Our Time (Ithaca, New York, 1945), p. 72, point out, great 
Sultan would have reminded the seventeenth-century reader of tyranny rather 
than splendor. The epithet is thus another example of the ironic fashion 10 
which Satan is communicated as a powerful but wicked figure. 

571, 358, 378. 

58T, 566, 589, 753. Belial’s Leader (VI, 621), Nisroc’s Deliverer from new 
Lords (451), and Beelzebub’s Leader of these Armies bright (1, 272) are titles 
which support this impression of Satan as a military commander. 

591T, 677; VI, 129. 

60IT, 467, 508, 510, 527. Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on 
English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), p. 139, marks the decorum of one 
of these: ‘To speak of Satan as a ‘mighty Paramount’. . . is both suitable 


and impressive. ’’ 
611V, 142; X, 184. Michael later speaks of him as Prince of Aire, XII, 454. 
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or by synonym, but in each situation the decorum is both illustrated 
and exercised by appropriate titles. For example, Satan’s hostility 
to God and man is manifested in epithets distributed throughout 
the poem and put into the mouths of several characters. By the end 
of Book IV, Milton has called him Antagonist of Heav’n, Adver- 
sary of God and Man, destroyer, and Foe to God and Man. Raphael 
calls him arch-foe ; Michael describes him to Adam as the adversarie 
Serpent and thy Enemie. Adam recognizes him as malicious Foe, 
lurking Enemie, and our grand Foe ;** and several epithets of the 
Son and the Father sustain this emphasis.** 

Other features of Satan’s nature, such as his apostasy and au- 
thorship of evil, are defined by Milton’s Apostate Angel, Author 
of all ill, and first in sin.** Sin’s several references to Satan as Fa- 
ther and Author support the impression. Satan’s hypocrisy, high- 
lighted by the contrast between Uriel’s greeting Faire Angel and 
Milton’s reference to the false dissembler and fraudulent Imposter 
foule, is shown also in Milton’s terms secret foe and artificer of 
fraud. Death at first calls him false fugitive, Gabriel denounces 
him as lyar and sly hypocrite, and Raphael calls him false Arch- 
angel. His functions as a negative spiritual force and as a subtle 
tempter are comparably stressed. Milton’s Spirit maligne and Spirit 
impure are repeated by Abdiel’s spirit accurst and Zephon’s re- 
volted Spirit. Tempter occurs especially in the later books and is 
extended in meaning by combinations like guileful Tempter, warie 
fiend, suttle Fiend, spirited sly Snake, and wilie Adder.®* Such qual- 
ities as pride, envy, and ingratitude are explicit in the epithets of 
Abdiel, Raphael, and Eve.** Satan’s pre-lapsarian rank, often ad- 
verted to in the poem, appears also in Milton’s epithets when Sa- 
tan first considers his surroundings and when he stands like a tower 
before his cohorts. The contrast between what he was and what he 
now is shows with doubled intensity in the terms lost Arch Angel 





62X, 383; IV, 871; II, 509, 629; IV, 749; VI, 259; XII, 312, 390; IX, 
253, 1172; X, 1033. 

8. g., Adversarie, III, 156; mortal foe, 179; envious Foe, VII, 139. 

‘1, 125; II, 381; X, 172. Michael calls him Author of evil also, VI, 262; 
and Raphael twice refers to him as Apostat, V, 852; VI, 100. 

SIT, 727, 810, 864; X, 236, 356; III, 694, 681, 692; IV, 7, 121; II, 700; 
IV, 949, 957; V, 694; III, 553, 630; V, 877; IV, 835; IX, 549, 655, 665, 677; 
X, 552; XI, 382; IX, 567; II, 917, 815; X, 20; IX, 613, 625. G. R. Hamilton, 
Hero or Fool? A Study of Milton’s Satan (London, 1944), p. 10, notes that in 
the titles given Satan emphasis falls with strong partiality on his depravity 
and guile. 

%V, 811; VI, 89, 130; IX, 383. 
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and Arch Angel ruind. A little later in the same situation, the quali- 
fication is significantly dropped: ‘‘ Yet shon / Above them all th’. 
Arch Angel.’’*? These compounds with arch- form a special feature 
of the decorum in the treatment of Satan. Five of the eleven such 
compounds occur in Book I, where the impression of Satan’s 
strength and power are greatest,®* Milton even adding one after 
the manuscript had been prepared for the printer.®® It is also nota- 
ble that from the time Satan leaves Sin and Death until he is done 
with his journey through Chaos, Milton uses only one variety of 
epithet: the Fiend.”” During the epic journey it is the surround. 
ings, not the traveler, that Milton stresses; Satan’s personality is 
subordinated to the background, hence the comparatively colorless 
and unqualified epithet. 

If one returns now to the problem set out at the beginning of 
this section, it will be seen that the close exercise of poetic decorum 
in the epithets and the repetition of key titles for Satan tend to 
unify his characterization. It is hardly possible to believe in a per- 
fectly calculated progressive deterioration; but instead of seeing 
two Satans in the poem, one may, on the basis of the epithets, see 
two sides (among many) of Satan’s nature. The binding effect of 
the repeated epithets assists in the imaginative reconcilement asked 
for by Rajan. The question is too complex to be resolved from the 
evidence of the epithets alone ; but an opinion formed without their 
evidence would seem an over-simplification. 

Vi 

The epithets for the Son and the Father pose a difficult problem 
in dramatic identity, for it is not always clear from context to whom 
some of the epithets apply. Though the relation of this confusion 
to Milton’s doctrinal convictions is outside the scope of a paper 
concerned primarily with the persons of the poem as characters in 
a narrative, it may be argued that some idea of the Son’s equality 
and identity with the Father may have produced the confusion. 
In any event, identification of the Divine Person to whom a par 
ticular epithet refers cannot always be made on the ground of pro- 

671, 243, 593, 599-600. 

68T, 81, 163, 209; IV, 179; V, 694; VI, 259. 

69In the MS of Book I, Arch-fiend, line 163, has been inserted for the Fiend. 
See Helen Darbishire, ed., The Manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book I (Oxford, 


1931), p. 58. 
711, 947; ILI, 430, 440, 449, 524, 588. 
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priety. The Father is the passive, contemplative aspect of Deity 
throughout the poem, and the Son is the active aspect, what Kel- 
ley rightly calls ‘‘the secondary efficient cause.’’"* Yet Milton has 
the Father refer to himself as Maker,”* a term more suitable to the 
Son as creator. In its clearest illustration, the problem is this: in 
Book VII Raphael refers repeatedly to God, a term more customary 
for the Father ; but in the argument to the book Milton says that it 
is the Son who created, and clearly it is he who performs the act 
of creation. In Book VIII, where Adam describes his conversation 
with a Divine Person, the epithets are apparently more proper to 
the Son, but in the argument to the book Milton says that it is God 
who talked with Adam. Indeed, it is in this book that some commen- 
tators have found strong evidence for Milton’s Arianism.”* It is 
possible, however, to establish the identity of the Divine Person in 
Book VIII from the logic of the narrative itself, though the effect 
of the confusion of identity must be sought elsewhere. Just as the 
Son is sent to perform the act of creation, so is he sent to judge 
Adam and Eve.’* Part of Adam’s complaint is that ‘‘This Woman 
whom thou mad’st to be’’ a help has seduced him. In Book VIII 
the Person who created Eve is the Person with whom Adam talked ; 
and now Adam’s identification in Book X of his judge with Eve’s 
creator establishes the Son as the Divine Person in Book VIII.” 
Postponing for the present the question of the effect of this con- 
fusion, and making occasionally arbitrary assignment on the basis 
of the logic of the narrative, one may recognize in Milton’s epithets 
as narrator five major relationships or characteristics of the Son, 





“This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941), p. 94. 

72X, 43. 

@F, E, Hutchinson, Milton and the English Mind (New York, 1948), p. 
171, is the latest to cite VIII, 403ff. to this purpose. Elsewhere (p. 163) he 
says that when Milton ‘‘introduces the word God without further definition, 
he always intends the Father Almighty.’’ But the term is not restricted to the 
Father; it is only the commonest epithet for him in situations where he is 
clearly the referent. Kelley, op. cit., p. 77, and Theodore Banks, ‘‘'The Mean- 
ing of ‘Gods’ in Paradise Lost,’? MLN, tiv (1939), pp. 450-454, point out 
that God is often applied to angels. 

$ee X, 55-62. 

Martin A. Larson, The Modernity of Milton (Chicago, 1927), p. 126, makes 
the identification without hesitation. He says of the conversation in Book VIII: 
‘The speaker must be the Word, the Son, he who brought the world into exist- 
ence.’? As will be noted in section VII below, however, many of the epithets 
for the Father do not distinguish him from the Son but indeed transfer to him 
characteristics apparently more suitable to the Son. One effect of this trans- 
ference is a common identity which strengthens the significance of such epi- 
thets for the Son as the radiant Image of his [the Father’s] Glory, III, 63. 
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and these varied to suit the stages of the story. In connection with 
the expulsion of the rebels from Heaven, Milton refers to the Son 
as Almighty Power and so great a foe.”* During the first dialogue 
in Heaven, Milton speaks of him as Son of God and his onely Son. 
The Son as creator appears in such terms as Almighty Maker, 
glorious Maker, and sovran Planter. Before, during, and after the 
sentencing of Adam and Eve, the epithets accommodate the changes 
in situation and specify the Son as intercessor and savior of men. 
It is the mild Judge and Intercessor who bids Adam and Eve come 
out of hiding. During the questioning he is the gracious Judge 
because he does not revile Adam. Upon the prophecy about the seed 
of Eve, he is the Oracle; and as he concludes the judgment his 
prophecy is affirmed by the epithet both Judge and Saviour. As great 
Intercessor and glad Son he is welcomed back to Heaven. The fifth of 
these relationships is that of the Son as man and savior of men: 
one greater Man, Father of his Familie, destin’d restorer of Man. 
kind, and our second Adam.” 

Satan’s epithets show three attitudes, the Son as king of Heaven 
and son of the Father, as conqueror, and as creator. In fomenting 
revolt in Heaven, Satan refers to the Son satirically as great Mes. 
siah and King annointed, and later his Image, his Son, and anointed 
King.” In Books I and II, Satan calls him Potent Victor, angry 
Victor, Conquerour, and Thunderer.”® In his deception of Uriel, 
Satan refers properly to the great Creator and universal Maker.” 

The epithets used by the Angelic Chorus and by Abdiel, Michael, 
and Raphael confirm these and reveal still other features of the 
Son’s character and function. The Chorus sings to him three times, 
and the decorum of the epithets is strongly marked in each situa- 
tion. First in time is the victory over Satan, when the Son is Vic 
torious King and worthiest to reign. Next, after the creation of 
the world, he is great Creator and Jehovah.*! And when the Son 





76], 44; II, 722. These exhibit the deliberate identification suggested above. 
Henry Stebbing, ed., The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 
1847), p. 39, thought it necessary to state of so great a foe: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
here meant.’’ For a different opinion, see notes 79 and 124 below. 

77111, 138, 224, 64, 79; II, 915; IV, 292, 685, 691; X, 96, 118, 182, 209; 
XI, 19-20; I, 4; X, 217, 646; XI, 383. 

78V, 691, 777, 785, 855, 870. , 

79 I, 95, 169, 323; II, 28. Gilbert would assign these and other epithets ™ 
the first two books to the Father. See note 124 below. 

s0lII, 673, 676. Uriel’s only epithet for the Son is similarly proper: gté! 
Work-Maister, 696. 
81VI, 886, 888; VII, 567, 602. Newton, op. cit., 11, 61, pointed to the last 
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offers himself as redeemer, he is Saviour of Men.** Abdiel uses sev- 
en different epithets in his replies to Satan’s arguments, each sug- 
gesting sovereignty and godhood.** Michael’s epithets emphasize 
the Son’s relationship to Eve as her seed, his capacity as savior, 
and his kingship.** Most of Raphael’s epithets describe the Son in 
his relation to the Father: Anointed Son,®* Assessor of his Throne, 
filial Godhead,** his powerful Word. A few refer to him as creator 
and savior. Others bear on the Son’s victory in Heaven or on his 
kingship.** 

Adam and Eve speak of the Son variously as the creator, the 
redeemer, the lord of creation, and their judge. Such epithets of 
Adam as the Power that made us, high Creator, author of this 
Universe, and creator bounteous and benigne*® illustrate the first 
of these types of reference. The second appears after Michael’s in- 
struction: our great expectation, our deliverer, my Redeemer.®° 
Heavenly vision, Universal Lord, Supream of things suggest the 
third.** Both Adam and Eve refer to the Son as their judge and 
as the promised seed of woman.*? These, together with Adam’s Son 
of God most High,®* express or imply most of the Son’s relation- 
ships in the poem. 

The Father’s epithets for the Son in the main particularize their 
relation to each other. Some pertain to the Son as ruler: universal 
King, Head Supreme, King Messiah. Some define the Son’s rela- 
tion to man: Head of all mankind, Adams Son, Mans Friend, both 





of these as evidence of Milton’s orthodoxy: ‘‘In this hymn the Angels intimate 
the unity of the Son with the Father, singing to both as one God, Jehovah.’’ 

s2q1I, 412. 

88V, 815, 818, 832, 835, 842, 847, 883. 

“XII, 148, 233, 327, 543, 600, 149, 393, 544, 445, 329-330, 358-359. 

8sVI, 676. The commonest variation of this term is Son, V, 597, 773, 744, 
ete. See also V, 662, 718; VI, 799. 

‘6VI, 679. Newton, op. cit., 1, 471, traced this to patristic writings. Browne, 
op. cit., 1, 371, and Verity, op. cit., p. 524, define assessor as ‘‘one who sits by.’’ 
Elizabeth Holmes, ‘‘Some Notes on Milton’s Use of Words,’’ Essays and 
Studies of the English Association, x (1924), p. 102, says that Milton uses the 
original sense of assidere; she adds to Verity’s interpretation the suggestion 
that since the idea of judge is present, perhaps Milton means something like 
‘assistant but inferior judge.’’ 

STVI, 722; VII, 175. Verity, op. cit., p. 536, finds that the ‘‘abstract ex- 
pression for x concrete sense seems especially appropriate when divine persons 
are spoken of.’’ Contrast the opposite opinion of James in note 103 below. 

*SVIT, 208, 116, 217, 551; V, 734, 664, 769. 

“IV, 412-413; VIII, 12-13, 360, 492. 

“XII, 378, 479, 573. 

“VITI, 356, 376, 414. 

“X, 126; XI, 167; XII, 379, 623. 
“XIT, 381-382. 
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Ransom and Redeemer voluntarie. But most are subjective. He is 
onely begotten Son, Son of my bosom, my word, my wisdom, and 
effectual might, my sole complacence,** and so on. The Son’s pro. 
cession from the Father, his dependence upon the Father, his 
uniqueness, these are all expressed in the epithets, as well as the 
two natures, human and divine, that are in him.® The Son refers 
to himself only as a dependent of or functionary for the Father: 
thy Son, Image of thee in all things, thy Son belov’d, and thy 
Priest.*° 


VII 


Milton has been both complimented and censured for the intro- 
duction of the Father as an actor in the poem.®’? One reputable 
critic finds the Father a finer imaginative creation than Satan and 
possessed of a more progressive character ;** another perceives him 
as a grotesque creation of a primitive culture.®® Pope called hima 
school divine; Taine saw him as a business-like politician ;'® Ra- 
leigh found him a whimsical tyrant.’*' Lewis argues that the weak- 
ness of the characterization is caused by the anthropomorphic de- 
tails by which Milton tried to make Heaven too like Olympus.” 
Some confirmation of this opinion may at first appear from the 
many abstractions among the hundred-odd different epithets for 
the Father; one critic believes the very numerousness of the epi- 
thets to be Milton’s confession of failure to create a dramatic fig- 


941IT, 317, 319; VI, 42; III, 286; X, 60, 61; III, 80, 169, 170, 276. 

95Son both of God and Man, III, 316. 

96VI, 725; VI, 736; X, 70; XI, 25. 

97Macaulay, Essays on Milton and Addison (ed. by C. A. Smith. Richmoné, 
1901), p. 64, contended that of all the poets who have introduced into their 
works the agency of the supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best. Stat 
ley B. James, ‘‘Milton’s Satan,’’ Catholic World, cxxvi (1927), p. 64, calls 
Milton’s attempt to portray the Father ‘‘a crucial mistake.’’ 

88William Haller, ‘‘Order and Progress in Paradise Lost,’’ PMLA, Xxx 
(1920), p. 224. 

990, A. Moore, ‘‘The Conclusion of Paradise Lost,’? PMLA, xxxvi (1921), 
p. 15. 

100Repeated by John A. Himes, A Study of Milton’s Paradise Lost (Phila 
delphia, 1878), p. 71. 

1010p. cit., p. 130. 

1020p. cit., pp. 126-127. Ross, op. cit., pp. 75-76, offers the further suggestio® 
that Milton’s God is all too clearly expressed as Caesar, and that the dom 
inating symbolism of Heaven is not light but power. Mark van Doren, Tl 
Noble Voice (New York, 1946), p. 133, remarks: ‘‘Milton’s God, when he ® 
not like Zeus, is something like Charlemagne — a medieval emperor.’’ Neither 
critic deals specifically with the epithets as contributing to the royalist sy® 
bolism, but the dozens of king-images and power-images in the epithets for 
the Son and the Father would tend to confirm their conclusions. 
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ure.°? Terms like Providence and Justice’ are certainly undra- 
matic; but whether they are unsuitable or undecorous in such a 
poem as Paradise Lost is not so certain. These abstractions and the 
confusion of identity with the Son produce an effect of unknowa- 
bleness and indistinection perfectly suited to the function of the 
character of the Father and to Raphael’s warning about prying 
into God’s secrets. It is hardly too much to suggest that Milton 
applied his own criterion of ‘‘what is morall and decent’’ to each 
character in the epic, if there were no better guide to the reader’s 
opinion. 

One remarkable characteristic of the epithets for the Father is 
the changes that are rung on every substantive, especially those 
used by Raphael. Milton as narrator employs most often epithets 
referent to the Deity’s supremacy in the universe and to his father- 
hood: supernal Power, the Highest, supreme King, th’ Almighty, 
Eternal Father, great Father. Occasionally he combines these char- 
acteristics into a single epithet: Almighty Father, most High Eter- 
nal Father. Other references suggest special qualities: living 
strength, Iaght, unclouded Deitie. Some are deliberate attributions 
to the Father of functions apparently more proper to the Son: 
Creator, the great Creator, Maker 

The epithets used by the chief devils in the infernal council are 
in decorum with their natures and their arguments. Moloch, ad- 
mitting defeat but eager to renew the conflict, puts his emphasis 
on something other than moral superiority when he calls the Father 
Torturer, higher Foe, and stronger. Belial, anxious to preserve a 
life of ease and safety, stresses in his epithets the victory and the 
supremacy : th’Almighty Victor, Conquerour, Supream Foe. Mam- 
mon wishes to establish a state in hell; four of his epithets bear 
pointedly upon the Father’s rulership: King of Heav’n, Heavens 
Lord Supreme, Envied Sovran, Heav’ns all-ruling Sire.'** Beelze- 
bub’s epithets, like his arguments, repeat the sense of those before 
and add something of his own; the Father is Heav’ns perpetual 
King,°? Sole King, Conquerour, Heav’ns High Arbitrator.’ 


103James, op. cit., p. 63: ‘‘ Epithet is piled on epithet in the vain endeavor 
to capture the features of the Divine Sovereignty.’’ 

1047, 25, 70. 

1057, 241, 667, 735; III, 344; VI, 119; X, 613; XI, 83; V, 246; III, 271, 
57; VII, 11; X, 31-32; I, 433; III, 3; X, 65; I, 31; X, 649; III, 167; V, 148. 

106]T, 64, 72, 83, 144, 208, 210, 229, 236, 245, 264. 

1077, 131. Another note from Newton, op. cit., 1, 19, reveals how keenly aware 
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Satan’s epithets refer mainly to an enemy or to the king of 
Heaven: our grand foe, wakeful Foe, Monarch in Heav’n, Lord 
high up in Heav’n, Heav’ns Lord.'°® He concedes in his epithet on 
Mount Niphates that the Father is supreme in the universe, but 
not often does he make this admission.’ Just before the tempta- 
tion of Eve, the epithet He Almightie styl’d sounds as if Satan 
were trying to reassure himself; during the temptation he tries to 
cheapen the edict of the Father by referring to him as Threatner. 
And as he announces his success to the infernal legions, he speaks 
of the Tyrant out of whose dungeon the fall of man has freed 
them."” 

Except for Raphael’s, the epithets of the angelic powers con- 
tribute little to dramatic characterization. Gabriel calls him anger 
infinite, Abdiel speaks of th’incensed Father and God ever blesst, 
and Michael refers to the living God and the holy One.''* From 
the Angelic Chorus, one rolling sequence is notable: Omnipotent / 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, / Eternal King."** But Raphael, 
in particularized expressions like th’Eternal eye and Sovran 
voice,'* as well as in the many combinations with Father and King, 
helps to create a figure of everlasting power and parenthood. The 
father-image appears in groupings like Father infinite, Almightie 
Father, and Omnipotent Eternal Father ;'* the king-image in such 
modifications as all bounteous King, Eternal King Omnipotent, 
Sovran King."® The Son refers most frequently to Father, though 
he ealls him also Judge of all things made, supream of heav’nly 


the older editors were of the decorum in Milton’s epithets: ‘‘The reader should 
remark here the propriety of the word perpetual. Beelzebub doth not say eternal 
king, for then he could not have boasted of indangering his kingdom; but he 
endeavors to detract as much as he can from God’s everlasting dominion and 
ealls him only perpetual king, king from time immemorial, or without interrup- 
tion.’’ 

108], 325, 338, 359. 

109T, 122; II, 463; I, 638; IV, 943; VI, 425. 

110Th’Omnipotent, IV, 86. Almightie Throne, V, 868, is ironical; compare 
him nam’d Almightie, VI, 294. 

1111X, 687; X, 466. 

1121V, 916; V, 847; VI, 184; XII, 118, 248. 

118] J, 372-374. George C. Taylor, Milton’s Use of DuBartas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), p. 71, shows that III, 373 is the only example in Paradise Lost 
of a whole line lifted directly from Sylvester’s translation. 

114V, 711; VI, 56. Todd, op. cit., II, 162, quoted Pearce as to the propriety 
of Eternal eye. Landor, op. cit., 1v, 220-221, ridicules Bentley’s objection to It. 
115V, 596; VI, 671; VII, 136-137; see also V, 663; VI, 95, 96, 720. 
116V, 640; VI, 227; VIII, 239; see also VII, 122, 208; VIIT, 106. 
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Thrones, and All in All.""* The Father calls himself incensed Deittie, 
Father, Almightie, and Maker.™*® 

The epithets used by Adam and Eve raise again the question of 
the Father addressed in a style more suitable to the Son. Adam 
speaks of one Celestial Father, God Omnipotent, and th’offended 
Deitie; but he also refers to our Nourisher, our maker, and Cre- 
ator.’® After she has eaten the fruit, Eve speaks of God as our 
great Forbidder; but previously, after her nightmare, she and 
Adam in their hymn of praise to the Father call him our great 
Maker and the Worlds great Author.'*® To these may be added Sa- 
tan’s Creator, Michael’s Maker, and Raphael’s the great Archi- 
tect..** The fact that the Father referred to himself as Maker com- 
pletes the sense of deliberate identification with the Son which 
many seventeenth century readers would have accepted as theo- 
logically sound and which, as far as their functions and relation- 
ships in Paradise Lost are concerned, is dramatically valid. The 
decorum of these epithets lies in the mystery which Deity is to 
Adam as it is to the good and bad angels; the ambiguity here is 
one with the ambiguous choice Raphael gives Adam concerning 
celestial motions. The Father and the Son retain enough separate 
identity to make the blended characterizations not a blemish but 
in one sense a particular merit.'*? 


VIII 


The preceding sections show that the terms of address and ref- 
erence for the major characters in Paradise Lost constitute a sig- 
nificant feature of Milton’s art. The comments of Newton, Todd, 
and Verity upon various epithets and the use made of the epithets 
in the theories of Lewis, Rajan, and Gilbert indicate that this fact 
has been recognized in special applications. When studied for them- 
selves, however, the epithets illustrate repeatedly Milton’s under- 
standing of the doctrine of decorum as both ‘‘what is morall and 


NITTT, 144, 155, 227, 262; VI, 732, 815; XI, 22 (see also V, 735; X, 68); 
III, 154-155; VI, 733, 732; see also III, 273; VI, 724. 

usTIT, 187; VI, 710; X, 43. 

19V, 403; IX, 927; XI, 149; V, 398, 551; VII, 91. 

1201X, 815; V, 184, 188. 

121X, 486; XI, 611; VIII, 72. Grant McColley, Paradise Lost (Chicago, 
1940), p. 50, notes that the conception of the Son as an architect was a com- 
mon seventeenth-century view. 
_12Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 163, overlooks this feature in his remark that the 
difficulty in dramatizing the Persons of the Trinity ‘‘makes any representation 
of the Unity in Trinity impossible. ’’ 
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decent’’ to each character and ‘‘the grand master-piece to observe” 
in the writing of poetry. Psychological propriety is only one fune. 
tion of the epithets, which form patterns of characterization in. 
portant to the meaning of the poem and which create structural 
support for its larger issues. A comparison of the epithets for Sa. 
tan and those for the Son and the Father reveals, for example, a 
duplication which strongly emphasizes the oft-noted parallel fea. 
tures of Hell and Heaven.'** The epithetic decorum is also part of 
the concept of order in the universe of the poem. The hundreds of 
different epithets pointedly adapted to the characters and situa. 
tions have an unmistakably cumulative effect upon the poetic fa 
bric; they breed a sense of plan, of organic relationship, of contin- 
uing adjustment. 

A further result of this examination of the epithets should be 
an increased awareness of Milton’s deliberate artistry. The variety 
of terms for each person, the shaping of the epithets to accommo- 
date changes in situation or character, the imaginal and ideational 
unity achieved through the epithets — these are all evidence of an 
attention to detail almost incredible but not beyond the poet whose 
errata page showed him sensitive to the difference of a single vowel. 
The whole general function of these epithets in the effect of the 
poem is that of a series of snapshot images not ornamental but in- 
tegral. In addition to their dramatic and structural features and 
to their pertinence as conscious artistry, the epithets epitomize or 
emphasize many of the cardinal ideas and questions raised by the 
poem.'** The fatherhood of God, the responsibility of Adam, the 
very justification of God’s ways to man emerge, one way or another, 
in the forms of address and reference in Paradise Lost. 


123The two councils, the law of merit, the two offers, the counterposed & 
ploits of Satan and the Son, ete. Of the epithets, compare Sovran Power (1, 
753) for Satan with Sovran King (VIII, 239), Deliverer from new Lords (Vl 
451) with Deliverer (XII, 479), Enemy (V, 239) with great Enemy (II, 137). 
There are many others. 

124A recent example of this is Gilbert’s theory of the composition of the 
poem. He shows, On the Composition of Paradise Lost, pp. 118-120, that ™ 
[, 40-49, it is the Almighty Power, the most High, th’Omnipotent who is salt 
to hurl Satan out of Heaven, whereas in Bock VI it is clearly the Son who 
does this; and that the speakers in Book II do not mention the Son as thew 
adversary but Heav’ns all-ruling Sire. He takes these to be evidence that Mil 
ton did not quite conceal the distinctive features of the older material whit 
he adapted from its dramatic form into the epic. Without questioning Gilbert’ 
major propositions as to saltatory composition, one may remark again that the 
epithets show not an accidental but a deliberate identification of the Son ant 
the Father, a fact which should help explain some of the apparent inconsiste? 
cies in reference. 
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DID MILTON READ ROBERT CROFTS’ A PARADICE 
WITHIN US OR THE HAPPIE MIND? 


By GerorGE C. TAYLOR 
University of North Carolina 


Arthur Lovejoy in his article ‘‘Milton and The Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall’! refers to Milton among many others who used 
and developed this Paradox. In Paradise Lost, after Adam has 
fallen, Michael is sent by God to inform Adam of the necessity of 
his departure from Paradise, but is told that in so doing he must 
not completely overwhelm him with the bad news. He must leave 
open to Adam the door of hope. In Books XI and XII, Michael, 
a far more austere instructor than Raphael ‘‘the affable arch- 
angel,’ his tutor and preceptor before the Fall, leads Adam by a 
series of steps to the conclusion that life outside of Paradise in 
Eden will be endurable and that those of his descendants who fol- 
low the doctrines of Jesus will in fact be entitled to a life even 
preferable to the life of Adam in the age of innocence. 

So convincing is Michael that Adam finally exclaims that he is 
almost tempted to believe that it is lucky for mankind that he 
sinned.” This article is primarily concerned with the last remark- 
able words of Michael as he concludes his argument and with the 
intellectual processes by which he reaches his paradoxical conclu- 
sion. In his final statement Michael uses one of the most striking 
expressions in Paradise Lost: 

‘¢. .. then wilt thou not be loath 


To leave this Paradise but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee happier far.’’8 


It is open to anyone to believe that this expression may mean 
little or may mean much in connection with the title of Crofts’ 
book, A Paradice Within Us.* Milton may or may not have read 





1ELH, iv (1939), 161ff., 330. 

*Book XII, ll. 473-478. 

‘Book XII, ll. 585-587. 

_ ‘Printed by B. Alfop and T. Fawcett, 1640. There is considerable confu- 
sion as to the exact title of this book. The Short Title Catalogue lists it as 
only in the British Museum. That copy is called, Paradice Within Us or The 
Happie Mind. The copy referred to by Miss Helen White in English Devo- 
tonal Literature (pp. 155, 228) is called by her The Happie Mind, without 
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the book written by the man some put forward as the writer of th: 


most extensive imitation of Sylvester’s Du Bartas in the seyey. 
teenth century. 

But it is curiously interesting to note that the chain of reason. 
ing by which Michael enables Adam to accept his paradoxical eon. 
clusion is largely the same as that by which Crofts leads us x 
readers to accept his conclusion and attain a ‘‘Paradise Withir 
Us.’’ At the very end of every one of the ten divisions of his boo 
Crofts uses this expression after leading us up to it in ten differ. 
ent ways. It is the final phrase of Michael as he leads Adam logi 
cally away from his natural despair to his happy hope of the fu 
ture. 

Two passages in Michael’s discourse are of peculiar significanw 
in relation to Crofts’ work as he leads Adam to his ‘‘ Paradise with. 
in you, happier far.’’ 


I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. 
But is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To Death, and mix with our connatural dust? 
There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return: 
So may’st thou live, till like ripe Fruit thou drop 
Into thy Mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluckt, for death mature:5. . . 


Henceforth I fly not Death, nor would prolong 
Life much... 


name of author (initialed R.C.). I took a chance on the Harvard Library 
having a copy. It did. I have a photostat of it. Its title-page is The Happ 
Mind, initialed R.C. below title, 1640. Following the table of contents the 
title is changed, on page 1, to Paradice Within Us or The Iappie Mind. Tie 
Folger Shakespeare Library copy has the name Robert Crofts on the vers 
Evidently the copy used by Miss White has not, as she refers to the book # 
by an unknown author. I have been unable to find much about Robert Crofts. 
He is mentioned in Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part 11, pp. 276 and 447 (Pub 
lications of the Chetham Society, Vol. Lv), first in connection with Infany 
of the World ... ‘‘printed for Robert Crofts and are to be sold at his shop, 
1658,’’ and in connection with Richard Brathwaite’s A Comment Upon th 
Two Tales ... ‘‘to be sold by Robert Crofts, 1665.’’ Crofts is mentioné 
again in Collectanea, Part III (Volume Lxx1 of the Publications of the Cheth: 
am Society), pp. 231-236, as one among the most likely three guesses of tit 
R.C. on the title-page of the long manuscript poem described at length and 
entitled, The Most Ancient Historie of God and Man and said (p. 236) 
have Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas as the ‘‘immediate proto 
type.’’ This manuscript Folio, 188 pp., was purchased by the University © 
North Carolina and is still unedited and unpublished. 

5Book XI, ll. 526-537. 
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DID MILTON READ A PARADICE WITHIN US? 


and patiently attend 
My dissolution.¢ 
* . * 

To whom thus also th’ Angel last repli’d: 
This having learnt, thou hast attain’d the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the Stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all th’ ethereal Powers, 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in Heav’n, Air, Earth, or Sea, 
And all the riches of this World enjoy ’dst, 
And all the rule, one Empire; only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Virtue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A paradise within thee, happier far.7 


If one examines minutely the steps by which Adam is reconciled 
to his existence in the harsh world outside Paradise, he will find 
that they are similar to those by which Crofts leads his readers to 
the same conclusion couched in the same phrase. Michael’s first 
advice concerns the body, prescribes the ‘‘rule of not too much.”’ 
Crofts’ book leads us in every division to his Paradise by two means, 
the one by diet, the rule of not too much, in eating and drinking. 
Qn this side his book belongs to that vast body of Elizabethan 
health books.* The spiritual advice in each division places his book 
in that other vast body of literature known as the consolation or 
comfort books,® many of which derive from Boethius or from Plu- 
tarch’s Quiet of Mind, such as Lipsius or Cardan’s Comfort. The 
health books and the consolation books come together in Crofts. It 
should be noticed that Adam’s reply to Michael’s health book pas- 
sage is interesting as to two words in it in connection with an extra- 
ordinarily similar use of those two words in a passage in Crofts 
dealing with the same idea. 


Henceforth I fly not Death, nor would prolong 
Tife much... 
and patiently attend 
My dissolution.1° 


Crofts’ words are: 


For by such a due convenient order and diet, many diseases and infirmities 
may be prevented . . . meat and drink becomes most pleasant to us, also well 


— 
*Book XI, ll. 547-551. 
"Book XII, ll. 574-585. 
See M. T. Kurz, Health Books of Renaissance England, unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1944. 
See A. D. Bz Langston, Tudor Books of Consolation, unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1940. 
Book XT, Il. 547-551. 
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digested and good blood humours and spirits engendered. Life itself is thereby 
prolonged. And by reason thereof usually ensues a quiet and happy dissoly 
tion.11 

Michael’s last words to Adam he ealls ‘‘the sum of wisdom”: 
‘‘hope no higher though all the stars thou knewest by name’’— 
very different indeed from what Raphael at the conclusion of his 
instructions called ‘‘the Prime Wisdom,’’ given to one who haj 
not yet been condemned to hard labor in this sweaty world of ours 
The last passage quoted from Michael (2?.L. XII, 576-587) con. 
cerns not the bodily means of acquiring the Paradise Within |; 
but the spiritual, which connects itself very definitely not with the 
health book tradition but with the consolation book tradition which 
always in Crofts, in each of his ten divisions, comes as the last of 
the two methods by which we attain the happy isles, the islands of 
the blest within. The spiritual means enumerated by Michael are, 
Faith, Virtue, Patience, Temperance, Love, Fortitude. All of thes 
are the means repeatedly elaborated by Crofts as the means to at- 
taining the Paradise Within Us. Of these, Virtue, in Crofts, is the 
most often mentioned. The book begins with it, ends with it.’ As 
an excellent illustration of the many passages in which Crofts re- 
sembles Michael in citing the spiritual means by which man attains 
the Paradise Within Us, one may close with the following: 

let us possesse our minds 
with livelinesse, quicknesse, perspicacity, and 
gallantness of spirit, with moderation, Temperance, 
Humility, Meekenesse, Tranquility, Mildnesse, with 
Contentation, Fortitude, Cherefulnesse, with 
Humanity, Affability, Love, kindnesse, and with 
all Joy and Happinesse. 

Me thinkes if we could truely consider, and 
think of the many and divers sorts of delightfull 
felicities both earthly and heavenly which we may 
enjoy, it were enough to make our minds immediately 
leape out of all ill passions and perturbations, 
into most sweet Peace, Joy, Mirth, livelinesse, and 
pleasure; So as to enjoy even a Paradice of delights 
and happinesse within us. 

If one will now read again the last words of Michael with this 
last passage fresh in mind, he may feel that perhaps Milton may 
have been somehow affected both by Crofts title and by his advice 
as to how to reach happiness here on earth through proper develop: 
ment and eare of both the body and the mind. 

Pp, 40, 41. 


12For the spiritual means to Paradise in Crofts see p. 100ff., 121f., 161f, 
177ff., and countless other instances. 
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NOTES ON MILTON’S VIEWS ON THE CREATION: 
THE INITIAL PHASES 


By A. 8S. P. WoopHousE 


University College, University of Toronto 


Nothing is more obvious in modern Miltonic studies than the 
emergence of two schools, one of which is so much impressed by 
Milton’s heresies as to lose sight of his fundamental Christianity, 
while the other, in not unnatural reaction, insists on the tradi- 
tional character of the poet’s religion and, where it cannot deny 
the heresies, brushes them aside as peripheral. Thus half truths and 
partial views abound, to the obscuring of what and how Milton really 
thought on a number of issues which, so far from being peripheral, 
were of the first importance to him. 

The purpose of these ‘‘Notes,’’ set down rather significantly 
than curiously, is to explore, with the aid of analogues and other 
collateral references, some part of his thinking on one such issue, 
namely, the character of a tenable Christian cosmology. Treated 
as a whole, the subject would be far too large for the space at our 
disposal. Of necessity, then, these ‘‘ Notes’’ can deal only with the 
initial phases. They attempt (1) to illustrate Milton’s relation to 
orthodox Christian doctrine, (2) to examine his break with it on 
the question of creation ex nihilo, and (3) to draw out some of the 
more important implications of this break.' The ‘‘Notes’’ require 
to be completed by a similar consideration of the creative act itself, 
viewed by Milton as the reduction of matter to order and the im- 
position upon it of forms.” Pending this completion, our conclu- 
sions are bound to be tentative, and can hardly escape appearing 
inconclusive. The method adopted in these ‘‘ Notes’’ does not permit 
of our running ahead of the evidence presented; but this much 
may perhaps be said. The insistent demand of Milton’s religion 
was for the derivation of everything from God, and this was satis- 


————— 
_ 1L have reduced to a minimum the references to previous investigators. It 
18 to be understood that I am familiar with, and have profited by reading the 
well-known work of Baldwin, Curry, Fletcher, Grierson, Greenlaw, Hanford, 
Hughes, Kelley, McColley, Saurat, Sewell, Williams, Williamson, though this 
18 the only reference to most of them by name. 

*The materials for this second study have been collected and arranged, and 
the inferences worked out. 
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fied by his essentially theistic form of monism. (Milton’s monism 
is the principal subject of these ‘‘Notes.’’) The insistent demand 
of his mature ethics was for a view of man and his life which gave 
no foothold for mere asceticism, yet preserved a clearly marked and 
inviolable hierarchy of values. Such a view of man likewise de. 
manded a monistic base, but not less imperatively required that on 
this base should be erected a scheme of values. (The relation of this 
scheme of values to Milton’s conception of the creative act is part 
of the subject not reached in these ‘‘Notes.’’) Finally, the whole 
thing must conform to the pronouncements of scripture and sub- 
mit to reason, that is, to the canons of logic. 


1. MILTON’S DEPENDENCE ON ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
ILLUSTRATED 


For Milton God’s creation of the world was ‘‘an article of 
faith’’;' that is to say, the mode could be known only by revela- 
tion, though the fact was abundantly clear in nature and to reason. 
For ‘‘everything in the world, by the beauty of its order, and the 
evidence of a determinate and beneficial purpose which pervades 
it, testifies that some supreme efficient Power must have pre-existed, 
by which the whole was ordained for a specific end.’’* The ortho- 
doxy of this position is sufficiently attested by its agreement with 
Ussher’s.* 

On the question whether creation was a voluntary act or a neces- 
sary, Milton is equally orthodox. Creation was wholly voluntary: 
‘*By his will: Ps. 135.6: Whatsoever Jehovah pleased, that did he 
in heaven and earth.’’* For Milton, however, as for the most ortho- 


1De Doctrina 1.7: Columbia Milton, 15.5. Hereafter this edition is desig 
nated by Col. 

2Ibid. 1.2: Col. 14.27. To call this power nature or fate, he argues, is td 
become involved in absurdity. For nature can mean only ‘‘the essence of 4 
thing, or that general law .. . under which everything acts’’; and to attribute 
the production of all things to nature is really to ‘‘associate chance with na 
ture as a joint divinity,’’ while ‘‘ fate can be nothing but a divine decree emanat 
ing from some almighty power’’ (ibid.). Cf. Par. Lost 7.172-3: ‘‘ Necessity 
and Chance Approach not me, and what I will is Fate.’’ 

3James Ussher, Body of Divinity (1649), pp. 93-94: ‘‘For reason teacheth, 
that there must needs be a first cause of all things ...; that all perfection 
which are in other things by participation, should bee in it essentially, and 
that the same must bee of infinite wisdome, in that all things are made and 
ordered unto so good purposes as they are: none of which things can agré 
to any but to God alone. .. . Is not Creation then an article of faith abovt 
reason? Yes; in regard of the time and manner of it: as likewise in respet 
of a full and saving assent unto it with comfort.’’ 

4De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.15. 
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dox, the matter is complicated by the necessitating power of God’s 
goodness. ‘‘We must observe,’’ writes John Pearson, ‘‘that as God 
is essentially and infinitely good . . . so is he in respect of all ex- 
ternal actions or emanations absolutely free, without the least ne- 
cessity’’ ;> and Milton likewise can only assert that, in creating the 
world, God put forth his goodness, ‘‘which is free To act or not.’”® 
The point is of importance in differentiating Milton from a long 
tradition of cosmological speculation which extends from the Stoies 
to Spinoza, and to which in some measure he responded. For Spin- 
oza none of the acts of God is voluntary: all are necessary, con- 
strained indeed by no external force (for there is nothing external 
to the infinite God), but necessitated by the law of God’s being.’ 
Nothing is contingent: ‘‘everything is conditioned to exist and 
operate by the necessity of the divine nature.’’* There is no such 
thing as free will, whether in God or man: will ‘‘cannot be called 
a free cause, but only a necessary cause.’’”® Accordingly, God could 
not have abstained from the exercise of his productive power; nor 
could things ‘‘have been brought into being by God in any man- 
ner, or any order, different from that which has in fact obtained.’’’® 
It is easy to imagine how repugnant to Milton such determinism 
would be ; and the final proposition he repudiates in so many words, 
though as an inference from Aristotle’s definition of God, and not 
of course from Spinoza’s. By it, says Milton, ‘‘the Deity would 
have no choice of act, but what he did he would do of necessity, 
and could do in no other way, which would be inconsistent with his 
omnipotence and free agency.’”'' But the necessitating force of 
God’s nature —that is, of his infinite goodness — remains some- 
thing of a problem, as the next point in Milton’s view of the crea- 
tion will suggest. 

In dealing with the end, or final cause, of creation, Milton is 
again orthodox, but with his own significant emphasis. Answering 
the question, 7’0 what end were all things created? Ussher writes: 
“For God’s glory. .. . How doth the glory of God appear in them? 
First, his eternall power .. . is seen. . . . Secondly, his infinite wis- 





‘Exposition of the Creed [1st. edn. issued in 1659] (1676), p. 56. 

*Par. Lost 7, 171-2. 

‘Ethics 1, prop. 17 (translated by Elwes, in Spinoza, Chief Works, 1889). 
‘Ibid., prop. 29. 

Ibid., prop. 32. 

0[bid., prop. 33. 

"De Doct. 1.2: Col. 14. 49. 
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dome is made known by them... . Thirdly, his goodnesse unto al] 
his creatures is hereby manifested... .’"'* And Milton declares 
that the end was ‘‘the manifestation of the glory of his power and 
goodness.’’’* In Milton the emphasis falls at least as heavily upon 
God’s diffusive goodness as upon his power and glory. Perhaps 
more heavily, for not only does he return to the idea of this diffu. 
sive goodness in his account of matter in its relation to God," but 
in Paradise Regained he declares that God, by his Word, 
all things produe’d, 

Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to shew forth his goodness and impart 

His good communicable to every soul 

Freely. . . .15 
It is taken as self-evident that ‘‘entity is good,’’’® an assumption 
common to Milton, Plato, St. Augustine, and indeed Western 
thought in general. Existence, according to Plato, is conferred upon 
the creature by God’s overflowing bounty.’* Orthodoxy agrees, but 
stops short of regarding the created whole as existing for its ow 
sake, and on the contrary subordinates the rest of the visible crea- 
tion to man,'*® and the whole to God. And so likewise does Milton, 
whose subordination of the whole to God is reinforced by his view 
of omnipotence as including within itself every kind of cause, effi 
cient, material, formal and (as here) final.’® But Milton was not 
under the temptation to which Calvinism succumbed, of asserting 
God’s free will and power at the expense of his goodness. For hin 
the exercise of that will and power are clearly controlled by the 
divine nature: ‘‘It must be remembered . . . that the power of Goi 
is not exerted in things which imply a contradiction. 2 Tim. 2. 13: 
he cannot deny himself.’’*® Though this principle is not brought 
to bear by Milton directly upon the subject of the creation, it may 
be safely inferred that he would agree with Stillingfleet : 


We assert then so much Goodness in God, as none can be imagin’d greater; 


12Body of Divinity, pp. 94-5. 

13De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.5. The omission of reference to God’s wisdom here 
is not significant in the light of the passage quoted above. 

14Below, section 3. 

153, 122-6. In Milton’s usage soul is a synonym for living being. 

16De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 27. 

17Timacus 29e. 

18On this difference, see A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (1936); 
passim, 
19De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.21; see below, section 2. 
20De Doct. 1,2: Col. 14. 49. 
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we assert that it was the communication of this Divine Goodness which gave 
Being to the World; but withal we acknowledg God to be an Agent infinitely 
wise and free, who dispenseth this Goodness of his as is best pleasing to him- 
self, tho’ ever agreeable to his Nature. As God is infinitely good in himself, 
so whatever he doth is suitable to this Nature of his; but the particular De- 
terminations of God’s Acts of Beneficence belong to the will of God, as he is 
a most free and independent Agent. . . .21 

There is no tenet of orthodox belief to which Milton adheres more 
tenaciously than the voluntary character of the creative act. 

When Milton insists that, according to scripture, God the Father 
ic alone ‘‘the primary and efficient cause of all things’’ and that 
the creative act was performed merely ‘‘by the Word and Spirit, 
that is, by his will,’’** we recognize that this, his first departure 
from orthodoxy, is primarily the result of applying to creation his 
doctrine respecting the Trinity, which cannot be explored in this 
place. It is interesting to observe, however, what suggestion and 
partial support for his view he could get from orthodox theologians. 
Commencing with the unequivocal assertion of the Apostles’ Creed, 
John Pearson invokes ‘‘the paternal priority of the Deity,’’ and 
cites various passages of scripture, including 1 Cor. 8.6, To us 
there is but one God the Father, of whom are all things . . ., and 
oe Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, which ‘‘speaketh 
some kind of priority in action according to that of the Person,”’ 
and in this sense ‘‘the Church did always profess to believe in God 
the Father, Creatour of Heaven and Earth.’’?* 

In favour of a more extreme reading of the ‘‘ paternal priority,’’ 
Milton ignores what was perhaps the commoner view, that creation 
was the act of the Godhead without distribution to Persons.** Yet 
from this view at least one contemporary reached a conclusion 
identical with Milton’s: since, as our divines grant, ‘‘the works of 
creation hold forth but one Agent, who must needs be the Prinei- 
pall (if not the only) Agent therein, . . . therefore if Christ were 
an Agent, he was but an instrumentall one.’’*®> And Milton dis- 
poses of the Son according to a distinction drawn in his own Logic: 
the Father alone is the efficient cause, indeed includes within him- 
self every kind of principal cause, while the Son is ‘‘the secondary 


“Edward Stillingfleet, Origines Sacrae |1st. edn. issued in 1663], 3.2.7: 
Works (1709), 2. 276. 

*2De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.5, 15-17. 

*sExposition of the Creed, p. 65. 

**William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (1642), p. 40. 

*8A Friendly Debate ... betwixt Mr. Samuel Eaton and Mr. John Knowles, 
concerning the Divinity of Jesus Christ (1650), p. 35. 
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efficient cause,’’ ‘‘the instrumental and less principal cause.’ 
The points noticed in this section are very far from exhausting 
the dependence of Milton’s theory of creation upon orthodox 
sources ; but already they are appearing in company with ideas the 
reverse of orthodox, which must now claim our attention. 


2. REJECTION OF CREATION EX NIHILO IN FAVOUR OF 
CREATION DE DEO 


It is with his categorical rejection of creation ex nihilo that Mil. 
ton’s departure from the orthodox account of the origin of things 
becomes decisive. On this rejection all the peculiarities of his cos 
mology depend. 

From St. Augustine onward two stages had been recognized in 
the creative act: the production of the matter ex nihilo, and the 
framing of the world therefrom. For the matter of a thing is logi- 
cally antecedent to its form, though not necessarily antecedent in 
time.’ The first stage is that recorded in Gen. 1.1, 2, where the 
matter is referred to by anticipation as ‘‘the heaven and earth,” 
as the earth ‘‘without form and void,’’ and as the abyss, or deep. 
and the waters. This is the unformed matter of which God made 
the world (Wisd. 11.18) and it is described by the Greeks as the 
Chaos.* The second stage, the imposition of form upon the matter 
thus created, is presented in Genesis as the work of the six days. 
The significance of this division is that Milton rejects the first stage 
as no part of the creative act, which commences with the prepara- 
tion of the matter to receive form, and that for him the second 
stage (as described by St. Augustine and his followers) becomes 
the whole of the creative act. Thus Milton can reject creation ¢ 
nihilo, but retain the scriptural account of the creation. 

Milton’s rejection of creation ex nihilo turns in the first place 
on the meaning of the verb create, the Hebrew bara and its Greek 
and Latin equivalents, which will not bear the interpretation t 
create out of nothing, but ‘‘uniformly signify to create out of 
matter.’’* Milton could hardly have failed to observe how much 


26De Doct. 1.5: Col. 14. 323; 1.7: 15. 7. Cf. Logic 1.4: Col. 11.37: ‘‘ Instru: 
ments ... are reckoned among the helping causes. . . . Instruments, howevel, 
do not act of themselves, but are used or help. And a cause which has 00 
helping cause except an instrument can properly be called a solitary caus, 
however wide the significance given to the word instrument.’’ 

1De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecim 1.15. 29, 30; Confessions 12. 12. 
2De Genesi ad litteram imperfectus liber 3.10; 4.12. 
3De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.17. 
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the champions of orthodoxy disagreed about the weight which 
could be safely placed on the verb bara. At one end of the scale 
stands Calvin, who, expounding Gen. 1.1, 2 as asserting ‘‘that the 
world was not perfected at its very commencement . . . but was 
created an empty chaos of heaven and earth,’’ is insistent that 
bara denotes creation ex nihilo, whereas yatsar would have signified 
merely to frame or form;* at the other, Rivetus, who admits what 
Milton is later to assert, that bara and its Greek and Latin equiv- 
alents cannot bear the interpretation, to create ex nihilo.® While 
firmly asserting the creation of all things from nothing, so that 
“whatsoever entity they had when made had no existence before 
they were made,’’ Pearson will not invoke the word bara: 

For it is often used synonymously with words that signifie any kind of produc- 
tion or formation, and by it self seldom denotes a production out of nothing, 
or proper creation, but most frequently the making of one substance out of 
another preexisting. . . . We must not therefore weakly collect the true na- 
ture of Creation from the force of any word which by some may be thought 


to express so much, but must collect it from the testimony of God the Cre- 
atour, in his word, and of the world created, in our reason.® 


It seems altogether probable, then, that here also Milton may 
have derived suggestion and a measure of support from writers 
who would have shrunk from his conclusions. But indeed, outside 
the pale of orthodoxy, creation ex nihilo was coming under sharp 
criticism. At the basis of such further anticipation of Milton as we 
find in Charles Hotham lies his assertion that bara, so far from 
denoting creation from nothing, rather signifies creation from a 
pre-existent matter.’ And the opinion that Moses did not teach 
creation ex nihilo, at least in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
is found in other predecessors of Milton: in the Racovian theolo- 





‘Commentary on the First Book of Moses (translated by King), 1847, 1. 70. 

‘Exercitationes in Genesin (1633), quoted by Arnold Williams, ‘‘ Renais- 
sance Commentaries on Genesis and . .. the Theology of Paradise Lost,’’ 
PM.L.A., LVI (1941), 157. 

*Exposition of the Creed, pp. 52-3. The supporting passages of scripture 
Pearson interprets in a sense opposed to Milton’s, and notably Heb. 11. 3. 
For the argument from reason, he draws from the attribute of omnipotence 
the traditional inference of God’s independence of any pre-existing matter. 
Stillingfleet (Origines Sacrae 3.2.8: p. 277) admits that bara does not com- 
monly denote creation ex nihilo; but, finding that Moses had no other word 
better calculated to convey this meaning, he protests against what is to be 
Milton ’s inference, that Moses teaches creation from some pre-existent matter: 

All that can be rationally inferred is that from the mere force and impor- 
tance of that word [bara] the contrary cannot be collected.’’ 

‘Ad Philosophiam Teutonicam Manuductio (1648), p. 19. Hotham interprets 
Heb. 11.3 in the sense to be adopted by Milton. 
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gian Volkelius, for example, attacked by Stillingfleet,* and in Rob. 
ert Fludd, both of whom prefer to evade, rather than reject, crea. 
tion from nothing, but whose argument, different from Milton’s 
in detail, leads to a conclusion substantially the same as his.” 
What then was the origin of matter? As firmly as orthodoxy it. 
self, Milton rejects the hypothesis ‘‘that matter .. . always existed 
independently of God.’”® The history of this hypothesis, and of 
Christianity’s long contention against it, and in favour of its own 
hypothesis of the creation of matter ex nihilo, is entirely relevant 
to our enquiry. he hypothesis of a pre-existent matter, as (for 
example) in Plato’s Timaeus, furnished an explanation of evil 
which relieved God of all responsibility therefor, but at the ex- 
pense of his omnipotence. To assert this omnipotence was the first 
purpose of the Christian doctrine of creation ex nihilo, and a con- 
cern which persisted to Milton’s day, when Stillingfleet gives us 
an example of how relevant the ancient controversies still seemed 
by declaring that ‘‘the eternity and improduction of Matter as 
the passive Principle of things’’ is repugnant to God’s omnipo- 
tence, as well as to his independence and immensity, for it ass0- 
ciates with him a second cause without which he cannot act, and 
thus subjects God to matter.’’ But to reject creation from an in- 
dependently pre-existent matter was to be confronted anew by the 


8Origines Sacrae 3.2.8: p. 277. While Milton is no Socinian, it seems prob- 
able that Racovian theology forms an essential part of his background. 

9See Johannes Volkelius, De Vera Religione, Racoviae, 1630, 2.4 (books 
separately paged, pp. 5-7); and Robert Fludd, Mosaicall Philosophy (1659), 
1.2.2 (pp. 44-5). The argument, common to Volkelius and Fludd, may be 
briefly summarized. Both resort to what is described as a scholastic distinction 
between two meanings of the term nothing: nihilum negativum (absolute non- 
entity) and nihilum privatum, which denotes the absence of forms, and hence 
of actuality, but equally entails the presence of potentiality, of something 
upon which forms can be imposed, a substance or substratum that is to wu 
derlie all actual beings. To nothing in this privative sense, that is to say, t0 
the substratum, St. Paul refers, as ‘‘the things which do not appear’? (Heb. 
11.3), and the Apocryphal writers when they speak of the world as created 
ex rebus quae non erant (2 Mace. 7.28) or ex informi materia (Wisd. 11.18). 
The apparent contradiction between the last two phrases is resolved by the 
scholastic distinction; for the res quae non erant of Maccabees are the same 
as the materia informis of Wisdom. Thus a comparison with other passages 0 
scripture shows that it is in the sense of nihilum privatum merely that Moses 
can be said to teach creation ex nihilo; and the heaven and earth, the earth 
without form and void, the deep and the waters, to which he refers, are indeed 
the materia informis. Its creation ex nihilo negativo was for St. Augustine and 
orthodoxy the first stage of the creative act. For Volkelius and Fludd, as fo 
Milton, it was uncreated. 

10De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.19. 
11Qrigines Sacrae 3.2.10: p. 280. 
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problem of evil.’* Yet a third hypothesis, whose affinities were 
with the Stoic tradition, was conceivable, namely, that creation 
was de Deo. To this hypothesis, as well as to that of a pre-existent 
matter, St. Augustine opposes the Christian doctrine of creation 
ex nihilo. All things, he says, were created ‘‘non de Dei natura 
sed a Deo . . . de nihilo.’’’* And he so expounds the doctrine as also 
to provide a solution of the problem of evil at the cosmological 
level.** 

In rejecting at once creation from nothing and from an inde- 
pendently pre-existent matter, Milton is driven back upon the third 
hypothesis, that creation was de Deo, for which, he writes, ‘‘we 
have the authority of scripture, namely, that all things are of God: 
Rom. 11.36: For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things.’”° Thus scripture suggests the solution which reason de- 
mands.’® For 


there are... four kinds of causes, efficient, material, formal, and final.17 In- 
asmuch then as God is the primary, and absolute, and sole cause of all things, 
there can be no doubt but that he comprehends and embraces in himself all 
the causes above mentioned. Therefore the material cause must be either God 
or nothing. [But] . .. nothing is no cause at all... .18 


Nor... can it be understood in what sense God can properly be called 
infinite, if he is capable of receiving any accession whatever; which would be 
the case if anything could exist in the nature of things, which had not first 
been of God and in God.19 


So far from safeguarding God’s omnipotence and infinity, denied 
by the hypothesis of an independently pre-existent matter, as Stil- 
lingfleet and others maintained that it did, creation ex nihilo was 


128ee Jacques Farges, Méthode d’Olympe, Du Libre Arbitre, Traduction 
(Paris, 1929). 

13De Genesi ad litt. imperf. liber 1. 2. 

4See below, section 3. 

18De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.21. Rom. 11. 36 is cited by St. Augustine to refute 
creation from an independently pre-existent matter (Ve Genesi ad litt. imperf. 
liber 4.13). 
_ In summing up his position, Milton describes his method of reaching it 
in the phrase: ‘*. . . it has (I conceive) been satisfactorily proved, under the 
guidance of scripture, that God did not produce everything out of nothing, but 
of himself . . .’? (De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15.27). Having discovered in the open- 
ing verses of Genesis, and in the passages of scripture commonly cited to eluci- 
date them, no support for creation ex nihilo, he turned to reason, that is, to 
the logic of causation, and to what appeared to be the inescapable inferences 
from the divine attributes, reverting finally to scripture (Rom. 11.36) for a 
formulation which logic would sustain. This is the characteristic relation of 
scripture and reason in the De Doctrina. 

Cf, Logic 1.3: Col. 11. 31-3. 

'8De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 21. 

Ibid. 1.7: Col. 15.27. On Milton’s interpretation of the attribute of in- 
finity see below, section 3. 
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equally incompatible with these attributes, and was further con- 
victed of logical absurdity by exalting nothing to the rank of a 
cause. Only the third hypothesis, that the matter was compre. 
hended in the Deity, would safeguard these attributes. 

If one hopes ever to surprise the suggestion that put Milton 
upon this train of thought, one must not overlook the degree to 
which orthodox writers like Du Bartas sometimes spoke of all things 
as, before their creation, comprehended in God: 

Before all Time, all Matter, Form and Place, 

God all in all, and all in God it was.2° 
Usually nothing more is meant than that they were potentially 
existent in his power and wisdom; and even in Fludd* this idea 
is present and partly accounts for his language. A striking example 
of the derivation of the matter of all things from God, on these or 
similar terms, is seen in Eusebius. In a passage which also antici- 
pates Milton’s subordination of the Son to the Father, and which, 
further, clearly adumbrates his argument that nothing or the non- 
existent cannot be a cause, Eusebius writes: 


.. . There is one principle of the universe [i.e., the Son], nay, one before the 
principle ... and greater than every name [i.e., the Father], . . . the good, 
the cause of all, the Creator, . . . the prescient, . .. the one and only God, 
from whom are all things and for whom are all things. . . . Wherefore, hav- 
ing both the will and power, he hath ordained for himself everything ... in 
the visible and invisible world, making his own will and power, as it were, 
a kind of matter and substratum of the genesis and constitution of the uni- 
verse, so that it is no longer reasonable to say that whatever exists must have 
come from the non-existent; for that which came from the non-existent would 
not be anything. For how could that which is non-existent cause something 
else to exist? Everything that has ever existed ... derives its being from the 
One, the only existent and pre-existent Being. . . .22 


Again one must not ignore the suggestions to be derived from 
Milton’s classical reading, or fail to discriminate between the dif- 
ferent points of view represented therein, and coming down to 
modern times therefrom. Milton’s identification of the matter with 
God earries him away from Platonic doctrine, at least as repre- 
sented by a literal reading of the Timaeus;** for the hypothesis 


20Du Bartas, Divine Weekes and Workes (1621), p. 2. 

218ee the passage to be quoted in section 3, from Mosaicall Philosophy, pp. 
44-5, 

22Preparation for the Gospel 4.1 (translated by Gifford). As a possible 
influence on Milton, and notably on his view of the Son, Eusebius has been 
strangely overlooked. This is dealt with in an article by the present writer 
shortly to be printed. 

23¢*Quel que soit le sens exact de la pensée de Platon sur le Devenir, peu 
importe pour l’histoire des idées dans les siécles postérieurs. Les comments: 
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of an independently pre-existent matter is equally opposed to or- 
thodoxy’s creation ex nihilo and Milton’s creation de Deo. Of the 
origin of the matter Plato gives no account, leaving it to his suc- 
cessors to work out a theory which should trace its ultimate origin 
to the Deity while retaining Plato’s sense of its opposition to all that 
the Deity stands for by placing it at the farthest possible remove 
from him. Of the series of emanations by which this desired re- 
sult was held to have been achieved, there is no suggestion in Mil- 
ton, and indeed the doctrine of emanation would have met his needs, 
and squared with his principles of scriptural interpretation, no 
better than creation ex nihilo. One must not, of course, overlook 
the fact that Fludd, who furnishes so many striking parallels to 
Milton, is able to assume (though perhaps only in order to gain 
authority for his own doctrine) that Plato in fact derives the mat- 
ter from God. He remarks that ‘‘divine Plato doth seem in some 
sort to verify that the Chaos was God’s companion from all an- 
tiquity; yet he doth intimate to us . . . that though she be termed 
a companion to God in the Creation, yet did she issue from him 
by a certain eternall generation or production, and that God did 
afterward frame all things out of Chaos.’’** It is conceivable that 
Milton may have shared this assumption, but much more probable 
that he turned from Plato to another classical tradition, the Stoic. 

In Stoicism Milton would have found a system which commenced 
with logic, proceeded to cosmology and reached its goal in a clearly 
defined and emphatic ethic. It was a system whose cosmology was 
marked by uncompromising monism, but which was at the same 
time theistic. It identified matter with deity: in other words, it 
recognized a single substance which in its passive mode or aspect 
was matter, and in its active, reason or, as the Stoics did not 
scruple to call it, God. So much Milton might have learned from 
a variety of ancient sources, including Diogenes Laertius and the 
Epistles of Seneca, or from such a modern compendium as the 
Physiologia Stoicorum of Justus Lipsius. If Eusebius and others 
could read the Timaeus in the light of Genesis and Genesis in the 
light of the Timaeus, it seems not impossible that Milton may have 


—— 
teurs prendront ses affirmations 4 la lettre. Ce qu’ils retiendront surtout du 
Timée, ce sera le Chaos initial ramené a 1’ordre par le Demiurge, le régne de 
la Nécessité opposé a celui d’une puissance intelligente, 1’antagonisme entre 
le sensible et l’intelligible.’’ (Jacques Farges, Méthode d’Olympe, Du Libre 
Arbitre, p. 15.) 

**Mosaicall Philosophy 2.1.2: p. 139. 
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been helped towards his view of the meaning of Genesis by reading 
it in the light first of the Timaeus, then of the Stoic cosmology. The 
significance of this possibility (which by no means excludes the 
interplay of other and more nearly contemporary influences) js 
the aid which it gives in defining Milton’s position in its broad 
historical relations. He rejects creation ex nihilo, adhering to the an- 
cient maxim common to Pre-Socratics, Stoics and Epicureans, Ez 
nihilo nihil fit; he rejects the idea of a matter existing independ. 
ently of God, as incompatible with his omnipotence and infinity, 
and of course he will have nothing to do with the type of monism 
which, tracing everything to matter and motion, eliminates the 
creative activity of God. What is left is the tradition of theistic 
monism, of which the Stoics are the ancient representatives, and 
Spinoza the modern. With this tradition, it seems clear, Milton 
has certain affinities, and it may well be partly in response to it 
that he attempts his re-examination of the Christian account of 
the origin of things. 

However this may be, it is unnecessary to look beyond Milton’s 
own day and nation to find a close parallel for the substance of his 
argument on the origin of matter. In the Mosaicall Philosophy 
Robert Fludd writes: 

For it appeareth as well by the infallible sense of holy Scriptures, as the 
sacred Light in nature: that the first essence and matter of all things was 
from all eternity in God, and with God, one and the same thing. . . . For the 
Scripture telleth us, in plain terms, ... Of him, by him, and in him, are all 
things [Rom. 11.36]. And therefore, if all things proceeded from God, the 
Creatour, who is the highest of Entities, it followeth that they proceeded not 
from a negative nothing. . . . Moreover, if God had not produced and created 
all things essentially out of himself, but of a vain negative nothing, then 
creation would not appertain unto God, neither could it rightly be referred 
unto him, that is to say, if all things were not essentially of him, nor did 
take their beginning from him; then verily it must needs follow that al 
were not made by him, but would have their existence from Nothing; neither 
would they consist in him, but in Nothing. . . . To conclude, nothing ever 
came into being, or had its existence from any other, but onely from him, 
and by him, neither can any thing exist but onely in him. And therefore we 


may conclude, that God did beget, produce, make and create no thing, but that 
which was eternally in himself. . . .25 


3. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF MILTON’S POSITION 


Among the inescapable implications which Milton does not seek 
to evade is the admission of an element of corporeality in the Deity. 


25Mosaicall Philosophy 2.2: pp. 44-5. Among other passages of scripture 
Fludd utilizes Heb. 11.3, Wisd. 11.18, putting upon them the same sense # 
does Milton. The references here and elsewhere introduced into the text af 
given by Fludd in the margin. 
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He is content to show that on the hypothesis of creation ex nihilo 
this element would remain: ‘‘For not even divine virtue and effi- 
ciency could produce bodies out of nothing, according to the com- 
monly received opinion, unless there had been some bodily power 
in the substance of God, since no one can give to another what he 
does not possess.’’! Here the parallel is astonishingly close with 
Spinoza, who denies the immateriality of God because, if God’s 
nature were essentially different from that of the world, he could 
not be its cause: ‘‘Things which have nothing in common cannot 
be one the cause of the other.’’? ‘‘That which has not in itself some- 
thing of another thing cannot be the cause of the existence of such 
another thing.’’® 

Not only so; but with the material also comes the potential. For 
whatever virtue the matter possesses is merely potential until ac- 
tualized by the addition of form. In other words, God cannot be 
‘pure act,’’ but must include an element of potentiality. Milton 
does not formally admit this implication, but we find him, signifi- 
cantly, expressing his dissatisfaction with ‘‘actus purus or the ac- 
tive principle’’ as an exhaustive description of God, ascribing it 
(truly enough, but with evident intent to depreciate it as ‘‘meta- 
physical theology’’) to Aristotle.* Fludd supplies a useful gloss to 
Milton by facing squarely the potentiality of the first matter and 
its comprehension in the Deity. Following St. Augustine in identi- 
fying the earth ‘‘without form and void’’ with the abyss shrouded 
in darkness, he goes on to maintain that 
the Originall or primary womb, from whence the waters were extracted (which 
were the materiall stuff whereof all things were framed) was this dark and 
deformed Abysse or Chaos. . . . That Principle which Moses termed . . . 
the darke Abysse, or potentiall Principle, Aristotle doth call his Materia prima 
++ Which he averreth to be something in puissance, or potentially only, be- 
cause it is not as yet reduced into act... . Plato calleth it Hyle, which is 
esteemed to be nothing, forasmuch as it is invisible and without form... . 
Hippocrates will have it named a deformed Chaos, or an universally troubled 
mass, Without form or shape... . 

... It was not the negative Nihil, but a matter that was in potentia ad 
actum ..., being destitute, neverthelesse as yet, both of any form or act... . 
Therefore Hermes tearmeth it potentia divina [Pimander 3]... . So that by 
these authorities you may discern what the first principle or potential being 
or beginning was, namely, the dark abysse or terra vacua et inanis of Moses 
(Gen, 1.2]; ... the materia informis or invisa of Solomon [Wisd. 11.18]; 


the potentia divina (of Esdras) ante omnia creata, quae erat fons et initiwm 
ommum [Esdr. 4.6]... 5 
ee 


‘De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 25. 

*Ethics 1, prop. 3. 

‘Short Treatise, app. 1, axiom 5. 

‘De Doct. 1.2: Col. 14. 49. 

‘Mosaicall Philosophy 1.3.1, 2: pp. 42-3, 44. 
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And this ‘‘first essence and matter of all things was from alj 
eternity in God and with God... .’’® The parallel between Fludd 
and Milton is striking, and the passage from the former brings 
into relief the consequences of Milton’s position. It also direets 
attention to certain literary influences to which Milton was as open 
as Fludd. To recognize these is something very different from hur. 
rying, as does M. Saurat, to the conclusion that Milton followed 
Fludd into the labyrinths of the Cabbala and to the association not 
of potentiality merely, but of evil, with God. But Fludd has mor 
light to throw on Milton, and it serves, as we shall see, to confirn 
the evident meaning of Milton’s words and to confute a crucial 
part of M. Saurat’s startling pattern. 

The mark of the potentiality of the first matter is its disorder 
and a third consequence of Milton’s position is thus the bringing 
of disorder into the presence of God. In the De Doctrina this re. 
ceives little emphasis: the matter is simply admitted to have been 
‘‘at first confused and formless, being afterwards adorned and 
digested into order by the hand of God,’’ whereby ‘‘it merely re. 
ceived embellishment from the accession of forms, which are them- 
selves material.’’? In Paradise Lost the idea (which goes back to 
St. Augustine and is indeed a commonplace) that the Chaos of the 
Greeks is one with the heaven and earth of Genesis 1.1, 2, opens 
the way for Milton’s wonderful picture of the Chaos with its in- 
evitable emphasis on disorder. 

The poem also restates, briefly but emphatically, the comprehen 
sion of the matter in the Deity who is infinite and omnipresent. In 
the De Doctrina God’s infinity is indeed brought in, but merely 
to supplement the logical argument from his omnipotence (Goi 
is omnipotent: hence he comprehends within himself every cause. 
and therefore the material cause; God is also infinite: hence he in- 
cludes everything that exists) and less is made of it than might b 
expected. In the poem, quite unmistakably, God’s infinity is con- 
ceived in terms of extent; and in the treatise the same would ap 
pear to be true. While recognizing God’s immensity, orthodos 
theology had continued to regard his infinity as primarily qualité 
tive, that is, to associate this attribute with God’s perfection. 4' 
most it was interpreted in a negative sense as ‘‘void of all bound 


6Ibid., p. 44. 
7De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 23. 
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of his essence.’’> But St. Augustine had written of God as con- 
taining all things, and filling them by containing them;® and in 
Milton’s day critical thought was busy with the attributes of in- 
fnity and omnipresence. Henry More differs markedly from Mil- 
ton in regarding God as wholly incorporeal and matter as not con- 
tinuous but atomic. Coming at the question through the attribute 
of omnipresence, however, he thinks of the Deity as infinitely ex- 
tended and as thus meeting in the attribute of infinity (and also 
of eternity) the definition of absolute space: God is infinite and 
eternal; so is absolute space.'® Given Milton’s view of God, and his 
view of matter as continuous, the same convergence of attributes 
as occurs in More between God and absolute space occurs in him 
between God and extended substance; and, whatever be the ex- 
planation of the fact, this is precisely the doctrine which Spinoza 
reached by another road."! In the De Doctrina Milton significantly 
groups God’s infinity and immensity as a single attribute, explains 
his omnipresence as a result of his infinity,’* and remarks that ‘‘in- 
finity and emptiness are opposite terms.’’* And in Paradise Lost, 
God says: 


Boundless the deep because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. .. .14 


In Milton, as in St. Augustine, the Deep is matter without form 
(for St. Augustine so created; for Milton uncreated). Thus this 
first matter, whose other attributes, for Milton, all depend on its 
comprehension in the Deity, is nevertheless, just as it is for St. 
Augustine, formless and unordered. Speaking of the matter (re- 
garded by him, of course, as finite and in all its attributes opposed 
to the Deity) Plato describes its disorder as the state in which one 


’William Ames, Marrow of Sacred Divinity (1642), p. 14. Ussher explains 
that God is chiefly to be known ‘‘by denials or removing of all imperfections 
whatsoever: as of composition, by the titles of simple, spirituall, and incor- 
poreall; of all circumscription of time, by the title eternall; of all bounds of 
place, by that of infinite . . .’’ (Body of Divinity, p. 32); for the rest he 
uses the word only adverbially, as in the sentence, ‘‘God is ... infinitely great 
and good’’ (ibid.). Ralph Cudworth, True Intellectual System (1678) 1.5.1, 
declares that God’s ‘‘infinity is really nothing else but perfection.’’ 

Confessions 1. 3. 

Divine Dialogues (1668), pp. 104-6. 

“Extension is an attribute of God’’ (Ethics 2, prop. 2). ‘‘Every sub- 
stance is necessarily infinite’’ (1, prop. 8). ‘‘ Besides God no substance ean 
be granted’? (1, prop. 14). 

2De Doct. 1.2: Col. 14.43, 47. 

Ibid. 1.5: Col. 14. 343. 

147, 168-9, 
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would expect to find it in the absence of God.’* But to Milton this 
expedient is closed: the matter is certainly in God’s presence (as 
rothing can be absent from the infinite and omnipresent Deity). 
That Milton is not unaware of the difficulty is clear from the De 
Doctrina. There he notices the objection that in its original state 
‘‘substance was imperfect,’’ but can find no better answer than to 
retort that the difficulty remains just as formidable if we suppose 
God to have ‘‘produced it out of nothing in an imperfect state,’’” 
which merely removes the reproach from God as material, to God 
as efficient cause. In Paradise Lost an answer has been found: the 
matter in its disordered state is indeed in God’s presence, but not 
in his active presence. He has not chosen to put forth as yet his 
creative power, but, retired within himself, has voluntarily left the 
matter a prey to necessity or chance: 

Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space, 

Though I, uncircumscribed, myself retire 

And put not forth my goodness, which is free 

To act or not. Necessity and Chance 

Approach not me... .17 
The moment God’s creative power, his active goodness, is put forth, 
disorder ceases: 


Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou Deep, peace, 
Said then the Omnific Word, your discord end. 


And 


Chaos heard his voice.18 


The voluntary character of the creative act, that point of ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine to which Milton held with such tenacity, 
gives him his solution of the difficulty, as it gives Fludd his.’® And 
indeed on this whole subject Fludd furnishes an invaluable glos 
to Milton’s meaning. Like Milton, he holds that ‘‘all things are es 
sentially comprehended in this eternall and radicall Unity [ie, 
God]: Forasmuch as being one, he is infinite, and being infinite 


15Timaeus 53b. That Milton was not unmindful of the Timaeus as he wrote, 
is put beyond reasonable doubt by the reference, which immediately follows, 
to Necessity and Chance. 

16De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 23. 

17Paradise Lost 7. 168-73. 

18J bid, 216-21. 

19°*, . , God (contrary unto Aristotle’s assertion, with the opinion of divers 
Ethnick Philosophers) doth not operate of necessity for the creation and 08: 
tinuation of his creatures; but of his proper will and benigne inclination” 
(Mosaicall Philosophy 1.4.7: p. 79; ef. p. 81). 
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well in his dimension and essence as power; he must of necessity 
comprehend in himself all finite things whatsoever.’’® Since the 
infinite God is the source of all being, of the passive matter as of 
the active creative principle, 


this eternall infinitude, this all in all, and without all, is rightly described 
first by the Apostle, and then by the divine Philosopher Hermes, after this 
manner. .. . One God is the Father of all, who is above all, and over all, and 
in all [Eph. 4.6]. ... Of him, by him, and in him are all things [Rom. 11. 
36]. And Hermes, . . . God is an intellectuall circle whose center is all that 
which existeth, and whose circumference is without and beyond all things 
[Asclep. 7]. Hereupon in another place he calleth him, . . . the place in which 
the world 1s contained, inferring thereby, according unto that of the Scriptures, 
that he filleth all the world, and yet remains in himself without all, in the very 
selfsame nature of a Unity as he was. For as he seemed in the eyes of man’s 
weak and fragile capacity to be... Nihil, before he would create any thing, 
yet was he both Unity and Infinity unto himself. ... Also, though he shined 
forth of darkness, and by the revelation of his hidden wisdom or essence, 
made all things, as well visible as invisible, to exist formally .. ., yet never- 
theless, he remaineth all one in himself, and passeth not beyond the limits of 
his uniformity. . . . Even no otherwise, than we see in the mind or divine 
mentall beam of man, that it is all one without alteration, when it willeth 
and when it nilleth, namely, when it granteth or giveth, and when it denyeth. 
In like manner, whether the divine Infinity doth shine forth from its center 
towards its circumference, or centrally contracteth his acting beams within 
it self, yet it is all one and the same in its self, without any alteration of the 
essentiall identity.21 


In another passage the image of the circle is elaborated. In the 
centre, which is but a point, the completed circle is implied. The 
centre, then, the circle yet undrawn, represents the 

divinest and brightest Unity, remaining in that very estate in which it stood 
before the creation of the world, namely, when it reserved it self within it 
self and remained occult and hidden from all potentiall creatures, which it 
was pleased afterward by revealing of itself, or emission of its vivifying light, 
to inact and make manifest. . . .22 

These passages confirm and explain the evident purport of Mil- 
ton’s lines, which is quite remote from the sense put upon them 
by M. Saurat.** The retirement of the Deity is not the ‘‘retraction”’ 
found by M. Saurat in the Zohar, which is a step in, or preliminary 
to, the act of creation, a withdrawal by God of himself from that 
part of matter which he is about to frame into the world. That 
such a retraction was indeed held by its opponents to be a neces- 
sary expedient in a doctrine which identified God and matter, may 
be illustrated from Stillingfleet, who asks: If God be 





“bid, 2, 1.2: p. 138. 

*1Mosaicall Philosophy 1.3.4: pp. 48-9. 
2Ibid. 2.1.1: p. 131. 

**Milton, Man and Thinker (1925), p. 124. 
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in the whole [of matter] us in his adequate place, how cou’d he ever frame 
the World? For either he must then recede... and contract himself into 
narrower compass, that he might fashion that part of the World which he 
was about, or else he might ... frame part of himself with that part of the 
World which he was then framing of.2! 

But by their interpretation of God’s presence Milton and Fludd 
seek to remove this very necessity, together with other difficulties, 
What they are describing is not a step preliminary to creation, but 
the state of the matter from eternity in respect of God. It is in 
God’s presence (for God is infinite and omnipresent) ; but it is 
not in his active presence until he wills to put forth his creative 
power, his ‘‘goodness which is free To act or not.’’ That this is the 
correct reading of the lines seems to be put beyond doubt by Mil- 
ton’s invoking as a solvent his favourite, and perfectly orthodox, 
conception of creation as a voluntary act; and this conception is 
also involved in Fludd’s explanation. So far, then, from creation’s 
entailing the withdrawal of God’s active goodness, it results quite 
simply and plainly from the putting of it forth. And with his ae- 
tive presence disorder is indeed incompatible, and is, as we have 
seen, instantly banished by it. That the disorder of the matter is 
one of the problems which Milton is here seeking to solve seems 
likewise to be put beyond doubt by the added statement, ‘‘ Neces- 
sity and Chance Approach not me.’’ In Plato the disorder of the 
matter is due to its domination by Necessity or Chance*® (which 
are virtually synonyms”) : Milton explains that while they may be 
permitted to dominate the matter till God puts forth his active 
goodness, they do not approach his essential Being. 

There remain to be noticed three further implications of Milton's 
position, which are of the highest importance. 

The first is the inherent goodness of the matter, which Milton 
emphasizes, linking up his contention with two points of agreement 
with orthodoxy noticed above: creation as manifesting God’s power 
and goodness, and the voluntary character of the manifestation. 
It is, he writes, 
an argument of supreme power and goodness, that such diversified, multiform, 
and inexhaustible virtue should exist and be substantially inherent in God 
... and that this diversified and substantial virtue should not remain dormant 


within the Deity, but should be diffused and propagated and extended 48 
far and in such manner as he himself may will. For the original matter o! 


24Origines Sacrae 3.2.10: pp. 281-2. Milton does not, of course, place God 
in the matter, but thinks of the matter as comprehended in God. 
*5Timaeus 48a, 52e-53b. 
“6P, M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (1937), p. 165. 
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which we speak, is not to be looked upon as an evil or trivial thing, but as 
intrinsically good, and the chief productive stock of every subsequent good. 
It was a substance, and derivable from no other source than from the fountain 
of every substance, though at first confused and formless, being afterwards 
adorned and digested into order by the hand of God.27 


And in reply to the objections that the original substance was im- 
perfect because without form, and that to derive it from God was 
to derive the corruptible from incorruption, he replies: ‘‘It is not 
true. . . that matter was in its own nature originally imperfect; it 
merely received embellishment from the accession of forms, which 
are themselves material. . . . [It] proceeded incorruptible from 
(od; and even since the fall it remains incorruptible as far as con- 
cerns its essence.’’** Milton’s determined emphasis on the inherent 
goodness of the matter is unmistakable. Here his doctrine diverges 
sharply from Fludd’s, who, for all his insistence on the compre- 
hension of the matter in the Deity, attempts no such rehabili- 
tation: despite its divine origin matter left to itself remains for 
Fludd the source of evil, from which it is rescued only by the op- 
eration of God’s active goodness, or, in other words, there are 
in God two principles, a positive (his active goodness) and a nega- 
tive (the passive matter), and it is less the Manichaeans’ recogni- 
tion of this distinction that Fludd condemns than their determined 
erection of the distinction into a dualism.** If there were space in 
these ‘‘Notes’’ to deal in detail with Milton’s hesitant and embar- 
rassed treatinent of the problem of evil at its metaphysical level, 


_ it would appear that he did not always succeed in maintaining the 


stand taken in the passage quoted above ;*° but the tendency of his 
argument is clear enough. 





*7De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15, 21-3. 

*sIbid. 1.7: Col. 15. 23-5. 

See, for example, Mosaicall Philosophy 1.4.6: p. 77; and 2.1.3: pp. 
138-9, 

It must, for example, he plain to every reader of Paradise Lost that the 
description of the Chaos there throws a very much heavier emphasis on its 
formlessness and disorder than does the account of the original matter in the De 
Doctrina, so that it is difficult to eseape the inference, denied in the treatise, 
that this disorder is, or at all events has some affinity with, evil. Less ob- 
trusive, but not less significant, is the assertion (7.237-9) that before it is 
fit for the imposition of forms matter must, by the action of the Spirit, be 
purged of its 

black, tartareous, cold, infernal dregs, 
Adverse to life. 
It would appear that this is a relic of some anxious consideration of the prob- 
lem of evil. In the dialogue of Methodius, Concerning Free-Will, a Valentinian 
‘xplains that originally matter ‘‘was without quality or form and, besides 
this, was borne about without order and was untouched by divine art’’; that 
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Cosmological speculation has for its first object an account of 
the nature and origin of things; but almost inevitably this leads ty 
a consideration of the problem of evil, and a solution of this prob. 
lem becomes in effect the second object of such speculation. A 
strongly marked tradition in Greek thought, whose locus classicy 
is the Timaeus, literally interpreted, sets up a dualism of God anid 
an independently pre-existent matter, and finds in the matter, op. 
posed in all its attributes to the Deity, and resistant to his design, 
a sufficient explanation of imperfection or evil. This explanation 
has the undeniable advantage of relieving the Deity, by definition 
perfectly good, of all responsibility for the existence of evil, physi- 
cal and moral. But it is wholly ineligible for the Christian becaus 
the freedom from responsibility is purchased at the expense oj 
God’s omnipotence. Accordingly the hypothesis of an independ- 
ently pre-existent matter was rejected in favour of creation ¢ 
nihilo, which traced everything to God’s creative act. Historically, 
that was the first meaning of creation ex nihilo: it was an inevita- 
ble inference from, and indispensable support to, the dogma of 
God’s omnipotence. But only so long as attention could be focused 
on the goodness of the created cosmos, or the mind could answer 
to that profound instinct of Western thought (which is also illus- 
trated by the 7imaeus) and regard existence as itself a good, would 
creation ex nthilo at this stage of its formulation seem satisfactory. 
For it left the problem of evil without a solution at the cosmologi- 
cal level ;*! and this was a fatal omission. Its result was the wide 


God did not leave it in this condition, however, ‘‘but began to work upon it 
and wished to separate its best parts from its worst, and thus made all that 
was fitting for God to make out of it. But so much of it as was like lees, 8 
to speak, this being unfitted for being made into anything, he left as it was 

. . and from this . . . what is evil has now streamed down among men.” 
(Translated by Clark: Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo, 1880, 6.358.) This sep- 
aration of the matter to be used in the creation from its lees or dregs is 
closer to the purgation glanced at by Milton than is the division of the waters 
ascribed by Fludd to the Spirit, whereby ‘‘the purer, brighter and more 
worthy waters’’ that were to form the heavens were separated from ‘‘the 
grosser, viler and darker sort of waters’’ that were to form the earth (Mo- 
saicall Philosophy 1.3.3: p. 47), though it is possible that Fludd may help 
to explain some of the details of Milton’s image by associating cold and dark 
ness as synonyms for evil, and by speaking, in another context, of ‘‘the dregs 
which issue out of the lower waters’’ (ibid. p. 76). 

31If our concern were with the problem of evil in general, the Christian 
solution of the problem at its various levels, and Milton’s response thereto, 
we should have to observe: (1) that the cosmological aspect of the problem 
is merely one among several; (2) that Christianity has always laid more 
stress on its solution of the problem at other levels —on its solution, for 
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spread defection of the Manichaean heresy, which reverted to the 
Platonic dualism, but with a new extremity of emphasis and with 
its own appropriate mythology. Such was the situation which St. 
Augustine faced when he undertook to find in creation ez nihilo, 
not merely a demonstration of God’s omnipotence, but a solution 
of the problem of evil. The terms of his solution are almost too fa- 
miliar to require summary, but they must be recalled because in 
rejecting creation ez nihilo Milton inevitably rejects St. Augus- 
tine’s solution.*? Evil, St. Augustine declares to be definable only 
as a deprivation of good. Evil then is not a principle: it is wholly 
negative, and absolute evil would be absolute negation or not-being. 
God, who is perfect being, by the act of creation ex nihilo gives the 
creature being, draws it from not-being into being. As a result, 
the creature is good, but not immutable: it may direct its aspira- 
tion towards God, the perfect being, and the source of its being, 
or it may allow itself to fall away, to slip back towards the not- 
being from which it was drawn, and to which it retains, as it were, 
a potential inclination. 

Milton rejects not only the dualism of God and matter, and the 
explanation of evil as derived from matter, but also the Augustin- 
ian creation of the matter ex nihilo and the explanation of evil in 
terms of not-being. He rejects the latter doctrine because, appar- 
ently, he feels that though it purports to be monistic and to cut 
the ground from under the old dualism by tracing everything to 
God while still offering a satisfactory explanation of evil, it is in 
reality a concealed form of dualism since in effect, and at the 
additional expense of a logical contradiction, it exalts ‘‘nothing”’ 
(or not-being) to the rank of a principle or cause: it is, in fact, 
the old dualism over again, with ‘‘nothing’’ cast for the role for- 
merly held by ‘‘matter.’’ And indeed, both before St. Augustine 





example, in terms of God’s providence, his power and will to subordinate 
evil to the purposes of the good, and out of evil itself to bring forth good, 
or again on its solution in terms of man’s free will, whereby good and evil 
are within his choice, and the responsibility lies with him, not with his Maker, 
to which must be added the whole machinery of the Fall, with its loss of free 
will, and of Grace, with the restoration of freedom;(3) that these other so- 
lutions of the problem had been fairly fully formulated before St. Augustine 
attacked it on the cosmological level, and an especially heavy emphasis had 
been thrown on man’s free will; and, finally, (4) that Milton retains these 
other Christian solutions and lays a particular stress on free will. 

The following brief summary is based on St. Augustine’s many pronounce- 
_ on the subject in the Confessions and in his writings against the Mani- 
chaeans, 
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and after, since being was associated with form, ‘‘unformed mat- 
ter’’ tended to be identified with, or closely approximated to, ‘‘not- 
being’’ or nothing. A late example of this and of some other ten- 
dencies is seen in the résumé of Augustinian doctrine offered by the 
Protestant Philip de Mornay: 


We say that making and creating are referred to natures or substances, and 
that all natures and substances are good, and therefore that God who is good, 
is the author and Creator of them. On the contrary part, we say that evil is 
neither a nature nor a substance, but an income or accident which is falne 
into natures and substances: It is (say 1) a bereaving or diminishing of the 
good qualities which things ought naturally to have. This evil hath not any 
being in it selfe, neither can have any being but in the thing that is good. It 
is not an effect, but a default, not a production, but a corruption. And there- 
fore to speake properly, we must not seek whence commeth the doing of evil, 
but whence commeth the undoing of good. . . . Forasmuch as evil is nothing 
els but a default, want or failing of good, it is the soveraigne or chiefe de- 
fault or failing, as the good is the soveraigne or chiefe being. And if it be 
the chiefe default, then is it not any more. For the default or failing of a 
thing, is a tending of the thing to not being any more the same that it was: 
and the failing of all, is a tending to the utter unbeing or notbeing of the 
whole. . . 

And if you aske what is then the cause thereof: ... it is the very nothing 
it selfe, that is, to wit, that God almightie, to shew us that he hath made 
all of nothing, hath left a certeine inclination in his Creatures, whereby they 
tend naturally to nothing, that is to say, to change and corruption, unlesse 
they be upheld by his power. . .. As in respect then that things be, they be 
of God: but as in respect that they corrupt and tende to not being that which 
they were afore; that cometh of the said notbeing, whereof they were created. 
And so they be good, as in respect of their bare being: and evill as in re 
spect that they forgoe their formall being, that is to say, their goodnesse: 
Good on the behalfe of the soveraigne God, the Father of all substances: Evill 
as on the behalfe of the Nothing. ... Plato, Plotin, and other great Philoso- 
phers of all Sects, are of opinion that Evill is not a thing of it selfe, nor can 
be imagined but in the absence of all goodnesse, as a deprivation of the good 
which ought to be naturally in every thing: that evil is a kind of notbeing. 
... That the cause thereof is in the very matter whereof God created things, 
which matter they termed the very unbeing, . . . whereof the creatures reteine 
still a certaine inclination, whereby they may fal away from their goodnesse: 
And that in the very Soule of man, the evil that is there is a kinde of dark- 
nesse for want of looking up to that light of the soveraigne minde which 
should inlighten it: and through suffering it selfe to be carried too much 
away to the materiall things which are nothing. 


Such a passage, with its ominous closing of the gap between St. 
Augustine and the dualists whom he opposed, with its emphasis on 
the creature’s natural tendency to evil, and with its implied asceti- 
cism, might well confirm Milton in his impression that Augustin 
ianism had failed really to derive everything from God, and had 
failed therefore really to rehabilitate the creature, and to cut away 
the cosmological foundations of asceticism. 


38Philip de Mornay, A Worke concerning the Truencsse of the Christian 
Religion (1604), pp. 23-5. 
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Precisely these ends his rival theory of creation was designed 
to effect. He turned at once from the avowed dualism of the Pla- 
tonic tradition, and the concealed dualism of the Augustinian, to 
a form of monism which adheres rather to the long tradition of 
thought extending from the Stoies to Spinoza. He asserts that there 
is a single substance which is the substrate of all created things, 
that it is good (though confessedly he finds some difficulty in quite 
consistently adhering to this idea) because it is of God, and he cuts 
away the cosmological groundwork of the natural tendency of the 
creature to evil and of an ascetic view of life. But in effecting these 
ends he inevitably sacrifices the Christian solution of the problem 
of evil on the cosmological level, though not on other levels, and 
not the possibility of working out some solution for himself.** 

In the course of his derivation of the matter, indeed of every- 
thing, from God, he crosses the orbit of various thinkers, including 
Fludd and perhaps the Behmenists. But the inference which he 
draws from this derivation, the inherent goodness of the matter, 
they do not share. Rather, though in somewhat different ways, they 
recognize the potentiality of evil in the matter, and hence in God 
who comprehends the matter. Something like this is the doctrine 
which M. Saurat would have us find in Milton also. But it does not 
follow, because Milton crosses the orbit of other thinkers, whose 
views may at the point of juncture cast light upon his, that he goes 
with them all the way. He is nothing if not eclectic. Analogues may 
illuminate Milton’s argument. Only Milton’s own words can de- 
termine what that argument is. And the words which M. Saurat 
adduces to make good his case are in one instance simply irrelevant, 
and in the other diametrically opposed to the meaning which he 
sets upon them.*® 


‘Into Milton’s attempted solution we cannot go here since it entails an 
‘fort to define more precisely his conception of the good and an examination 
of his view of creation in its later phases (or of what St. Augustine would 
leseribe as the second logical stage in the creative act, and Milton as the 
whole of it). 

_ We have seen above (p. 227) that Par. Lost 7. 169-72 does not, as M. 
Saurat claims (Milton, p. 124), contain M. Saurat’s version of ‘‘retraction,’’ 
but yields a meaning, supported by Fludd, utterly opposed to it. But the ‘‘re- 
traction’? (which is not present) is essential to the whole scheme which M. 
‘aurat thrusts upon Milton. By the ‘‘retraction’’ God is enabled to cast ‘‘out- 
‘ide of himself the evil parts of himself . . . because 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go... [Par. Lost 5. 117-18]. 

Terrible words, applied to God. . . .’’ (Milton, p- 133.) It would be easy to 
‘low how improbable it is that these casual words, wrenched from their con- 
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The first note of Milton’s cosmology is its emphatic monism; the 
second, his sense of its bearing on the nature and life of man. The 
earlier part of the De Doctrina’s chapter on the creation concen. 
trates our attention on the matter and the shaping of the cosmos 
therefrom; the latter part is devoted to the making of man and the 
insistence that he is 
a living being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, not compound 
or separable, not, according to the common opinion, made up and framed of 
two distinct and different natures, as of soul and body, but that the whol 
man is soul, and the soul man, that is to say, a body, or substance, individual, 
animated, sensitive, and rational. . . .36 
Man is indeed created in the image of his Maker, but he is also 
in another sense, and by a tradition only less venerable, created 
in the image of the cosmos: he is the microcosm. And Milton's 
view of the microcosm is as emphatically monistic as is his view of 
the macrocosm. 

From this fact follows his adherence to the theory of traduction, 
or the propagation of the soul; and here we may be permitted to 
cite a final and rather remarkable analogue. The question of the 
soul’s origin had been one of those debated in the Public Schools 
at Cambridge on March 3, 1646,°7 and the Determination pro- 
nounced by Charles Hotham, a Fellow of Peterhouse, who was a 
Behmenist, was subsequently published under the title, Ad Phi- 
losophiam Teutonicam Manuductio seu Determinatio de Origine 
Animae humanae . . . (1648)** This Determination, interesting a 
suggesting the freedom of speculation enjoyed in the period of the 
Puritan Revolution, presents up to a point a very close parallel 
with the opinions later to be entertained by Milton. For Hotham 
champions traduction (declaring it to be God’s method of creating 


text in a speech of Adam’s about dreams, should contain a central doctrine 
in Milton’s scheme: easy, but superfluous. For the fact is obvious (thoug) 
faintly obscured by M. Saurat’s suppression of the capital letter in Man) 
that ‘‘God or Man’’ means angel or man, and the lines do not refer to the 
Deity at all: the quotation is simply irrelevant. Cf. De Doct. 1.5: Col. 14. 240. 

3% De Doct. 1.7: Col. 15. 41. 

37Another proposition debated on the same day was that the world’s crea 
tion may be known by the light of nature. 

38Two years later Hotham permitted its translation under the title An Intro 
duction to the Teutonick Philosophie. Being A Determination concerning the 
Original of the Soul.... By C. Hotham... Englished by D. F. (1650). Curious 
ly, the Epistle of the Translator to the Author contains a highly laudatory ref: 
erence to Milton (noted in W. R. Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputati, 
p. 84), which suggests that he was on terms of personal friendship with om 
or both of them. But the interest of the analogue does not depend on such 4 
tenuous connection. 
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suls), and in order to support his contention, and give it the re- 
quired cosmological basis, he rejects creation ex nihilo in favour 
of creation from the matter of the abyss, infinite in extent, eternal 
in duration and, while not formally identified with God, signifi- 
cantly described as the body of the Deity or his dwelling place; 
and Hotham recognized that this position necessitates a new ex- 
amination of the problem of evil. But here the similarity with 
Milton ceases; for Hotham betakes himself to the chemico-theo- 
logical terminology of Boehme, boldly derives evil, if not imme- 
diately from God, at least mediately, that is, from the Abyss, and 
invokes ‘‘retraction’’ to resolve or soften the monstrous paradox: 


And to declare my thoughts plainly, I account that part of this great Abysse 
from whence God shall retire himself within his own Center, to be truly Hell; 
but do not believe that before the fall of Lucifer it did break into its hellish 
actuality, but was so becalmed by the benigne effluence of the all-present Deity, 
that it greatly furthered the manifestation of the eternal Godhead.39 

It was in the midst of such buffeting winds of doctrine that Mil- 
ton pursued his task of thinking through for himself, with scrip- 
ture and logie as his guides, the fundamental and closely inter- 
related questions for which over the centuries Christian theology 
had elaborated its answers. In Milton’s England a spirit of en- 
qury was abroad: from philosophers (like the Cambridge Plato- 
nists, who corresponded with and criticized Descartes, or Henry Old- 
aburg, the friend of Milton and of Spinoza, and the correspond- 
ant of both), through the fellows of colleges and students of the- 
dlogy, down to the very sectaries whose opinions Thomas Edwards 
held up to execration in the Gangraena, and Samuel Butler to 
ridicule in his picture of the Independent, Ralph.*®° Contemporary 
analogues help to build up our sense of the immediate setting in 
thich Milton worked. They may also in specific cases throw light 
on some thought of his, or some image, though they can never legiti- 
mately supply us with a train of argument of which there is no 
indication in his text. Nor are contemporary analogues among 
philosophers, Behmenists, and Cabbalists, the only relevant colla- 
terals for the study of Milton’s cosmology. There are also the an- 


Introduction to the Teutonick Philosophie (1650), p. 38. 
““Hudibras 1.1 (ed. A. R. Waller, 1905, pp. 17-18). Ralph professed to 
— such writers as Floud and Jacob Behmen and to have seen First 
atter 
Before one Rag of Form was on. 
The Chaos too he had descry’d 
And seen quite through, or else he ly’d. 
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cient cosmologies, Platonic and Stoic, which he encountered in his 
classical reading; and there is the whole body of traditional the. 
ology and commentary, especially its examples in the patristic 
period and in the years since the Reformation, with which his con- 
stant theological studies had made him familiar. So varied is the 
background of Milton’s thinking on cosmology. 
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